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Humphreys === Iron Buildings 


FOR HOME & ABROAD. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


23 Gold and Silver Medals and Highest Awards. 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, COTTAGES, ROOMS, STUDIOS, STABLES, 
GOLF, TENNIS, AND CRICKET PAVILIONS. 


BICYCLE HOUSES & BICYCLE SHELTERS 


To meet all requirements. 
Constructed on the shortest notice. 
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Erected. Removed. 


Coach-houses, Loose Boxes. Iron Riverside Bungalows, Cottages. 


Experience in the Construction of over 10,000 Iron Buildings in all 
Parts of the World. 


HUMPHREYS, Lid. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, HYDE PARK, LONDON, S.W. 


All applications for space in the NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER should be addressed to the 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


(Founded 1724.) 


Number of Beds available for Patients- - 621 
In-Patients Treated, 1894 - - - - - 6,325 
Out-Patients Attended, 1894 - ~ ~ - 138,856 


HE Governors desire to make known the following facts, in the confident 
hope that the serious crisis which now threatens the permanent usefulness 


of the Charity may be averted by the exercise of prompt and liberal 
assistance on the part of the public. 


1. Founded in 1724 by the munificence of a single individual, it pursued 
its course of active charity—without any necessity for aid from public sources— 
for the long period of 160 years. 


2. Under the Will of the Founder, confirmed by its Act of Incorporation, 
the property left for its maintenance was compulsorily invested entirely in landed 
estate, yielding, up to the year 1880, an income sufficient for its purpose, and 
amounting at that date to about £40,000 per annum. 


3. The persistent depreciation, however, during the past 15 years in the 
value of this class of property has been so great that the Governors are now 
actually face to face with the loss of half their Income, represented by a sum of 
not less than £20,000 per annum; with every prospect that the worst has not 
yet been realised. 


4. The doors of Guy’s Hospital are open day and night to accident and 
urgent cases from all quarters. Every day its Out-patient rooms are full of 
those seeking relief in the general or special departments of Medicine and 
Surgery, and the demands made are every year increasing. The Lying-in Charity 
confers inestimable benefits upon poor women living within one mile of the 
Hospital, over 3,000 mothers having been attended in their own homes 
during last year. 


5. The sick and suffering poor of a large portion of South-East London— 
containing a population of over 14 millions—are in danger of being deprived of 
one-half of the various useful agencies at work in connection with the Hospital, 


6: To avoid such a grave calamity, the Governors earnestly 
appeal for substantial assistance by way of Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations, without which help it will ‘be impossible to carry 
on the work of the Institution upon anything approaching its 
present basis. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, at the Hospital, 
or may be sent direct to the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Ltoyps & Co., 
72, Lombard Street, E.C. 

H. HUCKS GIBBS, President. 


E. H. LUSHINGTON, TZvreasurer. 


October, 1895. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books, 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
MISS BALFOUR’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON. 
By ALICE BALFOUR. 
With nearly 40 original Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth, 16s. 
Irish Times :—*‘ Miss Balfour has given us a most interesting and valuable volume. As the record of an 
adventure so far, perhaps, unparalleled, it will be read with profound interest, and the volume, we are sure, will be 


universally received as one of the best, most pleasing, and instructive of the season.’ 
Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ Full of keen observation, of good stories, and amusing experiences.” 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN HOLE. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. 
By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, Author of ‘‘ The Memories 
of Dean Hole,” ‘* A Book about Roses,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Graphic :—‘‘There is not a page that does not contain some good thing,—a gem of wit, a touch of wisdom, a 


scrap of kindly counsel, a quaint anecdote, or a homely truth, The Dean is brimfal of humour, and even when he 
is serious and preaches a little sermon he is never for a moment dull.” 


Times :—‘‘ His pages ripple over with fun, but his humour is not fatiguing, because it is never forced, and rests 
on a firm foundation of shrewd observation, and kindly, but not indiscriminating, appreciation.” 


THE STORY OF TWO SALONS—Madame de 
BEAUMONT AND THE SUARDS. By EpiTH SicHEL, Author of ‘* Worthington 
Junior.” With Portraits of Chateaubriand, Joubert, and Madame de Beaumont. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

Glasgow Herald :—“‘To the ordinary English reader Madame de Beaumont is less well known than is her 


contemporary, Madame Récamier, and therefore one welcomes all the more warmly this fascinating study of her 
and of the ‘little household ’ of the Suards.” 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., Author of ** The Choice of Books,” &c. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Saturday Review :—‘*Mr. Harrison has given us a welcome and delightful book. An important and even 
memorable contribution to modern critical literature.” 


WAGNER’S HEROES. _ Tannhiuser, Parsifal, Hans 


Sachs, Lohengrin. By CONSTANCE MAuD. Illustrated by H. GRANVILLE FELL. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ An excellent idea well carried out. Miss Maud has done for the Shakespeare of music 
what Charles Lamb once did for the real Shakespeare.”’ 


HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT ROUND THE 
WORLD. By M. CornNwWaLt LeEGH, Author of ‘*‘My Dog ‘Plato.’” With numerous 
Illustrations, fcap. 4to, cloth, 5s. 

World :—“ Perhaps the best of all the children’s books of the season.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


A Personal Memoir. By the Hon. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, Author of ‘‘ Safe Studies,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Athenaeum :—“‘ Gives the reader a better idea of Jowett than anything that has hitherto been written about 
him by his friends.” 
St. James's Gazette :—** A very remarkable success.” 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. By the Right 


Rev. Bishop KNIGHT BRUCE, formerly Bishop of Mashonaland.  §8vo, tos. 6d. 
Pail Mall Gazette :—‘‘ To review this book fully is impossible, as there is not a single page devoid of interest, 
and all those who take an interest in South African affairs should not fail to read it.” 


NOTICE.—7Zie F/RST EDITION of Mr. ROBERT BLATCHFORD'S 


New Story 
TOMMY ATKINS, 


having been exhausted on the day of publication, a SECOND EDITION 
is in the Press. Price 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
New York: 70, FIFTH AVENUE. 
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Hewell Grange. CLIPTON, Bristol. | CANTERBURY. 
8. HELIBUT, Esq., Holyport, Maidenhead. | MARLBOROUGH. 


NO PAINT REQUIRED.— ALWAYS DRY.— QUICK IN PLAY.— ENORMOUSLY 

ABSORBENT.—PRONOUNCED BY PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR PLAYERS 

PERFECT !—SURFACE OF WALLS AND FLOORS EQUAL TO BLACK 
MARBLE OR EBONY.— HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 


62, LILLIE ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. 
By the Rev. H. N. ELLACoMBE, Vicar of 
Bitton and Honorary Canon of Bristol, Author 
of ‘‘ Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakes- 
peare.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By 
C. N. Wuite, Lecturer to the County Councils 
of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, &c. Fully 


illustrated. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. | 


A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN 
AND THE GARDENER. By the Very 
Rev. S. R. Hous (Dean of Rochester). Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the 
Very Rev. S. R. HOLE. Twentieth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“A perfectly charming book.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“* A well-known and delightful book.” —Guardian. 


Mr. EDWARD BROWN’S Popular Works on Poultry Keeping. 


PLEASURABLE POULTRY KEEP- 
ING. By Epwarp Brown, F.L.S., Lecturer to the 
County Councils of Kent, Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, Hampshire, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POULTRY KEEPING AS AN IN- 
DUSTRY FOR FARMERS AND COTTAGERS. 
By E. Brown, F.L.S. Fully Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 4to, cloth, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL POULTRY KEEPING. 
By -s Brown, F.L.S. Illustrated. Paper 
ards, Is. 


POULTRY FATTENING. By E. 
Brown, F.L.S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, ts. 6d. 


“* Mr. Brown has established for himself a unique position in regard to this subject, and what he has to say is not 
only sound counsel, but is presented in a very readable form.”— Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


COLONEL KENNEY-HERBERT’S Popular Works on Cookery. 
COMMON SENSE COOKERY: based| FIFTY BREAKFASTS: containing a 


on Modern English and Continental Principles. 
Worked out in detail by Colonel KENNEY-HERBERT 
(“Wyvern”). Large crown 8vo, over 500 pp., 7S. 6d. 


‘*A book which is sure to have a large circulation, 


since the author, the well-known ‘ Wyvern,”” has been | 
for some time generally accepted as perhaps the chief | 


English authority on the art of cookery.”— Times. 


great variety of New and Simple 
Breakfast Dishes. 
(“* Wyvern ’”’). 


Recipes for 
By Colonel KENNEY - HERBERT 
Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY DINNERS. By Col. Kenney- 


HERBERT (‘‘ Wyvern”). Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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Theatres and Entertainments. 


LYCEUM THEATRE.— Under the management of Mr. Oscar BARRETT. 
Twice DalrLy, at 2 and 7.30 p.m., ROBINSON CRUSOE, Pantomime, written by 
Mr. Horace Lennard. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.- Every Eveninc, at 8.30, TRILBY. 
Messrs. Tree, Lionel Brough, Edmund Maurice, Patrick Evans, C. M. Hallard, Holman 
Clark, Gayer Mackay, Berte Thomas, Herbert Ross, Allan, and Gerald Du Maurier; Misses 
Frances Ivor, Rosina Filippi, and Dorothea Baird. 


GAIETY THEATRE.—Every Eveninc, at 8, THE SHOP GIRL, 
Messrs. Harry Monkhouse, L. Mackinder, Fitzroy Morgan, Colin Coop, W. J. Manning, 
Willie Warde, George Mudie, Robert Nainby, and Frank Wheeler ; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Lillie Belmore, Maria Davis, Maggie Roberts, Kate Adams, M. Sutherland, Florence 
Lloyd, and Ethel Haydon. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. — Every Eveninc, at 8.40, THE CHILI 
WIDOW. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kinghorne, Bromley Davenport, 
York, Lindo, Armstrong, Troode, Wood, A. Stuart, and W. Blakeley ; Misses Sophie 
Larkin, Kate Phillips, Irene Vanbrugh, Ettie Williams, and Violet Vanbrugh. At 8, 
HARMONY. 


COMEDY THEATRE.—Every Eveninc, at 8, THE LATE MR. 
CASTELLO, by SypNEY GruNnpy. Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Cyril Maude, J. G. Grahame, 
J. Byron ; Misses Rose Leclercq, E. Beringer, and Winifred Emery. 

GLOBE THEATRE. — Lessee, Mr. W. S. PentEY.—Every EvENING, at 9, 
CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. F. Newton Lindo, Walter Everard, Sydney Paxton, 
Farmer, Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada Branson, Merrick, Graves, 
R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, THE JOURNEY’S END. 


CRITERION THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
—Every EVENING, at 8.30, THE SQUIRE OF DAMES. Messrs. Charles Wyndham, 
Alfred Bishop, Bernard Gould, H. de Lange, Frank Fenton, R. Lister ; Misses Granville, 
Beatrice Ferrar, Fay Davis, and Mary Moore. 


AVENUE THEATRE.— Every EveEnine, at 9, MRS. PONDERBURY’S 
PAST. Messrs. Charles Hawtrey, Cosmo Stuart, J. L. Mackay, Willis Searle, Wm. F. 
Hawtrey ; Misses Alma Stanley, Ada Mallon, Evelyn Harrison, and Lottie Venne. At 8.15, 
THE POSTSCRIPT. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. — Every Eveninc, at 8.15, 
GENTLEMAN JOE, and A TRILBY TRIFLET. Mr. Arthur Roberts ; Mi-ses Phyllis 
Broughton, Clara Jecks, Audrey Ford, Sadie Jerome, Newton, Linton, Ellerslie, Dee, 
Chester, and Kitty Loftus ; Messrs. Eric Thorne, Kelly, Cunningham, Vernon, and W. H. 
Denny. At 7.35, A WOMAN’S CAPRICE, 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. — On Monpay Next, JAN. 30, 
THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Standard Works for the Library. 


A HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 


By CHARLES OMAN, Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in History at New College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘* Warwick, the Kingmaker,” ‘‘ A History of Greece,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE RELICIONS OF INDIA. 
By E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D. (Leipsic), Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
Bryn Mawr College. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS-OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Editor of *‘ The Harvard Shakespeare,” &c. In 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
By Joun W. Burcess, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the University Faculty of Political Science in 
Columbia College, U.S.A. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


THE CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENCLISH LITERATURE. 


With numerous Illustrations, Edited by CHARLEs MILLs GAyYLEy. Nearly 600 pages, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 


THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM R. THAYER, 612 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


THE POLITICAL VALUE OF HISTORY. 
By W. E. H. Lecky, D.C.L., LL.D, An Address delivered at the Midland Institute, 
reprinted with additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMACINATION. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Being an attempt to determine the First Principles of Metaphysics considered as an Inquiry 
into the Conditions and Import of Consciousness. By EDWARD DouGLAs FAWCETT. One 
vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLICENCE. 
With forty Illustrations and a photo-etched Frontispiece. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 


A CENERAL ASTRONOMY. 
By CHARLES A. YOUNG, Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, Author of ** The Sun,” &c. In 1 volume, 550 pages. With 
250 Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Royal 8vo, half morocco, 
12s. 6d. ' 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. 
By GIOVANNI A, SCARTAZZINI. Translated from the Italian, with notes and additions, by 
THoMAS Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SELECTIONS IN ENCLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Chosen and Arranged by JAMES M. GARNETT, M.A., LL.D. 700 pages. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OMARAH’S HISTORY OF YAMAN. 


The Arabic Text, Edited, with a Translation, by HENRY CASsELS Kay, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Demy 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. net. 


THE HARVARD EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
A fine Library Edition. By Hgnry N. Hupson, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Life, Art, and 
Characters of Shakespeare.” In 20 volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, £6. Also in 10 
volumes, £5. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, WC. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW CONTRIBUTORS. 


Among those who have contributed to the NATIONAL REVIEW since 
August, 1893, when ut passed under its present management. 


are the following :— 


H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 
Lord Ashbourne. 

Alfred Austin. 

Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
Miss Balfour. 

Lady Frances Balfour. 

Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I. 
Miss Jane Barlow. 

A. C. Benson. 

Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 
Edwin Cannan. 

Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
Admiral Colomb. 

E. T. Cook. 


Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, 


Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. 

The Bishop of Derry. 

Professor A. V. Dicey. 

J. R. Diggle. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, 
G.C.S.1. 

Dr. Symons Eccles. 

Violet Fane. 

Lord Farrer. 

Professor Foxwell. 

Moreton Frewen. 

Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

Earl Grey, K.G. 

George Gissing. 

R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P. 

Lord George Hamilton, M.P. 

Sir William Houldsworth, 
Bart., M.P. 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Miss Jekyll. 

Colonel Kenney Herbert. 

Benjamin Kidd. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

Lord Lilford. 

Sidney J. Low. 


Colonel Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 
James W. Lowther, M.P. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 

Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 

The late Earl of Lytton. 
Lady Constance Lytton. 

J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

Rt. — Sir William Marriott, 


Admiral Maxse. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P. 


Mortimer Menpes. 

George Meredith. 

F. W. H. Myers. 

Sir H. Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., M.P. 

The O’Conor Don. 

R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 

Professor Prothero. 

Athelstan Riley. 

T. W. Russell, M.P. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 

F. C. Selous. 

Professor Henry Sidgwick. 

Lord Stanmore. 

Leslie Stephen. 

The Bishop of Stepney. 

Dr. Story, D.D. 

St. Loe Strachey. 

The Earl of Suffolk. 

Miss Margot Tennant. 

H. D. Traill. 

Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. 

Rev. J. E. C. Welldon. 

Cc. A. Whitmore, M.P. 

Viscount Wolmer, M.P. 
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Mr. Wm. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


CORREGGIO. His Life, bis Friends, and his Time. -- By Corrapo RICccl. 
Translated by Florence Simmonds. With Twenty-one Full-page Illustrations in tint, Sixteen full-page Plates 
in Photogravure, and One Hundred and Ninety Text Illustrations, specially engraved. In one volume, 42s. net. 

Also a Special Edition printed on Japanese Vellum, limited to Seventy-five Copies for England, with 
duplicate Plates on India paper. Price on application. 

REMBRANDT. His Life, his Work, and his Time. By EmiLe MicuEeL. Member 


of the Institute of France. Edited and prefaced by Frederick Wedmore. With Seventy-six full-page Plates 
and Two Hundred and Fifty Illustrations in the Text. A New Edition, price £2 2s. net. 

A few copies of the Edition de Luxe (printed on Japanese Vellum with India proof duplicates of the 
Photogravures), price £12 12s. net, are still on sale. . 


ESSAYS. By ArrHur CHRISTOPHER BENson, M.A., of Eton College. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ANIMA POETZ, From the unpublished Note-books of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Edited by Ernest HARTLEY CoLeripGE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
PLAYS. By W. E. Hentey and R. L. STEVENSON. 
BEAU AUSTIN. | DEACON BRODIE. | ADMIRAL GUINEA. | MACAIRE. 


An Edition limited to Two Hundred and Fifty copies. One volume tos. 6d. 


THE POETRY OF PATHOS AND DELIGHT. From the Works of Coventry 


PaTMmorE. Passages selected by Alice Meynell. With Portrait in Photogravure atter the Picture by J. S. 
Sargent, A-R.A. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY. By Count Benepertri. Demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 
tos. 6d. 
ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS. Translated from the French of ANATOLE 


Leroy-BEAuLiEvu, Member of the Institute of France. In one volume. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Avzerr D. Vanpam. 


Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE GREAT WAR OF 189-. A Forecast. By Rear Admiral Colomb, 


Colonel Maurice, R.A., Captain Maude, Archibald Forbes, Charles Lowe, D. Christie Murray, and 
F. Scudamore. A New Edition. With numerous Illustrations. In one Volume, large 8vo, 6s. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, A Study of his Life and Work. By ArTHUR 


Waucu. With Portraits and Illustrations. New Edition, cloth, 6s, 


MR, W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE DANCER IN YELLOW, will be published early in January in two 


volumes, 


Rew Sir Sbilling Wovels, 
A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. By Max Norpav, Author of “Degeneration.” 
CORRUPTION. By Percy Wuirr, Author of “ Mr. Bailey Martin.” 
MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’. By Wittiam Epwarps TireBuckK. 
HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. F. Keary. 
THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN. By Annir E. Ho_pswortu. 
A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. By M. Hamitron. 


Hew Volumes in the Pioneer Series. 


Cloth, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE. By Wiutam J. Locks, 


Author of ‘‘ At the Gate of Samaria.’’ 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By SrepHen Crane. 
HER OWN DEVICES. By C. G. Compton. 


THE NEW REVIEW. =DITED BY WE HENLEY. ina, 


The January number contains Stories by H. G. Wetts, H. D. Lowry, and STANDISH 


O'GRADY, and Papers on ‘‘ Made in Germany,” Velasquez, The Munroe Doctrine, 
W. E. Aytoun, &c., &c. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Monthly, Price 2s. 6d. 


Among the features of the coming year will be a series of Articles by the Right. Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE on The Future State, and the Condition of Man in it. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 2/6. 


“« CONTENTS. ® 
1895. 


OCTOBER. 
Episodes of the Month. 
To Ireland. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The old year closed in a sufficiently sensational 

Et tu Brute. fashion owing to the menacing attitude adopted 
by the President of the United States, supported 

by almost the entire mass of articulate America, towards {this 
country. The new year opened with a totally fresh sensation of 
its own, the effect of which will certainly outlast the century. The 
Emperor of Germany, the head of a State with which our Foreign 
Policy has sought to co-operate since the Berlin Treaty of 1878, and 
with which many Englishmen would have been glad to form an 
even closer alliance, took an opportunity when we were suttering 
keenly under a double disaster to avow unfriendliness towards us 
in the most public manner possible. Under circumstances still 
enveloped in mystery, Dr. Jameson, the Chartered Company’s 
Administrator, led an armed expedition into the Transvaal near 
Mafeking, consisting of about 700 men and Maxims, on December 
30th, for the purpose of assisting the Uitlanders of Johannesburg, 
who were said to have addressed an urgent appeal to him to 
support them against the Boers. On receiving this news, Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, acted with splendid prompti- 
tude. He disavowed the act to President Kruger, the head of the 
Transvaal Republic, he instructed Sir Hercules Robinson to 
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repudiate it by proclamation, he caused an injunction in Her 
Majesty’s name to be published through the Pretoria and Johannes- 
burg Press restraining British subjects residing in the South 
African Republic (the Transvaal) from giving aid or countenance 
to Dr. Jameson. He sent messengers to recall him and to direct 
officers under him to retire. Sir J. de Wet was instructed to 
proceed trom Johannesburg to meet the force and order it in the 
Queen's name to retire forthwith. Mr. Chamberlain called on the 
Chartered Company to repudiate their Administrator, and obtained 
a denial of responsibility for the proceeding from Mr. Rhodes. An 
unauthorized expedition of Englishmen had put themselves in the 
wrong, but the British Government had exhausted the resources of 
repudiation in trying to repair their error, and made it plain to all 
but the perverse that it deplored the enterprise as a viola- 
tion of friendly territory. On January 2nd, Dr. Jameson was 
reported by Sir Hercules Robinson to have received and dis- 
regarded his messages. The same day Sir J. de Wet telegraphed 
that there had been fighting and many casualties, concluding with 
the words “Jameson’s force surrenders.” Mr. Chamberlain 
immediately telegraphed to Sir Hercules Robinson: “I regret 
that Jameson’s disobedience has led to this deplorable loss of life, 
Do your best to secure generous treatment of the prisoners and 
wounded.” The following day the Emperor of Germany, after 
conference with his Cabinet, telegraphed his congratulations to 
President Kruger in these terms: “I express to you my sincere 
congratulations that without appealing to the help of friendly 
Powers you and your people have succeeded in repelling with your 
own forces the armed bands which had broken into your country, 
and in maintaining the independence of your country against 
foreign aggression.” At the same time the semi-official Press of 
Germany broke into violent denunciation of Great Britain, 
declared the Transvaal to be an absolutely independent State in 
spite of the Convention of 1884, by virtue of which Great Britain 
supervises treaties entered into by the South African Republic, 
and talked of a German Protectorate. Two German war ships 
were ordered to Delagoa Bay, but the really vindictive hostility, 
of the Emperor was shown by his effort to enlist France and 
Russia in a league against the British Empire. 


The German Emperor, the German Government, 
GERMANY¥’S 


ommeaer and the unfortunate German nation, which is so 
frequently exploited by its imperial demagogue, 

suffered a swift and ample humiliation. President Kruger’s reply 
expressed gratitude, but not encouragement: “I testify to your 
Majesty my very deep and heartfelt thanks for your Majesty’s 
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sincere congratulations. With God’s help we hope to do every- 
thing further that is possible for the holding of our dearly-bought 
independence and the stability of our beloved Republic.” Mr. 
Chamberlain, on behalf of the British Government, quietly but 
firmly announced : “They adhere to their obligation under the 
Convention of 1884, and they uphold that Convention in all its 
provisions. From this position nothing has occurred to induce 
them to recede.” The Cabinet took one other step which delighted 
the Empire as showing that its interests were to be recognized and 
protected. Special preparations were made to mobilize a portion 
of the Reserve Fleet, and a Flying Squadron was ordered to hold it- 
self in immediate readiness to proceed to any part of the world where 
it might be required. The surprising celerity with which these 
orders were executed by the Admiralty not only had an excellent 
moral effect abroad, but an equally wholesome steadyinginfluence on 
business at home. Consols scarcely drooped, though we were 
standing up to one of the great military Powers of the world which 
might have behind it, for all we then knew to the contrary, a pledge 
of support from both France and Russia. We believed ourselves to 
be hated by these nations, and we imagined them willing to pick a 
quarrel and pay off old scores on the first favourable opportunity. 
Men and nations misjudge one another, and we confess to having, 
in common with the bulk of our countrymen, signally mis- 
interpreted the attitude of the French Government as, in a contrary 
sense, we had misread German feelings. France met the German 
overtures with the interjection, “ Alsace-Lorraine,’ and the 
Emperor’s conspiracy crumbled away; Russia did not feel her 
interests sufficiently affected by the occurrence in the Transvaal to 
pursue the matter. The German Press rapidly abated its defiant 
tone, and it was put about that the Emperor had penned his 
provocative message in a fit of “momentary irritation,” which, 
however, could hardly have covered his Franco-Russian intrigues. 
The last drop in the Emperor’s cup of humiliation was supplied by 
Portugal, which utterly scouted the idea that German marines 
should be landed at Delagoa Bay. 


It is very gratifying to be able to turn from the 

— , vituperation of Germany to the appreciative atti- 
tude of so representative a Frenchman as M. 

Ribot, the late French Premier. He expressed himself at an early 
stage of the Transvaal crisis as follows: “I do not think that it 
will be difficult for England to emerge with dignity from the 
position in which the Transvaal affair has placed her. The attitude 
of the British Government has been all along so clear and 
categorical that it has virtually taken its stand and can thus meet 
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any eventuality. The promptitude with which the Colonial 
Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, disavowed Dr. Jameson’s act, and the 
measures taken by him to prevent the accomplishment of the 
act, are facts standing to the credit of the British Government, 
which is thus absolved from all responsibility. Considering, 
therefore, this formal and characteristic attitude of the Cabinet 
of St. James’s, it seems to me evident that any co-operation by it 
with a view to the pacification of men’s minds and the restoration 
of order in the Transvaal should be considered as the logical result 
of the attitude all along taken by the British Government.” 


; It is interesting to note the way in which the 
3 ee French have considered the talked-of rapproche- 
TOWARDS ment between England and France. The French 
ENGLAND. ; a 
Press generally, and especially the Parisian Press, 
can hardly be regarded as the public opinion of France. It is no 
libel to say that among all the better sort of Frenchmen the anony- 
mous and pseudonymous Press has become thoroughly discredited. 
There is no such thing as a newspaper published in Paris which 
equals in character any one of our great Dailies. The Temps is often 
quoted as the “superior ” newspaper in Paris; but it is very unfair 
towards England and makes much of Mr. Labouchere’s depreciation 
of his country. On the present occasion it has taunted England 
with seeking favour with France because she is in danger. This 
is an absurd way of putting the case. It may be said without 
fanfaronnade that the German Emperor’s menace has revealed 
Great Britain’s strength and shown the value of her alliance. It 
has certainly detached her from Germany. It is possible that 
French statesmen inay seize the opportunity of endeavouring to 
attach her to France. An entente between Great Britain and 
France means that in the event of a European war the French 
coast is secure and that Italy is detached from the Triple 


Alliance. 
Statesmen of responsibility who hold or have held 


FRENCH official posts in France have always the interests of 
STATESMEN AND : apg : 
ENGLAND. their country at heart. Their patriotism is of a 


higher order than that of the Press or of the Café 
Chantant, and it may be noted that, in spite of the constant change 
of Governments, the foreign policy is continuous. French states- 
men, therefore, are not unlikely now to avail themselves of the 
detachment of Great Britain from Germany to improve the rela- 
tions of France with England. The explosion of German enmity 
to England is as great a surprise to France as it has been to 
ourselves. It had been tacitly assumed that Great Britain and 
Germany were the best of friends—indeed, more than friends. 
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We know perfectly well over here that the real cause of irritation 
to the German Emperor was the steadfast refusal of Great Britain 
to join the Triple Alliance; yet in France, even among well-in- 
formed Frenchmen, it was a common saying that Great Britain 
was the “ Protectress” of the Triple Alliance. French statesmen 
are aware that the Franco-Russian Alliance has been a little dis- 
appointing to the French people. It has not advanced one inch 
the cause which most interests and excites them—the liberation 
of the French provinces which were so foolishly annexed. All the 
embracing of Russian sailors and carousals given to the Russian 
fleet in 1894 were stimulated by the aspirations connected with 
Alsace-Lorraine. There has been a sad awakening to the per- 
ception that the Franco-Russian Alliance means the status quo 
concerning Alsace-Lorraine. 


There can be no doubt but that the annexation of 
THE Alsace-Lorraine has been the fundamental cause 
ALSACE-LORRAINE . ; ° 
Question. of European disturbance and apprehension during 
the last twenty-five years. Cynics may scoff at 
sentiment, but the predominant feeling of a great nation counts 
for something, if not everything, in calculations for the preserva- 
tion of peace. There are justifiable and unjustifiable causes of 
war. The difference between Jingoism and patriotism is that 
Jingoism will go to war whether for a good or a bad cause, while 
patriotism will only undertake it for a good cause. It is a huge 
blunder to impose terms of peace fundamentally unjust, leaving a 
grievance that enlists an ever-growing sympathy. Generosity and 
forbearance towards a vanquished enemy—especially if that enemy 
be a great nation—is the best policy. Germany acted on this prin- 
ciple after she had defeated Austria in 1866. She did not take an 
inch of territory, and she left no permanent sore of wounded patri- 
otism. It was, therefore, possible to make an ally of Austria, and 
she became one. Unfortunately, after her conquest of France she 
committed the blunder of annexing French territory. The mili- 
tary experts were called in to declare that this was a strategical 
necessity, and, leaving aside the question of inhabitants, declared 
to be of German origin, but who were devoted to France, some 
600,000 pure Frenchmen in Lorraine were passed under the German 
yoke. Annexations are only successful when the victims belong to 
small countries, such as Poland or Denmark. France is a powerful 
enough nation to resent, and ultimately to revenge or to remedy, 
the wrong. She bides her time. There is only one permanent 
sentiment which unites all parties in France, that is the desire to 
recover Alsace- Lorraine. 
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The French people have always bitterly complained 
Mr. Guapstone Of the indifferent attitude maintained by Great 
SS Britain at the time of the German War, and in 
GERMAN War. presence of the annexation. She effaced herself as 
a great European Power, and looked on without 
attempting to exercise any influence. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville represented Great Britain then. Under other auspices 
she might have played a great part as a powerful and friendly 
mediator. But the paralyzing hand of the Manchester School 
was on her, and the fetish of non-intervention rendered her 
dumb. Mr. Odo Russell, afterwards Lord Ampthill, related, after 
the war was over, how Bismarck and the Crown Prince, and one or 
two other high authorities, had told him that Germany would have 
welcomed the mediation of Great Britain previous to the surrender 
of Paris. It was much to the creait of Mr. Odo Russell that he 
had been himself struck with the opportunity which the situation 
he witnessed offered for mediation on the part of Great Britain, and 
had urged this view upon Lord Granville. Lord Granville, however, 
and Mr. Gladstone declined his proposals, and obstinately deter- 
mined to do nothing. And when the terms of peace were declared 
which included the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, they stil] re- 
mained silent. The Cobdenite principle of selfish isolation was car- 
ried out to the bitter end. A diplomatic protest would have cost 
England little, it would have shown foresight and a sense of 
responsibility as a great European Power. It would have aroused 
a grateful feeling in France which might have facilitated the settle- 
ment of many disputes between the two countries. That great 
opportunity was lost. The grievance, however, remains : and until 
it is remedied in some form or another the preparation for war 
must continue. If an alliance with France were desirable it could 
be easily secured by an announcement that the restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine was to become an object of the policy of Great 
Britain. This would not mean embarkation upon any wild cam- 
paign to recover the provinces, it would merely mean that hence- 
forth Great Britain’s sympathy was with the French, and that her 
diplomacy would in future express it. In the meantime it is 
satisfactory to note that diplomacy has recently settled one 
or two disputes. We believe that if the diplomatists were given 
a free hand, and if the Press would cease reviling for a month, 
our position in Egypt might be regulated in such a manner as 
to obtain the consent of France to our supremacy there. France 
knows that some great European Power must be supreme there. 


The Siamese Agreement, or, rather, an agreement 
THE SIAMESE 


‘Anan. between France and England respecting Siam, was 
signed on January 15th, but it is as well to remark 
that it was ready for signing before Christmas, that is, before the 
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war scare. Sensible diplomacy is the prevailing principle of the 
agreement. The most satisfactory part of it is that the vitals of 
Siam are preserved. The valley of Menam and the valleys of 
other rivers defined, as well as a certain extent of adjacent country, 
are formed into a sort of sanctuary, within which area the two 
Powers undertake that they will not operate by their military or 
naval forces except so far as they may do it in concert for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the independence of Siam; all special privi- 
leges or advantages in the said Siamese preserve are to be shared 
equally by Great Britain and France. We make over the Mong Hsing 
district of Keng Cheng adjoining our Burmese boundary, and on the 
eastern side of the river Mekong, to the French. This looks like 
a considerable concession, but it is obviously better to have the 
river for a boundary, and Lord Salisbury remarks in a despatch to 
Lord Dufferin that the territory is valueless to us, while its reten- 
tion might prove a serious embarrassment. to the administration of 
her possessions by France. As regards conventions with China in 
the provinces of Yiinnan and Szechuen, it is agreed that all com- 
mercial privileges and advantages obtained shall be shared equally 
and be common to both Powers. Appended to the agreement con- 
cerning Siam there are two articles, one of which agrees to a Com- 
mission of delimitation between the British and French possessions 
to the west of the Lower Niger, and the other undertakes negotia- 
tion for a new convention with Tunis. 


; The Emperor of Germany’s message to President 
teas oF Kruger naturally led to a discussion as to the 
status of the Transvaal, and there still seems a 
disposition to misunderstand it in some quarters. The pivot of 
the controversy has been the word Suzerainty by which some 
designate our relations to the South African Republic, which are 
governed by the Convention of 1884. Mr. Balfour dealt with the 
question in his own inimitable way in the admirable speech upon 
Foreign Affairs he delivered at Manchester (January 15th). “You 
have heard it contested, you have heard it hotly debated, whether 
the Queen has the suzerainty of the Transvaal, whether Great 
Britain possesses the suzerainty of the Transvaal. Inever care to 
dispute about words as long as the things signified by the words 
are plain. And the things that we ought to mean, the things that 
we ought to signify by any word we use expressing the relations 
between the Transvaal and us, are absolutely plain, and there need 
be no question about it. The Transvaal is a free and independent 
Government as regards internal affairs. As regards its external 
relations, it is subject to the control of this country.” President 
Kruger is probably the last man to desire an exchange of our mild 
yoke for the “ protection” of Germany, even if he could effect it. 
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Among the many stirring incidents of the month 
none has seemed more striking and exhilarating 
than the spontaneous rally of Australia to the 
Mother Country. Mr. G. H. Reid, the Premier of New South 
Wales, telegraphed to Lord Salisbury on January 12th as follows: 
“The Governments of Australia and Tasmania view with satisfac- 
tion the prompt and fearless measures adopted by Her Majesty's 
Government in defence of the integrity of the Empire. We desire 
to convey our united assurances of loyal support. The people of 
Australia are in full sympathy with the determination of the 
Mother Country to resent foreign interference in matters of British 
and colonial concern. Signed, on behalf and at the request of 
the Governments of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and Western Australia—G. H. ReEtp.” 
Lord Salisbury replied in terms most cordially and affectionately 
echoed by every Englishman worthy of the Empire: “Her 
Majesty’s Government heartily thank you, and through you the 
Governments of Australia and Tasmania, for your patriotic 
assurance of sympathy and support. Nothing can give to us 
greater confidence in maintaining the rights of our country than 
the knowledge that we have the full approval and goodwill of our 
fellow-subjects in the great colonies of the Empire.—SAaLIsBury.” 
Canada has not been backward in expressions of loyalty to the 
Imperial connection, and Mr. G. E. Forster, the Dominion Minister 
of Finance, speaking on January 16th, said: “But he would read 
the signs of the times not aright, in these somewhat troublesome 
days when the great mother Empire stands splendidly isolated in 
Europe, with interests stretching over the wide world, with a 
commerce the greatest that any nation of the world ever possessed, 
and vulnerable in every quarter of the sea, who did not feel, as 
‘*~oat Britain feels to-day, and is showing, that the country’s weal, 
the country’s progress, the country’s stability, and all the country’s 
pride and glory must be based upon the strong arms and willing, 
loyal hearts of the citizens of that Empire from one end to the 
other.” Finally came the testimony of The Times correspondent at 
Capetown, all the ‘nore valuable owing to the critical, and even 
hypercritical, line adopted by The Times towards the Colonial 
Secretary in the early stages of the Transvaal crisis: “Throughout 
the country Mr. Chamberlain’s handling of the recent difficulties is 
regarded with the warmest approval and gratitude. It is the one 
thing on which South Africa is unanimous.” President Cleveland 
and the German Emperor have incurred the undying gratitude of 
all who believe in the unity of the British Empire by affording an 
opportunity for so splendid a manifestation of its reality. All the 
pessimistic prognostications that the Empire would be resolved 
into its component parts on the first breath of danger have been 


IMPERIAL 
UNITY. 
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irremediably routed, and we feel bound to one another as we never 
were before, “a tower of strength which stands four-square to all 
thé winds that blow.” 


Mr. Chamberlain handled the difficult situation 
oa presented by the surrender of Dr. Jameson with 
the utmost skill. He was most efficiently seconded 
by Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Commissioner, who at once 
proceeded to Pretoria to negotiate with President Kruger on behalf 
of the Imperial Government. Everything with a foreign flavour 
about it has been suspect this month, so Sir Jacobus de Wet, the 
British Agent in the Transvaal, has come in for his share of the 
general odium, presumably on account of his foreign name. 
General indignation, not unmingled with merriment, has been 
produced among those who know South Africa by the demand for 
this gentleman’s resignation on account of his Boer proclivities. 
The fact is, that in season, and even out of season, he has urged 
upon the Transvaal Government the wisdom of opening the door 
of civil and political rights to the Uitlanders, and the only question 
is whether his zeal on their behalf has not occasionally outstripped 
his discretion. Whether he has the diplomatic address required 
for his post may be open to doubt, but his loyalty to his task is not. 
We are particularly glad to be able to render tardy justice to an up- 
right public servant, discharging a thankless and most difficult task 
under the fire of those whose countrymen he has consistently and 
faithfully served. We have not the space to detail the various steps 
in the negotiations, which were naturally conducted sub rosa, and it 
may be assumed that the decision of the larger questions raised by 
the Transvaal, such as the status of the Chartered Company, will be 
postponed until after the enquiry which is to be held upon the 
origin of Dr. Jameson’s march. The net result of the negotiations 
was that Dr. Jameson and his followers were released from Pretoria 
gaol and handed over to the Imperial authorities, on the border 
of Natal; the leader and officers are to be tried in this country, 
on some charge at present unspecified. Johannesburg was com- 
pelled to disarm, and her ringleaders were arrested on a charge 
of treason to the Transvaal Government; many of them have 
been released on bail, and all are to be tried at Pretoria. 
President Kruger has shown so much firmness and _forbear- 
ance that Englishmen look to him to mitigate the situation 
as much as possible; after all, the British and the Dutch have to 
live together in South Africa, and the winners can afford to be 
generous. We exhibited quixotic generosity after Majuba Hill, 
and it is to be hoped that in the hour of their triumph the 
Transvaal Government will not be unmindful of our example. 
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The incidents of Dr. Jameson’s march and the 

Tue Ficntina. full details of the fighting can hardly remain 
secret much longer; but in the closing days of 

January there is still a singular dearth of information. Some 
light has been thrown on the subject through the indefatigable 
enterprise of The New York World, which has managed to obtain 
an interview with Captain Thatcher, who accompanied the column, 
and subsequently seems to have escaped by declaring himself 
to be a newspaper correspondent. The force started on its ill- 
starred enterprise on Sunday afternoon, December 29th. It was 
600 strong, and was accompanied by 100 Kaffirs, eight Maxims, 
three Whitworth guns, and three waggons, and counted upon 
receiving support from the Uitlanders. Marching hard without 
pause until Tuesday (December 31st), they came to within twenty 
miles of Krugersdorp, when the Boers opened fire upon them at a 
range of about 600 yards. Dr. Jameson’s men replied with 
Maxims, and the Boers retired. Five miles further on the expedi- 
tion laagered, and started at daybreak (New Year's Day); on 
approaching Krugersdorp they found themselves attacked on all 
sides by invisible Boers, whose whereabouts was only revealed by 
pufis of smoke. They seem to have kept up the desperate contest 
all New Year’s Day, and were under fire all night, the men sleeping 
in their saddles. At dawn (January 2nd) they pushed on, and had 
a severe engagement with 4,000 Boers at Sluiter: “The Boers 
were entrenched, while we were at their mercy in the open, parched 
with thirst, and our hands numbed with cold. The odds were ten 
to one against us. The wounded suffered terribly. Not an enemy 
was in sight, all being hidden, and all the while keeping up a 
deadly fire. We stood up only to be shot down. Finally Dr. 
Jameson hoisted a flag of truce made out of a shirt. The Boers 
continued to fire, however, and the artillery, which had arrived 
from Pretoria, also opened upon us. Our Maxims could have 
silenced them, but we had no ammunition. At last the firing 
ceased, and the Boers rode up from every direction and supplied 
us with food, for we were starving. Dr. Jameson asked if their 
lives would be spared, and the Boer leader said, ‘ Yes, the men’s 
lives, but not yours.’ ‘Never mind me,’ replied Dr. Jameson; ‘ we 


surrender. The Boers certainly lost 100 men.” The Chartered 
forces lost under twenty men. 


On the other hand, the Boer returns give a 
THE BOER 


Venue. different aspect to the affair. Mr. Montagu 
White the Consul-General of the South African 

Republic in London, after communication with his Government, 
published a telegram from the State Secretary, Pretoria, in The 
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Times of January 21st. The gist of this is that the Trans- 
vaal Government were in total ignorance of Dr. Jameson’s 
impending action, or of any meditated rising in Johannesburg ; 
indeed, they affirm that the majority of the people of Johannesburg 
shared their ignorance in both respects. It is also stated that at 
the commencement of the fight on New Year’s Day “there were 
not even 400 burghers assembled. Gradually these were joined by 
small detachments of ten and twenty, according to custom well 
known to you. Jameson’s movements compelled the burghers 
to take up positions in every direction; many of them, therefore, 
could take no part in the actual fighting, so that less than 400 
burghers forced Jameson to surrender. At the conclusion of the 
fight there were about 800 burghers in the immediate neighbour- 
hood; others kept constantly hurrying up. On our side five 
burghers were killed—namely, Macdonald, Potgieter, Jacobs, 
Venter, and Van Tonder ; of these two were accidentally shot by 
burghers. Wounded, three.” It should be added that the cor- 
respondent of The Times affirms that there were 7,000 Boers within 
striking distance of the Chartered forces and Johannesburg at this 
time. 
So far we have only had one detailed and 
Pe .. eay authentic account of the situation created at 
Johannesburg by the news of Dr. Jameson’s 
advance, viz., The Times correspondent’s despatch of January 4th. 
He tells us that at first (the morning of December 29th) the 
news was discredited, Dr. Jameson’s was regarded as such an 
“utterly impossible proceeding.” When (in the afternoon) there 
was no longer any doubt of it, “men simply stood aghast at the 
boldness of the move.” The next morning shops and banks 
were opened as usual and there seemed to be but little stir in 
Johannesburg. At mid-day, however, the office of the Reform 
Committee became a centre for the distribution of arms, and the 
Transvaal flag was hoisted to show that there was no design to 
upset the Republic. The excitement of the town increased, but 
tranquillity reigned :— 

‘* Nothing was more remarkable than the quiet and orderly manner in which the 
whole movement by which the control of the town passed ina few hours from the 
hands of the Government into the hands of the Reform Committee was carried 
out. Probably men of no other two nationalities in the world could have carried 
out such a movement so quietly. Englishmen quietly armed themselves and 
marched stolidly off to their appointed places. Dutchmen noiselessly withdrew 
their police and concentrated at the gaol, and from that day to this there has not 
beeneven asingle brawl in thetown It was an astonishing sight to look from 


the windows and see the orderly crowds of men on that eventful night, when each 
one expected that before morning there must be a deadly struggle.” 


The day passed in preparation; mounted corps were organized, 
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the outskirts were patrolled, arms were served out, but no shot 
was fired in anger throughout this critical day (December 30th). 
On the following day (Tuesday, 31st), “ the organizing and drilling 
of newly-enrolled men was steadily proceeded with, and by this 
time a marked change of feeling had come over the town.” 

‘Upto now it may be said with certainty that the majority had not wished to 
fight ; they recognized that they had much to lose by it, and, being almost un- 
armed, how could they expect to effect anything by fighting against an organized 
Government? But when they saw rifles, and even Maxims, being served out and 
an efficient organization being formed, and when they heard that a strong body of 
highly-equipped troops, under daring leaders, had come across the border to aid 
them, then those who had before held aloof joined the organization ; they felt that 


they had now a chance, and, moreover, that if fighting should take place, as was 
now almost inevitable, it would be almost impossible to stand neutral.” 


The correspondent, one of the very few men who has written on 
the Transvaal drama without losing his head, proceeds to point out 
that for weeks past the local newspapers had teemed with protests 
against the folly of attempting to take up arms against the Govern- 
ment, many of the writers stating that they should forcibly oppose 
such action. Now, however, the fighting fever spread, moreover, 
“men realized that they must be either on one side or the other in 
the struggle, and that they were safer with a rifle in their hands 
than without one.” 


In the evening (31st), a deputation came from 

Necotiations. the Boer Government at Pretoria asking that 
an equivalent deputation might be sent from 

Johannesburg to Pretoria to meet General Joubert and see whether 
matters could be pacifically arranged. Johannesburg in the mean- 
while was to retain its defensive attitude, and Pretoria was not to 
attack or invest it. The Times correspondent adds a statement, 
admittedly founded on hearsay, of which we have no doubt the 
deputation will have some explanation to offer: “There was, how- 
ever, no agreement that action should not be taken against Dr. 
Jameson.” This was two and a half days after Johannesburg knew 
Dr. Jameson had crossed the border. The succeeding morning 
(New Year’s Day), a deputation, headed by Mr. Lionel Phillips, pro- 
ceeded to Pretoria. After they had left, a telegram arrived at 
Johannesburg from Sir Jacobus de Wet, the British Agent in 
Pretoria, conveying the substance of a High Commissioner’s pro- 
clamation repudiating Dr. Jameson’s march and calling upon all 
British subjects in the Transvaal to do likewise. The Reform 
Committee thereupon telegraphed to Lionel Phillips’s deputation at 
Pretoria to inform the Government that “if they would allow 
Dr. Jameson to come into Johannesburg without opposing him, 
they would guarantee with their lives to send him back.” Nothing 
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came of this, as it had been arranged that Sir Hercules Robinson 
should come to Pretoria to effect a settlement. At the same time 
(midday, January Ist) the Reform Committee despatched one of 
their members with the proclamation to stop Dr. Jameson :— 


‘‘On the afternoon of this day a rumour began to spread that Dr. Jameson’s 
force was fighting the Boers near Krugersdorp, a small mining township twenty 
miles west of Johannesburg. Little doubt was felt that he must be successful, 
if not in forcing his way through the Boers, at any rate in getting round them, for 
he had with him a highly-equipped, magnificently-armed, and well-mounted 
corps, and the Boers had been taken completely by surprise, and had had no oppor- 
tunity of collecting their men together. Everyone in Johannesburg expected, 
therefore, that on the following day Dr. Jameson and his foree would march 
triumphantly into the town ; and so vividly had his daring appealed to the people 
that they would have given him an unparalleled ovation, accepted him as their 
future leader, and followed him unquestionably through anything.” 


On Thursday, January 2nd, rumours of mis- 
ines i fortune reached Johannesburg. The Times cor- 
respondent rode out along the Krugersdorp road, 
and saw near the hamlet of Vlakfontein two bodies of men 
apparently about to attack each other; “ but as we stood there one 
party turned round and slowly marched back towards Krugersdorp.” 
On questioning a Boer leader, it was ascertained that the Chartered 
Company’s force had surrendered. The officers and men rode “in 
their shirt-sleeves, unarmed, between escorts of Boers.” They 
were “ utterly exhausted, having covered 160 miles in ninety hours, 
during the last twenty-four of which they had been constantly 
fighting. They had barely slept since starting, had had no time to 
ccok their food, and were completely knocked up when they began 
their last battle ;” but “the bravery they had displayed earned the 
unstinted admiration of the Boers.” The news of the surrender 
caused “the utmost depression” at Johannesburg, and wild efforts 
to assist Dr. Jameson were talked of, but dismissed, as “ hardly 
likely to be successful, and would only, if unsuccessful, make 
matters worse for Dr. Jameson and his officers, and possibiy also 
cause the Boers to bombard Johannesburg.”  Recriminations 
ensued between the Military Committee and the Reform Committee, 
the latter being principally blamed, “ the whole movement being a 
political movement.” But the Reform Committee “had very good 
reasons for not acting.” “In the first place, they had not asked 
Dr. Jameson to come in when he did, and he embarrassed them 
greatly by doing so; in the second place, they had no idea that he 
stood so urgently in need of assistance; and, lastly, they were 
under the terms of an armistice pending the arrival of the High 
Commissioner. Nor is it altogether certain that any help they 
could send would have been effectual.” 
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We have dwelt at some length on the evidence of 
A sag fgg THE this witness, because it appears to us to be careful, 
iia unbiassed, dispassionate, conscientious, and inde- 
pendent of those influences that tend to deflect the judgment 
of all who adopt a bird’s-eye view of events from an exterior 
political standpoint. It is characteristic of the honourable tra- 
ditions of The Times to have published it, as it conclusively disposes 
of contentions with which that paper is identified. We conceive 
that no subsequent testimony is likely to efface the effect of a 
cearefully-written chronicle, compiled in the very midst of the 
events recorded. The writer apparently holds no brief for Boers, 
Uitlanders, Chartered Company, Colonial Office, or any other 
parties to the transaction. He merely repeats the facts within 
his own knowledge, or gives such information as he has been able 
to obtain. It is clear from this narrative that the great majority of 
the people of Johannesburg, however much they may have groaned 
under the stubborn and short - sighted rule of the Boers, so 
far from seeking to terminate it by an appeal to force, were 
only coerced into taking up arms by the action of Dr. Jameson. 
The news of his march appears to have created as much 
consternation at Johannesburg as it did in Downing Street ; 
only, unfortunately, there was lacking among the Uitlanders the 
masterly promptitude that saved the honour of the Empire. Here 
and there an Uitlander may have been “in the know” (if there was 
“a know ”), just as a handful of Londoners have been accused of 
being “ in the know,” but the great bulk of the population was as 
free from complicity in the one case as in the other. The Colonial 
Office is charged (by a diminishing number of people) with culpable 
negligence in being ignorant of an imminent revolution, and Sir 
Jacobus de Wet and Sir Hercules Robinson with being blind to what 
others profess to have seen. They appear to us to have a perfectly 
good answer : So far was Johannesburg from revolt when Dr. Jame- 
son started, that the news of his approach produced a panic, arms 
were slowly and unwillingly taken up, and very little zeal to use 
them was shown. It is not fair to blame men for not foreseeing a 
bolt from the blue. 


To the newspaper reader Johannesburg stands for 
all that is vile and treacherous. It invited a force 
to come to its rescue and left it to be overwhelmed 
by superior numbers without holding out a helping hand. Dr. 
Jameson has contributed to pile up the prejudice, in perfect good 
faith we are sure, by the bitter reproaches he has addressed to the 
Uitlanders for allowing him to fight to within a few miles of the 
town without attempting a diversion of any kind. Boer stores and 


JOHANNESBURG 
THE DAMNED. 
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Boer ammunition were continually replenished, while the half- 
starved rescuers were allowed to run out of food and powder under 
the very eyes of Johannesburg. Johannesburg threatens to live in 
history with the Cities of the Plain. We desire to say a word for 
the rank and file of that city, who are threatened with unmerited 
obloquy. Of their leaders we say nothing, because they are now 
on their trial. The great industry of the Rand is carried on by 
much the same class of men we know in Cornwall, Durham, and 
Scotland. Our miners may be wanting in tenderness, but they have 
splendid manly qualities,and cowardice or treachery are quite as 
foreign to their nature as to any other British class. Owing to some 
hideous muddle, and certainly not at their request or wish, Dr. 
Jameson crossed the border in apparent hostility to the existing 
Government, and a wholly unprepared, unarmed, and undisciplined 
town found itself suddenly called upon to attack the Transvaal 
army. Under inspired guidance, the thing might have been 
possible, a Cromwell or a Washington can make men do anything ; 
but la haute finance of Johannesburg are hardly the auspices 
under which men would be irresistibly impelled to deeds of derring 
do. Let us ask ourselves what should we individually have done 
amid similar circumstances, in an uncertain cause, and in the 
absence of all leadership, especially if we felt, as many undoubtedly 
did, however erroneously, that we might be the mere catspaws of 


a financial plot. Surely in such cases “the native hue of resolu- 
tion” may well be 


‘*Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 


There has been a disposition in some quarters to 

fp HE HAP suggest that Mr. Chamberlain’s vigour in repu- 
diating Dr. Jameson and the proclamation he 

caused the High Commissioner to publish throughout the Trans- 
vaal were solely responsible for the inaction of Johannesburg. No 
doubt the proclamation increased the general unwillingness to 
rise, to which attention has been called, but we confess to feeling 
sceptical towards the view that men who had resolved to enforce 
their rights vi et armis against the Transvaal Government imme- 
diately relinquished their purpose on being warned against disobe- 
dience to the Queen. It is indeed pitiful to suggest that men 
who had invited Dr. Jameson to commit an unlawful act on 
their behalf, were induced to leave him to his fate by the know- 
ledge that the Imperial Government disapproved of the proceed- 
ings. We are convinced that guilty Uitlanders will not seek 
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shelter in so ignominious a manner. If Dr. Jameson came 
at the request of Johannesburgers nothing can excuse their 
desertion of him; if he came uninvited the responsibility for the 
coup mangué must rest with him. All subsequent information 
shows that if he had succeeded in reaching his objective and had 
entered the town there would have ensued a shocking catastrophe. 
Johannesburg is an open, unprotected, unprovisioned town of about 
100,000 inhabitants, entirely dependent on free egress and ingress 
both for food and water. It is dominated by surrounding heights, 
and contained about 2,000, or possibly 3,000 rifles, a few Maxims, 
and perhaps 3,000 men, who might have become fair soldiers in a 
week under Dr. Jameson’s magnetic influence. In the meantime, 
the food and water supplies would have been cut off and the town 
closely invested by at least 9,000 armed Boers, well supplied with 
Maxims and Krupps and supported by the Free State forces con- 
sisting of some 2,000 men. South Africa is practically devoid of 
Imperial troops, and the beleaguered city would have been abso- 
lutely at the mercy of a highly incensed enemy. Mr. Rhodes’ 
opponents are busily engaged in trying to prove that he is a knave, 
but they must begin by showing that he is a fool before this crack- 
brained expedition can be successfully fathered upon him. 


As the origin of Dr. Jameson’s trek is to be the 

ORIGIN OF THE subject of an investigation it would not be becoming 
— in us to express our opinion on a matter sub judice, 
even if we held one. ‘here can, however, be no harm in tabulating 
some of the leading explanatory theories that have been advanced by 
various advocates ; indeed, a chronicle of the past month would be 
incomplete without them :—(1) Dr. Jameson went on an errand of 
mercy of his own motion, to rescue English women and children in 
Johannesburg, whose lives he was convinced were in imminent 
danger. (2) Dr. Jameson being on the frontier with a large force 
of adventurous and self-confident spirits, was induced against his 
own will to try and wipe out “ Majuba Hill” without any thought 
of ulterior consequences. (3) Dr. Jameson went to support a 
political revolution, believing the Johannesburgers meant to assert 
their claims by force of arms. (4) Dr. Jameson was lured over the 
border by a misleading message from leading Uitlanders who felt 
that their meditated revolution would miscarry in the absence of 
popular support which his presence alone would secure for it. (5) 
Dr. Jameson was led into an ambush in the interests of the Boers 
either by a forged document or by some treacherous Uitlander in 
President Kruger’s pay. (6) Mr. Rhodes having resolved that the 
expansion of the Empire required the annexation of the Transvaal, 
had mobilized a force on its frontier which Dr. Jameson was to 
employ at his discretion when he judged the moment to be ripe. 
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(7) It was a financial plot on the part of the Chartered Company 
to “jump” the Rand mines, capture Johannesburg, and so boom 
their shares, Dr. Jameson receiving his marching orders from Mr. 
Rhodes, in whose personality he is merged. (8) It was a perfectly 
innocent attempt on Dr. Jameson’s part to provide Johannesburg 
with policemen, and he was amazed to find his passage barred by 
the Boers. There is only one element common to all these theories, 
some of which are palpably absurdhowever misguided, credulous, 
or thoughtless Dr. Jameson may have been, his sternest critic does 
not represent him as sordid or self-seeking. 


Writing a fortnight after the fiasco, The Times cor- 

A Retrospect. respondent in the Transvaal threw further light on 
it in a remarkably even-tempered review. The 

Uitlander population, consisting of three-fourths of the whole popu- 
lation of the Transvaal, had been engaged for some time in seek- 
ing redress of their grievances, the most glaring of which are that 
they have no representation in the Government or control over ex- 
penditure though contributing nine-tenths of the revenue. Their 
complaints had been publicly set forth, and arms were being 
“secretly collected by a few of the leaders.” The half-formed design 
of the forward party to resort to force, should their complaints re- 
main unheeded, had not matured when Dr. Jameson crossed the 
border. Johannesburg, thus armed, preserves a strictly defensive 
attitude, and continues pressing its claims. Dr. Jameson, unable 
to force his way through superior numbers, is compelled to sur- 
render, and Johannesburg disarms, being unable to defend itself. 
“The resort to arms is proved to be an egregious blunder, and the 
Government show themselves strong, and well able to hold their 
own. But the grievances of the Uitlanders remain, and. still re- 
quire redress.” The misjudgment of the Boer by the South African 
Britisher was probably at the bottom of the whole thing. They had 
got into the habit of depreciating his pluck, and possessed a confi- 
dent belief that he would never face the Britisher:—“ And when one 
looks at the dashing, dare-devil lot of men who followed Dr. Jame- 
son, and then at the sober Boer, one cannot help thinking that in 
a rough-and-tumble hand-to-hand encounter the Britisher would 
come off best. But the Boer never gives his enemy a chance for that. 
With his rifle he keeps him well at a distance, and he comes out 
the victor by his superior skill. Years of fighting in his own 
country have taught him the best method of conducting warfare 
in it, and constant practice in hunting during times of peace has 
made him an expert marksman. He comes, therefore, into the 
field possessed of unrivalled skill, and his intense patriotism and 


deep religious fervour add greatly to his strength.” 
VOL. XXVI. 48 
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Hitherto Englishmen have always been generous 
A Wortny For. in acknowledging the prowess of foemen worthy 

of their steel, so we greatly deplore the cry that 
was raised in some quarters on hearing that Dr. Jameson’s force 
was defeated—nous sommes trahis. It is the last cry Englishmen 
have been wont to raise, and we gladly observe that our soldiers 
have been no party to it. They leave the bandying of such accu- 
sations to civilians of the “don’t want to fight” order, and prefer 
to dwell rather on the remarkable display of generalship which 
mobilized a large emergency force of Boers with unparalleled 
rapidity, in defence of a country as dear to them as ours is to us. 
The fact is, the Boers “are a complete nation of soldiers,” as The 
Times correspondent points out. Ordinarily they appear “a set 
of quiet, peace-loving farmers,” but every man is “a perfectly- 
trained mounted infantryman, ready to ride off at a moment’s 
notice to the scene of danger ” :— 


‘**He simply slings his cartridge-belt over his shoulder, puts whatever food he 
can lay hands on into his pocket, takes up his rifle, mounts his pony, and rides 
off. Food follows after ; but the men who opposed Dr, Jameson, and had hovered 
along his flank from the first till sufficient numbers could be collected to stand in 
front of him, and who had then impeded his progress till he was finally compelled 
to lay down his arms, had even less to eat, and probably not much more sleep than 
had Dr. Jameson’s men ; and so rapidly had they collected that, though the orders 
for assembly were only issued on the Monday afternoon, by the Thursday there 
were 7,000 men within striking distance of Johannesburg. Altogether that week 
12,000 Boers were brought into the field in the Transvaal, and the Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland, and northern borders were watched as well as Johannesburg. In all, 
the fighting force of the Boers is 20,000 men, so that, if the Boers have no peculiar 
genius for developing the country, no capacity for the detailed work required of 
highly-organized and civilized governments, and no special aptitude for high 
statesmanship, they have, by their mobility and by their skill, military strength 
far in excess of that to be expected from their actual numbers.” 


Another point to be noted is that the Transvaal 
Common, kexgp.” Government consists of men who can act with 

“large common sense and moderation,” qualities 
which have been conspicuously displayed by them since Dr. Jame- 
son’s surrender, but have been somewhat lacking in a few of our 
principal editorial offices, and totally absent in most of the letters 
that have been written to The Times by irate and inconsequent 
“ Africans.” We are told by an unbiassed witness on the spot, 
writing for a newspaper that has not displayed a particularly 
friendly tone towards the Boers: “ Not only has President Kruger 
shown firmness, coolness, high diplomatic skill and magnanimity, 
but the officials of Johannesburg and other places, and the heads 
of departments, have shown equal moderation and tact at a time 
of great excitement and triumph. In the arrest of persons, in the 
search for arms and documents, and in all the acts of reasserting 
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the authority of the Government there have been far fewer cases 
than would have been expected of petty bullying or aggressive 
assertion. Authority has been resumed with all due firmness and 
vigour, but with marked regard for the feelings of the people.” We 
feel convinced that President Kruger will carry his moderation and 
statesmanship still further by meeting the undoubted injustice of 
the system under which the Uitlanders at present live. Apart 
from their Constitutional grievances, their municipal position is 
intolerable. Their children are unprovided with education, Johan- 
nesburg is inadequately policed, the sanitary conditions are deplor- 
able, and the inspection of mines is grievously inefficient. A con- 
cession of municipal institutions strikes us as the first and easiest 
way of relieving the situation. Under careful and reasonable re- 
striction the franchise should be extended to Uitlanders of, say, five 
years’ residence and some sinall property qualification, who may be 
willing to take the oath of allegiance to the Transvaal Republic. 
No sensible man proposes that the Boers should be asked to extend 
the franchise to all and sundry who are impelled to visit Johannes- 
burg by the auri sacra fumes. 


We leave what we have written as it was written— 

tg ng the month, from the English standpoint, would be 
incomplete without the various surmises and suspi- 

cions that have filled the air and the newspapers. Dr. Jameson 
has, however, narrowed the controversy without making it more 
agreeable. The Times correspondent saw him in Pretoria gaol on 
January 16th, and published a report of the interview on January 
23rd. Dr. Jameson, as might have been expected, gave a perfectly 
straightforward account of his proceedings—there was no accusa- 
tion of treachery against the Boers, or suggestions that they had 
led him into an ambush. He crossed the border in response to a 
document addressed to him by leading Uitlanders: “Dr. Jameson 
said he thought that the letter, a certified copy of which was 
captured by the Boers, justified his action, and that the clause 
guaranteeing all expenses absolved him from responsibility 
to the shareholders of the Chartered Company.” We gather 
that the document in question must be the “ Appeal from the 
Uitlanders,” dated Johannesburg, December 28th (published in 
The Times on January Ist). It is in many ways a remarkable 
document ; much of it is more calculated, one would say, to sway 
the House of Commons than the forces of the Chartered Company. 
The political position of the Uitlanders, which must have been 
quite as familiar to Dr. Jameson as to the signatories, is recited. 
They are heavily taxed but are not represented. “A deep-seated 
sense of discontent and danger” is reported as existing in the 

48* 
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Transvaal. “A foreign corporation of Hollanders is to a consider- 
able extent controlling our destinies and, in conjunction with the 
Boer leaders, endeavouring to cast them in a mould which is 
wholly foreign to the genius of the people. Every public act 
betrays the most positive hostility, not only to everything English, 
but to the neighbouring States as well.” We give the conclusion 
of the Uitlanders’ appeal practically in extenso :-— 

‘* Public feeling is ina condition of smouldering discontent. All the petitions of 
the people have been refused with a greater or less degree of contempt ; and, in 
the debate on the franchise petition, signed by nearly 40,000 people, one member 
challenged the Uitlanders to fight for the rights they asked for, and not a single 
member spoke against him. . . . . We may say that the Government has 
called into existence all the elements necessary for armed conflict. The one 
desire of the people here is for fair play, the maintenance of their independence, 
and the preservation of those publie liberties without. which life is not worth 
living. The Government denies these things, and violates the national sense 
of Englishmen at every turn. ‘‘ What we have to consider is, What will be the 
condition of things here in the event of conflict? Thousands of unarmed men, 
women, and children of our race will be at the mercy of well-armed Boers, while 
property of enormous value will be in the greatest peril. We cannot contemplate 
the future without the gravest apprehensions. All feel that we are justified in 
taking any steps to prevent the shedding of blood and to ensure the protection 
of our rights, It is under these circumstances that we feel constrained to call 
upon you tocome to ouraid.* Should a disturbance arise here, the circumstances 
are so extreme that we cannot but believe that you and the men under you will 
not fail to come to the rescue of people who will be so situated. We guarantee 
any expense that may reasonably be incurred by you in helping us, and ask you 
to believe that nothing but the sternest necessity has prompted this appeal.” 


Mr. Rhodes has retired from the Premiership of 

Mr. Ruoves. Cape Colony, and at the time of writing he is on his 
way home to “face the music,” as he tells us. The 

allegation against him, we gather from one of Sir Hercules Rob- 
inson’s messages, is that Dr. Jameson’s fiasco is the particular 
miscarriage (in which Mr. Rhodes had no hand) of a general plot 
against the Transvaal Government, of which he was the animating 
spirit ; that as managing Director of the Chartered Company he 
had been massing bodies of armed men in the territories adjoining 
the Transvaal which were to be moved against the Boers on a 
concerted signal. The onus probandi is on those who make a 
charge, and we still believe Mr. Rhodes to be incapable of such 
a treacherous design unless the contrary is demonstrated beyond 
reasonable doubt. No tittle of evidence to support this accusation 
has so far been adduced, and the only thing that has given any 
colour to it is the strange attitude adopted by ardent Rhodesians 
when the first news of Dr. Jameson’s march reached London. It 
seemed neither to surprise nor dismay them. Mr. Rhodes’ most 
malignant enemy has never accused him of being a coward, and 


* In some versions of the appeal the full-stop occurs five words further on. 
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we are convinced he will court and contribute to the fullest enquiry. 
It frequently happens that innocence does itself injustice by listen- 
ing to timid counsel, but we trust that in this case Mr. Rhodes will 
be strong enough and fearless enough to throw all the daylight 
possible upon the affairs of the Chartered Company. It is a body 
which, during the last few years, has rendered signal service to the 
Empire—the fusion of finance and Imperialism is not, perhaps, a 
very happy one, it is always easy for detraction to wound the In- 
perialism on its financial side, and for fair criticism to be diverted 
from the financial aspect by a recital of Imperial services. We 
should not be prepared to give finance a free hand in expanding 
the Empire, and we are convinced that the men who have been 
attracted to the Chartered Company by its Imperial work will not 
play into the hands of its enemies by any appearance of dis- 
couraging investigation. They will join Mr. Rhodes, and insist on 
facing whatever music there may be. 


We have not very much to add, unfortunately, to 
what we said last month upon the intervention of 
the United States in our time-honoured boundary 
dispute with Venezuela. President Cleveland has appointed his 
Commission, but whether that body is to delimit the frontier of 
British Guiana, or is merely to supply the American Government 
with innocent information, it is impossible to say. It has com- 
menced to sit, but the spirit in which it approaches its task, if 
fairly reflected in the interviews and speeches attributed to its 
members, is anything but judicial or promising. One of its prin- 
cipal members has already made a violent attack on Great Britain, 
and another is a Tammany lawyer identified with bitter Jingoism. 
The Commission has a heavy task before it if it faithfully 
executes its trust, as some of the most essential documents are 
lodged in the archives of Madrid and the Hague; they can 
only be consulted. in Europe, while the local part of the 
case can only be reached in South America. The laborious 
researches thus opening up before the Commission excite 
considerable impatience in the United States, and during the 
last month the Senate has been prominent as the exponent of 
a Jingoism which is anxious to show that it is at least as good as 
the President’s. It has debated the subject ceaselessly, and for one 
friendly utterance towards this country, twenty breathe fire and 
slaughter. It is extremely difficult for an Englishman to gauge 
American public opinion on the question, one is entirely dependent 
for inforination on The Times correspondent in New York; but, 
though a clever writer, he does not present a very clear conspectus 
of the situation. Moreover, he varies his impression almost from 
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day today. If this is a fair reflex of a varying American attitude 
towards this country a month after the bellicose message, the pros- 
pect is not a bright one. All private letters give a gloomy account 
of the extent and depth of the hostility cherished throughout the 
States towards Great Britain, and there can be no doubt but that 
the majority talk as though they would make no effort to avoid 
war. The various endeavours that are made to explain away this 
unexpected outbreak of unfriendliness, though proceeding from 
friendly quarters, are, to say the least of it, depressing. We are 
told that American school children are taught to hate us by incen- 
diary history books, and that they are too busy in after life to 
rectify their early impressions ; that American farmers regard us 
as a nation of bloodthirsty usurers, panting to drain them of their 
last drop of blood. We are also told that the people of the United 
States, being weary of their domestic politics, are anxious to relieve 
the tedium of life by embarking on a spirited Foreign Policy. One 
popular misconception has, however, been cleared up—the present 
tension is no longer attributed to a desire to catch the Irish vote— 
so even if we had become the helots of Ireland by passing the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, we should not have escaped the risk of 
American aggression. We do not say war will occur, it will probably 
be avoided somehow; but we wish Americans friendly to peace 
would exert themselves a little more. Our amiable, but not over 
wise, enthusiasts, who have selected this particular month to advo- 
cate a permanent Court of Arbitration with the States, appear to 


have met with practically no response upon the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


_ The attitude of this country towards America has 

ee hae admirably reflected in the speeches of Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. The prospect of a 

war with America is as repulsive to most Englishmen as any other 
prospect they can conceive, not because they are afraid of her, but 
because they regard her as bone of their bone and flesh of their 
flesh. This enables them to submit to treatment at her hands they 
would not tolerate from any other Power. The German Emperor’s 
telegram to President Kruger was an infinitely less offensive 
document than President Cleveland’s message; the former is a 
master of nineteen army corps ready for service, and he had we 
knew not what backing besides. The response to his telegram 
was an enthusiastic preparation for war by this country. The 
reply to President Cleveland’s message was an anxious search- 
ing of heart as to whether our case against Venezuela was full 
as strong as we thought it. Mr. Chamberlain was recently sub- 
jected to a most irrelevant and uncalled for attack on the part 
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of a leading member of the American Venezuelan Commission ; 
he is generally supposed to be strong in retort, but contrast 
his words upon the German aggression with his infinitely ten- 
der handling of our dispute with the United States: “A few 
weeks ago we were startled by an extraordinary manifestation of 
hostility on the part of Germany, that manifestation is passing 
away. It appears to have left behind it no more serious conse- 
quence than a certain imperceptible increase of virulence on 
the part of the German Press. But for us it has left 
behind something more than that. It has left behind the 
determination to increase our resources for defence.” Turning 
to the United States, Mr. Chamberlain said that a war be- 
tween the two countries was “an absurdity” as well as “a crime,” 
and felt convinced that with “ time, fuller knowledge, and on each 
side a conciliatory spirit,” the danger would pass away: “I believe 
that these things will be forthcoming, and in the meantime I re-echo, 
and I reciprocate from the bottom of my heart, the noble words 
which were spoken by Senator Walcott, amidst unwonted applause 
in the hall of the Capitol at Washington, when he said, ‘ Blood is 
thicker than water, and until a just quarrel divides us, which 
Heaven forbid, may these two great nations of the same speech, 
lineage, and traditions, stand as brothers shoulder to shoulder in 
the interests of humanity by a union compelling peace.’ That 
always has been, that will be, the wish of every Briton. The two 
nations are allied, and more closely allied in sentiment and in in- 
terest than any other nations on the earth. While I should look 
with horror upon anything in the nature of a fratricidal strife, I 
should look forward with pleasure to the possibility of the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack floating together in defence of a 
common cause sanctioned by humanity and by justice.” 


Mr. Balfour, in the speech we have already referred 

MR. BALFOUR'S to, though he is no visionary, indulged in a noble 

dream. After repudiating the suggestion that 

this nation impugns President Monroe’s policy, he discussed the 

idea of a war between England and America. As the passage is, 

perhaps, the most remarkable to be found in any of Mr. Balfour's 

speeches, and as it expresses in fine language the sentiment of 
English hearts, we reproduce it in its entirety :— 


‘“*But I should not be consulting my own feclings in this matter were I to 
avoid touching upon another aspect of this controversy with America, which, I 
confess, comes nearer to my heart than any technicalities with regard to the 
Venezuelan boundary or the interpretation of President Monroe’s doctrine. I 
have been deeply and painfully impressed by the different attitude, the different 
mode in which we on this side of the Atlantic look at the question of war from 
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that which appears to be taken by some sections of the American population upon 
the otherside. To us—I speak for myself, and I think I speak for those whom I 
am addressing—the idea of war with the United States of America carries with 
it something of the unnatural horror of a civil war. War with any nation is a 
contingency to be avoided at almost all costs, except the cost of dishonour, but 
war with the United States appears to have an additional horror of its own born of 
the fact that those whom we should be fighting are our own flesh and blood, speak- 
ing our own language, sharing our own civilization. I feel, so far as I can speak 
for my countrymen, that our pride in the race to which we belong is a pride which 
includes every English-speaking community in the world. We have a domestic 
patriotism as Scotchmen oras Englishmen or as Irishmen, or what you will. We 
have an Imperial patriotism as citizens of the British Empire. But surely, in 
addition to that, we have also an Anglo-Saxon patriotism which embraces within 
its ample folds the whole of that great race which has done so much in every branch 
of human effort, and above all in that branch of human effort which has produced 
free institutions and free communities. I have sorrowfully to admit that this 
view does not seem as yet to be shared by the English-speaking people in the 
United States of America. Large sections of them, at all events, if I may judge 
from the reports in the newspapers—which is all that I have to judge by—large 
sections of them seem to regard a war with this country as a thing to be lightly 
indulged in, an exhilarating exercise, a gentle national stimulus. To me that isa 
terrible, adistressing, and a horrible point of view, and I do not believe, and I will 
never believe, thatit is the point of view that will be permanently adopted by any 
large section in the United States. We may be taxed with being idealists and 
dreamers in thismatter. Iwould rather be an idealist anda dreamer ; and I look 
forward with confidence to the time when our ideals will have become real and our 
dreams will be embodied in actual political fact. Itcannot but be that those whose 
national roots go down into the same past as our own, who share our language, our 
literature, our laws, our religion—everything that makes a nation great—and 
who share in substance our institutions—it cannot but be that the time will come 
when they will feel that they and we have a common duty to perform, a common 
office to fulfil among the nations of the world. The time will come, the time must 
come, when someone, some statesman of authority, more fortunate even than 
President Monroe, will lay down the doctrine that between English-speaking 
peoples war is impossible, and then it will be seen that every man who by rash 
action or hasty word makes the preservation of peace difticult, or it may be im- 
possible, has committed a crime, not only against his own country, not only 
against that other country to whom he has invited war, but against civilization 
itself. May no English statesman and no English party ever have the responsibility 
of that crime heavy upon their souls !” * 


* Owing to the unconscionable length of the Episodes this month, sixteen pages 
have been added to The National Review. 
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THE KEY-NOTE OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


DurinG the past month the British public has become impressed 
with the necessity for most seriously considering our Foreign 
Policy and the lines on which it ought to be conducted for the 
future. Foreign Policy has been in the air, and men who never 
before gave the matter any real attention have been talking and 
thinking of nothing else. The incidents that have forced the 
country to fix its mind on external questions have been three— 
I leave out of sight the dispute with the United States as a matter 
involving the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, and as one 
to be judged on perfectly different grounds than those involved in 
foreign complications. These three incidents are :— 

(1) The complete failure of our diplomacy to save the Armenians 
and to force the Sultan to stop the massacres. We tried to make 
the Sultan yield. He resisted, and was able to maintain his 
resistance. 

(2) The German Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger, and 
the outburst of anti-English feeling in Germany. 

(3) The fact that as the feeling between Germany and England 
grew more bitter and threatening, the anti-English feeling in France 
and in Russia grew less acute, and indications arose of the possi- 
bility of a better understanding with those Powers. German 
dreamers and English pessimists imagined that the outbreak of 
hostility in Germany would lead to something approaching the 
formation of a general coalition against England. Instead of that, 
the German attacks on the British Empire merely showed that no 
such combination was possible, and that France and Russia, though 
they might have grounds for quarrel with England, were not going 
to try and destroy her with the result of making the German 
Emperor the arbiter of Europe—I say try, and advisedly, for the 
success of a general coalition is by no means regarded as certain 
even on the Continent. When the Duke of York warned Charles 
II. that he had become very unpopular, and was in great danger of 
being murdered, the King replied that he saw no cause for alarm; 
“ No one is going to kill me in order to make you king.” 

Now these phenomena have, unquestionably, suggested to the 
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great body of Englishmen certain conclusions, but before they are 
discussed, something in detail must be said in regard to the first 
two of them. How was it that our policy came to fail in Turkey, 
and to fail so completely ? Our object was to rescue the Armenian 
subjects of the Sultan from massacre, and worse than massacre. We 
essayed to accomplish this task by invoking the concert of Europe, 
that is by getting the Great Powers to agree to joint action, to agree, 
that is, in telling the Sultan that he must stop the massacres 
or oppose the will of United Europe. Up to a certain point we 
succeeded well enough—the point of mere diplomatic representa- 
tion. When, however, the Sultan began to ask, as he naturally 
did ask, whether the Powers were willing and ready to back their 
words by deeds, he found that they were not, and that the agree- 
ment did not extend to action. Naturally enough he snapped his 
fingers at such pressure, and as naturally England, which had taken 
the lead in the attempt to coerce him, was perceived to have received 
a considerable diplomatic rebuff. The complete story of the failure 
of the Powers to agree on joint action is still a diplomatic secret, and 
will in all probability not be made known for many years. The main 
factors are, however, clear. The only effective way of stopping the 
massacres was, (1) to send a fleet, necessarily the English, for no 
other Power cared enough about the matter, to Constantinople, or 
(2) to invite Russia to occupy Armenia as Austria occupied Bosnia 
and Herzogovina. To neither of these courses would the Powers 
agree. It was natural that Russia should object to the first. She 
regards Constantinople as the objective of her Foreign Policy. It 
is as much her aim to possess Constantinople as it is ours to keep 
India, for the Americans to uphold the Monroe Doctrine or for 
France to regain the lost provinces. But this cardinal principle of 
her policy was put in jecpardy by the proposal for naval action by 
England at Constantinople. It might easily have ended in the 
overthrow of the Ottoman Empire. But those who kill the stag 
divide the carcase. If Constantinople were to be taken by any fleet 
but a Russian one, Russia might easily have missed the prize. Given 
her object, it is easy to understand that Russia could not agree to our 
acting even as the mandatories of Europe. Nor apparently did Russia 


act alone here. She was supported by the German Emperor, always 


glad to do a good turn to Russia when it costs him nothing, and care- 
less as always whether England was or was not hurt in the process. 
The other alternative was for Europe to ask Russia to occupy the 
Armenian Provinces. I think we may safely assume that England 
was quite willing to ask her to do this. But here again Germany, 
acting as the head of the Triple Alliance, prevented a joint invita- 
tion. The Triple Alliance was not going to allow Russia to make so 
great an advance towards Constantinople, and they therefore closed 
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this door of escape on the unfortunate Armenians. Jn the decision 
of the Germans and their allies we were bound to acquiesce. We 
were acting as we have acted during the last five or six years, on the 
assumption that, though not in any way members of the Triple 
Alliance, we were bound, as far as possible, to give it diplomaticsup- 
port. When, then, the Germans and Austrians finally forbade the 
idea of a Russian occupation of Armenia, we were obliged to admit 
ourselves beaten in all attempts to save the Christians of Anatolia. 
From this it will seem that Germany was opposed to us all through 
our attempts to coerce the Porte, and that it was largely due to her 
and the Austrians that we failed. 

The outburst of anti-English feeling in Germany, and the 
Emperor’s attempt to interfere in the affairs of a portion of 
British South Africa—that is what the Transvaal is, though 
it is, no doubt, a portion endowed with the most extended form 
of local autonomy—came as a surprise tomany Englishmen. They 
had felt so convinced that Germany and England were working 
together, in spite of an occasional boundary squabble, that it was 
a profound shock to them to find Germany actually attempting to 
deal a deadly, blow to the Empire. Englishmen are accused of 
being indifferent to the Empire, but this is largely a matter of 
manner. In reality there is nothing they value so much as the 
future of the Empire. They feel that the Empire is a sacred trust, 
and that whatever may be the ultimate fate of these islands, 
they must preserve the existing Empire as the heritage of our 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. But one of the vital ideas 
connected with the Empire is a united South Africa—a new 
Canada, where, on the high and healthy plateaus between the 
Zambesi and the sea, Englishmen, joined by the Dutch settlers 
who preceded them, can rear a great community, self-governing, 
and yet part of the British Empire. But the instinct of the 
race realized in an instant that the Emperor's telegram meant the 
destruction of this ideal, and that the nation whom they had re- 
garded as a friend was actively striving to make a United South 
Africa under the Union Jack an impossibility. It seemed to them 
as monstrous an attack on the unity of the British Empire as would 
have been an attempt by England to detach Bavaria and Saxony 
from the German Empire. Suppose Bavaria were some day to 
begin quarrelling with Prussia, what would Germany think were we 
to instruct our Minister at Munich to treat Bavaria as if she were 
an independent State? But though Englishmen, who had not 
watched our Foreign Affairs very minutely, were astounded at the 
willingness of the German Emperor to try and wound us in so 
vital a spot, those who had been in the habit of looking 
closer were by no means surprised. They could not regard his 
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action as a sudden stab in the back, because they knew that 
for the last six or seven years Germany had been perpetually find- 
ing opportunities to do us minor injuries on her own account and to 
support those who were openly unfriendly in their most unfriendly 
actions, There was a certain superficial pretence of friendship on 
the part of Germany which lulled the public here into the belief 
that England and Germany were acting together, but whenever it 
came to action in the field of diplomacy, Germany was always 
against us. “In the region of diplomacy they are more hostile 
than the French.” That is aremark which must have been made any 
day during the last few years by a person cognizant at close quarters 
with the conduct of our Foreign Affairs. If there was a chance for 
humiliating and injuring England, Germany was sure to take it. 
But there is no occasion to labour the point. England has come 
to realize that Germany is not and has not been friendly to her, but 
just the reverse, and that in spite of the so-called understanding 
the German Emperor was quite as willing to do her a serious injury 
as Powers like France and Russia, who are admitted to entertain 
towards us a certain degree of enmity. This being so, it shows that 
England’s attempt to maintain a certain friendly understanding with 
Germany as the head of the Triple Alliance has proved a complete, 
and very nearly a disastrous, failure, and that it is necessary for us 
to find a new key-note for our Foreign Policy. That it cannot re- 
main as it is, or rather go back to what it was in 1895, is beyond 
question. 

There are two courses open. We can still either regularly enter 
the Triple Alliance, or else we can completely give up all idea of 
supporting it from outside as the best guarantee for the peace of 
Europe, and from the position of entire freedom thus gained adjust 
our relations with Russia and France in such a way that, though 
the Triple Alliance may receive a blow, we shall no longer be the 
lightning-conductor for the restlessness of those Powers—a rest- 
lessness produced in the one case by exclusion from Constan- 
tinople, and in the other by the loss of the provinces. Which of 
these courses will be approved by the nation? No doubt if 
we undertook to make the Triple Alliance into a Quadruple 
Alliance, Germany would probably smother her ill-feeling and 
give us almost anything we wanted in the way of colonial con- 
cessions. We should hear no more of interference in South 
Africa; “the wasp’s waist” in the centre of Africa, so rudely 
denied when the Congo Convention was negotiated, would be 
accorded to us, and we should find a general acquiescence in 
all reasonable demands. No doubt that is a very attractive 
prospect, and no doubt also we should be placed in a very good 
position for keeping Russia within bounds and for withstand- 
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ing French claims in West Africa and elsewhere, supposing we 
wished to withstand them. There is, however, one objection to 
such an arrangement, which is, I believe, absolutely fatal. Our 
entry into the Triple Alliance would of necessity involve the 
guarantee to Germany of the provinces which she so unwisely and 
so ruthlessly seized as the prize of the war of 1870. But to do that 
would revolt the moral sense of the country. It is true that 
England was not prepared to fight Germany rather than allow the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine against the will of the inhabitants— 
nothing less than fighting would have been any use in the case of so 
“ strong” a statesman as Bismarck. Still—witness the tone of the 
whole British Press at the close of the war—the moral sense of the 
nation was against the annexation of the provinces, and England would 
most unwillingly consent to making their restoration impossible. Ex- 
cept as a pure act of self-preservation, England would not join any 
active alliance for keeping France from recovering Alsace-Lorraine. 
Had not this feeling been so strong, French unfriendliness would, 
no doubt, long ago have driven us into the arms of Germany. 
Only in the last extremity would England set her seal to that bond 
of blood and iron which has had so sinister an influence on the 
tate of Europe. Had Germany not taken the provinces there would 
have been no wild desire for revenge on one side, no dread of an 
utterly implacable enemy on the other, and Europe would not now 
be ruined from war taxes, even before the peace is broken. There 
are to-day ten or twelve millions of men armed, or ready to arm, in 
Europe because Germany was not content to act as England and 
Russia made Europe act in 1815, and to forego the right of the 
victors to take captive a portion of the vanquished. The notion 
of England entering the Triple Alliance, however advisable from a 
purely selfish point of view, may then be abandoned as inadmissible. 
English public opinion would forbid it, except as an absolutely 
necessary act of self-defence, and that it most certainly is not 
under present conditions. 

If then the key-note of our policy can neither be one of general 
but uncovenanted friendship with Germany, nor yet of close alliance, 
there remains the alternative of cutting ourselves entirely adrift 
from all claims for German friendship and of coming to an agree- 
ment with Russia. This agreement with Russia, I believe, should 
be the key-note of our policy. Ishall venture, though with all due 
deference to those who are better instructed in matters of Foreign 
Policy, to set forth what I believe are the arguments for such an 
agreement, and what would be its consequences. 

In the first place, it is necessary to point out that there is no 
natural antagonism between England and Russia. England 
holds a vast Colonial Empire divided, or rather joined, by the 
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sea. Russia does not possess a single colony, her Empire, un- 
like that of any other great State, presents an absolute continuity 
of territory. She has no desire to lay claim to islands here or 
there, and she stands entirely apart from the African scramble, 
necessarily the chief scene of rivalry as far as England is con- 
cerned. Africa is still the land of Empires in the making, and 
England’s interests in it are vast and far-reaching. Again, Russia 
is hardly a trade rival. She is a great producer of raw material, we 
of the manufactured article. If then we are to find grounds for 
rivalry between us and her of a kind which forbid a friendly 
understanding, they must be in Russia’s aims, not in her actual 
position. What is the national objective of Russia? What is 
her “ruling passion”? Surely there can be no doubt. It is the 
acquisition of Constantinople. Russia may have other aims and 
other desires. She may dream of universal dominion in Asia, 
and of the conquest of India, but these are dreams, not the 
ruling passion, which in nations, as in men, is the touchstone 
of action. Just as the ruling passion of America is the hege- 
mony of the Western Hemisphere, of France the recovery of her 
provinces, and of England the maintenance of her scattered and 
heterogeneous Empire, so the ruling passion of the Slav is the 
acquisition of Constantinople. People talk as if Russia cared only 
for Asia. In reality she feels the Asian character of her Empire as a 
reproach. What she wants is to be more European, not more 
Asian. In fact, in the longing to possess Constantinople are focussed 
a multitude of minor aspirations. Russia, as I have just said, 
wants it in order to become more of a European Power. She also 
wants it from the commercial point of view as a harbour open all 
the year. Again, the religious feeling of her people—and no popula- 
tion is more deeply touched by religious feeling than hers—inspires 
Russia, with the desire to hold the Church of St. Sophia, and once 
again to restore the great dome to Christian worship. Not till 
the Cross has triumphed there will Russia be satisfied at heart. 
Again, only by the possession of Constantinople will Russia put a 
glorious end to the great struggle between her and her secular 
enemies the Turks. No doubt Russia may be trying to conquer 
Constantinople in Central Asia, as the elder Pitt said he 
conquered America in Germany, but her real object is not Asian, 
but European. She has tried, and till Constantinople is hers she will 
doubtless continue to try and stamp on our toes in India, but her 
object will not be to get India, but to force us to draw back the arm 
which we have stretched between her and the Bosphorus. But if it 
is certain that the possession of Constantinople is Russia’s ruling 
passion, it is no less certain that she holds, and rightly holds, that 
we have prevented her from acquiring it. Itis because of this, and, 
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as I believe, because cf this alone, that Russia ranks herself as our 
enemy and has done so much to show herself hostile to us as 
regards India. But if this is so we can relieve ourselves of her 
enmity by withdrawing our opposition to her occupation of Con- 
stantinople. The matter then comes to this—Is there any 
reason why we should still refuse to let the Russians go to 
Constantinople ?—Would her occupation of Constantinople do Eng- 
land any real harm? The answer given to this question by those 
who still desire to maintain the policy of the Crimean War is that 
the occupation of Russia by Constantinople would be an injury to 
us, and that it ought, therefore, to be prevented by England. The 
arguments that support this answer are twofold. Before putting 
them forth, however, it is as well to notice that the old argument 
that we could not hold India if Constantinople were in the hands 
of Russia has entirely disappeared. People feel that while on the 
one hand we hold Egypt, and on the other that Russia is within so 
short a distance of our Indian frontier, it is absurd to talk of a 
Russian occupation of Constantinople being a menace to India. The 
Indian argument has indeed shrunk to nothing, or only survives 
in the declaration that the Indian Mahomedans would be very 
much annoyed at a Russian triumph over the Turk. 

That the Mahomedan population of India have aright to be con- 
sidered I should be the last to deny. They must command the 
sympathy and admiration of all who have studied the attitude now 
adopted by them towards the Empire. Idoubt,however, whether they 
really care or think much about the Sultan, though, naturally and 
rightly, they defend their religion when it is attacked. The proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that the Mahomedans of India headed 
an insurrection against our rule only a year after we had fought for 
the maintenance of the Turkish Empire. 

In truth, the only surviving arguments against allowing the 
Russians to take Constantinople when they like are the arguments 
(1) That generally Russia would become too powerful; (2) that 
Russia’s power at sea would be enormously increased by the 
possession of Constantinople, and therefore our sea-power dimin- 
ished; (3) that the occupation would be an injury to our trade. 
But what ground is there to suppose that Russia would be made so 
enormously stronger by the possession of Constantinople and of a 
slice of Turkey in Europe? It is concentration, not expansion, which 
makes vast empires strong. Russia, in the position I have named, 
would, for the first time in her history, have left the protection 
of her snows, and have made herself vulnerable to attack from 
her enemies, Germany and Austria. At present the notion of 
invading Russia effectively is only entertained by enthu- 
siastic officers of the German staff, who think that Napoleon’s 
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failure can teach them no lesson. The rest of the world 
knows that with the first frosts the invaders must leave 
Russia. If, however, Russia has its greatest city and most 
fertile province with a winter climate like that of Milan and 
Lombardy, the idea of attacking Russia ceases to be an impossi- 
bility. It is true that if Russia occupies the great piece of Asia 
Minor which it would be necessary for her to occupy if she is to 
take Constantinople by the only way now easily open to her—the 
way of Armenia—she would gain provinces filled with splendid 
material for the creation of an army. But, it is argued, this is 
giving Russia a strength too great io be tolerable. “If she trains 
and arms the sturdy peasantry of Asia Minor she will be invincible.” 
A moment’s reflection, however, must show the fallacy of this line 
of argument. Russia will gain no great increase of strength, even 
if she gets 100,000 new fighting men a year. She has already 
fighting men as good as the world produces, and in abundance. If 
possession of such material alone made a Power invincible, Russia 
would be invincible. But Russia, for financial and other reasons, 
has failed to make an invincible army, and we may feel sure that 
the annexation of the warlike population of Anatolia will not 
suddenly alter this fact. If Russia is determined on making an 
invincible army she can make one without occupying a portion 
of the Turkish Empire. If she is not at present capable of 
making such an army, the possession of Armenia will not enable 
her to do so. We come next to the argument that Russia at 
Constantinople will become so strong at sea, that England will 
not be able to hold her own in the Mediterranean. But surely 
this is a mistake. Sea-power does not accrue to those who have 
convenient ports for hiding their ships away from an enemy’s fleet 
—Constantinople is no doubt that—but rests on the possession of 
ships which can beat the enemy’s ships. [ussia is a danger to us 
when and if she builds a huge fleet, not when she possesses a 
place in which they can be kept shut up. But how will the posses- 
sion of Constantinople enable Russia to build more ships and 
have a better navy ? 

Shipbuilding at the present day is purely a matter of finance. 
Russia will make herself strong at sea and so formidable to Eng- 
land only if she thinks the expenditure worth while. But I 
venture to think this necessary expenditure will seem far more 
worth while to her when she has not got than when she has got 
Constantinople. Granted that the possession of Constantinople is 
Russia’s ruling passion, and both sides grant that, then Russia will 
strain every nerve to attain it. But the best instrument for 
getting Constantinople is a powerful fleet. Russia, therefore, will 
build ships and make herself strong at sea, though the sacrifice 
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may be very great, in order to get Constantinople. Depend upon 
it, we are not making the Russian sea-power less formidable by 
keeping her out of Constantinople. Lastly comes the trade argu- 
ment. Many people seem to imagine that somehow Russia 
would knock our trade on the head the moment she had posses- 
sion of Constantinople. But what ground have we for this 
belief? Is not Russia an excellent customer in the Black Sea 
and in the Baltic? Why then should she destroy our trade 
in the Bosphorus? Depend upon it, a Russian occupation would 
increase, not decrease, the commerce of Constantinople, and 
a good share of that increase would fall to us. But, in truth, most 
ef those who oppose the idea of Russia going to Constantinople 
agree that it would probably do us little or noharm. They adinit, 
also, that it is inevitable, but they add : “ Don’t let us be in a hurry: 
why should we hold the door open? We don’t mean to fight for the 
Turks, it is true, but Russia thinks we may, and hesitates accordingly, 
which is all to our credit. Let us, therefore, sit still and get the best of 
a situation, which as long as it lasts is favourable to us.” But surely 
this argument, though very often given by men of large experience, 
is fallacious. In foreign as in other affairs, he does best who 
makes up his mind clearly as to what he really wants, and then 
acts on the principle that what he does not want he will frankly 
resign. It is no use to say, “I will bark and growl at people who 
come near that chair, but if they disregard my growls they may 
take it, for I have no sort of intention of fighting for it.” Such a 
dog-in-the-manger attitude soon gets found out, and guins little 
credit or substantial benefit for the dog. Depend upon it, if we have 
decided that we do not mean to fight to keep the Russians out of 
Constantinople, the best thing we can do is to frankly own to our 
change of front, and to tell the Russians that if they take it we 
shall look on with the best will in the world, provided only that 
they will make no objection to our presence in Egypt, and, if we de- 
sire to do so, to our taking one of the Greek islands as a naval station. 
But though the abstract advantages of this course have been as great 
any time this five years as they are now, there has been, I freely 
admit, till the beginning of the present year a very serious objec- 
tion. This objection has consisted in the unwillingness of the 
Triple Alliance, and especially of Austria and Germany to permit 
the Russian advance. We have supposed ourselves to be acting on 
2 friendly understanding with Germany and the Triple Alliance, 
and we have, therefore, felt it a point of honour not to invite Russia 
to do something which Germany and Austria have made it clear 
would be extremely disagreeable to them. You cannot blow hot 
and cold at the same time, and while we believed Germany and 
-her great satellite to be giving us their support, we could not well 
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initiate any course of action which had their disapproval. Now, 
however, all that is changed. Germany has shown that she does 
not care for our friendship, and has relieved us of all obligations 
to her, and Austria, though she has herself done nothing and meant 
nothing unfriendly, cannot expect to escape the consequences of 
being bound to the car of the German Emperor. It sounds a hard 
saying, but we cannot refrain from taking measures to counteract 
the hostile actions of Germany, merely because Germany happens 
to be in alliance with our good friend the Emperor of Austria. All 
we can do, and that would probably be enough, is to tell Austria 
that if, as must be the case, the Turkish Empire is destroyed by 
the occupation of Constantinople by Russia, our influence will be 
strongly given to support her claim to go to Salonica and to take 
over Macedonia. By doing that we should be giving Austria all 
she really wants, and be rendering her full payment for that minor 
diplomatic support, which, unlike Germany, she has always given 
us most loyally. It is true that she has not been in a position to 
give us any very material help, but that has not been her fault, but 
merely the result of her geographical position. As far as she could 
she has, no doubt, been friendly. 

It is sometimes said that if we were thus to offer Constantinople 
to Russia, and to assure her that our jealousy of her coming into: 
the Mediterranean had disappeared, she would in effect refuse, and 
that her attitude would be that of “Thank you for nothing.” No 
doubt while the offer is not made she may suggest that this would 
be her reply. There are many reasons for her doing so, and one of 
them a very strong one. Though we have heard little of it lately. 
the policy of France has always been to keep Russia out of 
the Mediterranean. Napoleon I. had no real intention of letting 
her get to Constantinople, even when in alliance with Alexander. 
Lamartine, again, though he was very eager for a Russian alliance 
in 1848, pushed his plan with the reserve that of course Russia could 
not expect France to see the balance of power in the Mediterranean 
upset. Napoleon III. actually went to war to keep Russia out of 
Constantinople. No doubt at present France would not, and indeed 
could not, oppose a Russian occupation. All the same, French 
statesmen are very glad to see Russia kept out of Constantinople 
by other Powers. But the Russian Foreign Oftice knows this, and 
therefore does not wish to make trouble with France by putting 
the occupation of Constantinople forward as her main diplomatic 
object, as she must put it forward if she let it be publicly known 
that if one of the Powers would only ask her to enter she would 
enter at once. If, however, the offer were regularly and openly 
made by England, and in a friendly spirit, we may be sure that 
Russia would not refuse. After all, public opinion acts in Russia 
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as elsewhere, and public opinion would not allow the Government 
to miss the chance of gaining Constantinople and freeing the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. The young Czar, too, would feel 
that he could not miss the chance of being the sovereign who 
replaces the cross on the dome of St. Sophia. 

Let us assume, then, that Russia would act on the suggestion that 
the occupation of Constantinople would produce no ill will or hostile 
acts on our part. Next we must consider the advantages which 
would accrue to England therefrom. They are as follows :— 

(1). We should have saved the remains of the Armenian race, 
for a Russian occupation of Constantinople would carry with it the 
occupation of Armenia and the northern portions of Asia Minor. 
But this alone would be a result worth many sacrifices. It is our 
right and our duty to protect the Armenians, and if we fail to do 
so in the end we are dishonoured as a nation. 

(2). We should have helped Russia to satisfy her ruling passior, 
and have done something certainly, and probably a great deal, to 
allay that restlessness which we have found so menacing in Asia. 
No Power can expand every way at once, and if Russia is engaged 
in taking over Constantinople and in guarding her new acquisition 
from envious neighbours on her western flank, we may feel sure 
that she will not be anxious to inaugurate any attempt to invade 
India. 

(3). We should have taken the sting out of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, as far as we were concerned. France and Russia are in 
alliance because they are both dissatisfied with the status quo. 
If Russia were satisfied, at any rate in our directicn, the Alliance 
would cease to be menacing to us. 

Suppose that Russia could be, and had been, satisfied by us on 
the lines proposed; we might turn to France, and come also to an 
understanding with her. And here it should be said that it will be 
no sort of use to go hat in hand to France, or to try to win 
her friendship by making her concessions here and there. We 
should adopt a firm and bold attitude with France, tell her what 
we are willing to do, and what not to do, and then leave it to her 
to put our relations on a good footing, or to let them remain as 
they are. But first we ought to tackle the question of Egypt 
squarely and fairly. We ought to tell France that we have made 
in Egypt exactly the mistake which she made in Tunis. When 
she went to Tunis she made declarations to England and _ to 
Italy, and to Europe in general, that she did not intend to annex 
‘Tunis, or to occupy it permanently, and she made a treaty with 
the Bey expressly providing under certain con itions for evacua- 
tion. But she has found, just as we have found in Ezypt, that it 
is far easier to occupy an Eastern country than to evacuate it, and 
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she now knows that the condition settled with the Bey for evacua- 
tion, namely, that in the opinion of France, the occupation was not 
required in the interests of law and order, will never arrive. We 
must tell her that we have been taught the same lesson in Egypt, 
and that it would be as great a crime and as great a folly for us to 
leave Egypt as for her to leave Tunis. Of course, if France chooses 
to make this a ground for turning her back upon us, well and 
good; we must simply accept the situation. Wiser counsels, how- 
ever, may prevail, and I for one believe they will, owing to the fact 
that what France really cares for is the recovery of the provinces, 
and that she has worried us so much over Egypt because she not 
unnaturally was anxious to do her best to annoy and injure a 
Power friendly to Germany and the virtual protector of Italy—one 
of the Powers leagued to prevent the restoration of the provinces. 
In that case there is a great deal which we can do to please France. 
ln the first place, we can let her understand that we shall raise 
no sort of objection to her acquisition of Syria. I[ aim aware 
that at the present moment many Frenchmen declare that they do 
not want Syria, and that if it were offered to them they would not 
take it. Too much attention, however, need not be paid to this un- 
readiness to accept the notion of the annexation of Syria. I think 
it is safe to assume thatif France once realized that she could have 
Syria without getting into any serious trouble over its acquisition, 
she would most readily take it. Remember that France has claimed 
to exercise a paramount influence in Syria for the last sixty or seventy 
years, and that she takes the greatest pains, by means of her schools, 
to spread French language and French ideas. It is idle to suppose that 
she has taken the trouble she has taken in Syria without the wish 
to occupy. Depend upon it, the withdrawal of English opposition 
to a French occupation of Syria would lead, within a very short 
time, to the substitution of a French for a Turkish guard at the 
Holy Places. To a Power eager for Foreign dominion, as is France, 
Syria and the Lebanon offer a rich prize. The country is already 
greatly developed owing to the introduction of railways, and in the 
hands of France it would soon be a far more valuable possession 
than Tunis. Another result of a friendly understanding be- 
tween France and England might be the consolidation of that 
great North-West African Empire which France has founded. 
Why should not France be given the greater part of Morocco ? 
—perhaps the best and richest piece of the world not in 
European hands. Up till now Germany has intimated that she 
would be aggrieved if Morocco were to fall to any Power but her- 
self, and has claimed the right to veto any other arrangement. 
Considering ourselves her friends, and in view of French hostility, 
we have, naturally enough, effectually supported her pretensions by 
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supporting the status quo. When, however, the obligation to con- 
sider Germany’s feelings has disappeared, we can freely indicate to 
France that we should not regret her annexation of Morocco, pro- 
vided only that certain conditions are observed. The only argu- 
ment against letting the French take Morocco is that of our sailors 
and soldiers. They say, and no doubt say truly, that Gibraltar would 
be untenable were Tangier in the hands of France. But, clearly, 
we cannot propose to take Tangier for ourselves. Our occupation 
of both sides of the Straits would not be tolerated by Europe. 
What, then, is to become of Tangier and the blunt-nosed Penin- 
sular in which it is situated? Why should not the Provinces of 
Tangier and Tetuan be given to Spain, but on the understanding 
that she is not to fortify Tangier, or to allow its occupation by any 
other Power? This arrangement would get over the only objection 
to the occupation of Morocco by France, and would prevent Spain 
feeling any grievance at the transaction. But there is yet another 
way in which we could do a good turn to France. 

If France became really friendly, besides making it clear to 
Europe that our sympathies would be in favour of a retrocession of 
the provinces by Germany in the interests of the general peace, 
we might, at the request of France, approach Italy with a view 
of relieving her of the terrible burden which she bears owing 
to her adhesion to the Triple Alliance. The time is rapidly 
approaching for the Triple Alliance to be renewed. Why should 
we not advise Italy to withdraw, and so save her finances from 
ruin? The first reply of Italy would, no doubt, be: “We should 
be glad enough to withdraw, but we dare not without guarantees. 
If we simply desert Germany and Austria, France will still be our 
enemy, and we shall be completely at her mercy. Remaining in 
the Triple Alliance is for us a simple act of self-preservation.” 
Suppose, however, that we were in a position to say, “ Make your- 
selves easy on that point. We will obtain for you an undertaking 
from France that she will not attack you if you sever your con- 
nection with Germany, and in order to make this undertaking 
perfectly trustworthy, we will guarantee your coasts against attack, 
and will promise to ally ourselves with you if you are attacked by 
France. In effect we offer you our protection as a substitute for that 
of Germany and Austria, and with this additional advantage, that 
you will be released from all dread of French attack.” The Italians 
would be most unlikely to refuse such an offer. They would save 
themselves from bankruptcy and be able to abandon their crushing 
expenditure on the army. The gain to them would, indeed, be 
of the greatest. It would, moreover, be easy to make this change of 
position still more attractive to Italy by an arrangement, under 
which she should be allowed to take Tripoli and the Cyrenaic 
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Peninsular. Those unfortunate provinces ought to be among the 
most flourishing on the shores of the Mediterranean. The Cyrenaic 
Peninsular is, by nature, a veritable paradise, and Tripoli is by no 
means unfertile, but Turkish misrule has kept them in a condition of 
misery and unproductiveness. Italy might there possess a territory 
well suited to colonization, and within hardly more than a day’s sail 
of Sicily. With the occupation of Tripoli, the old sore caused by 
seizure of Tunis by France might be healed. But if an arrange- 
ment under which Italy would be free from the burden of the 
Triple Alliance, and’would gain an outlet for her colonial aspirations, 
would be good for her, it would be still better for France. Con- 
sider for a moment the advantages which would accrue to her. She 
would face the Double Alliance, not only with her fleet free from 
the necessity of attacking Italy in the Mediterranean, but free also 
from the necessity of keeping a large army to guard her Italian 
frontier. She would no longer have to dread a war with two fronts, 
but could use her whole military force on her eastern border. It 
will probably be urged as an objection to such an arrangement as 
is here indicated, that it would be an incitement to France to attack 
Germany, and to begin the war which all thoughtful men must de- 
precate as an injury to humanity, whatever its results. A little closer 
reflection will show, however, that this is by no means the neces- 
sury effect of the new key-note for our Foreign Policy. If Russia 
were to secure that satisfaction which she would obtain by the 
possession of Constantinople, she would be far less willing to attack 
Germany and Austria than she is at present, and thus, though 
France would be freed from all fear of danger on her Italian 
frontier, there would be no great risk of the Chauvinist portion of 
her population making her improved position an excuse tor war. 
France would be less isolated; she would feel that time and cir- 
cumstance were working in favour of a restoration of the provinces: 
but her Russian ally would not be in a mood to give her carte 
blanche for attacking Germany. Ifa Foreign Policy such as this— 
a Foreign Policy previously based on an understanding with Russia 
could be carried through by our Government, it is clear that our 
position would at once become a very strong one. We should 
have avoided anything in the shape of an alliance, and we 
should have placed our foreign relations on a firm and intelli- 
gible basis. The only pledges we should have given would be 
those suggested in the case of Italy. But these would be not 
nore, but less onerous than those which now exist. We have let 
it be known for some time past that we could not permit the 
destruction of Italy as a naval Power. No doubt a Foreign Policy 
carried out on these lines would be injurious to Germany, but in 
view of recent events we are in no way bound to trouble ourselves on 
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that score. Germany has shown us that she is utterly careless of 
wounding us when she thinks her own ambitions and interests may 
be served. She has taught us the way, and has no right to com- 
plain. Indeed, a counter stroke to Germany’s blow should by itself 
produce an excellent effect. It would be an announcement to the 
world at large that we value the future of our Colonial Empire 
above all other considerations, and that we will never allow an 
attack on the Empire to go unpunished. When real malice has 
been displayed, and when the interests of the Empire are involved, 
we neither forgive nor forget. I do not think that the Colonies 
themselves want any reminder that the Mother Country will stand 
by them through thick and thin. Still, even in their case, it is as 
well to make it absolutely clear that action such as that threatened 
by Germany will never be passed over or condoned as long as we 
have a gun afloat and a man behind it. That feeling is the true 
cement of the Empire. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the key-note here sugges\ed by 
our Foreign Policy would be all very well if it succeeded, but that 
if it failed it would be a source of great danger. No doubt, if this 
is true, it is a very serious argument. But is it true? If the 
scheme of policy I advocate failed, it would at worst only leave us 
isolated. But that “splendid isolation,” as the plucky Canadian 
statesman described it, need not necessarily be perilous. It would not 
really be worse than the situation from which we have just emerged. 
There we were supposed to have the goodwill of Germany. Yet 
ina moment of difficulty she treated us with far greater hostility 
than did Powers like France and Russia, from whom we were 
supposed to be estranged. If Russia and France tell us they want 
nothing that we can offer them, we can be perfectly content to bow 
and pass on. But, as a matter of fact, such a refusal to listen to 
our proposals for an understanding could not last, even if it were 
attempted. We have only got to say firmly and clearly what we are 
willing to agree to do in order to gratify the “ruling passions” of 
Russia and France, and then to possess our souls in patience, and 
the inevitable course of events must, in the long run, make the 
two Powers take up positions analogous to those I have suggested. 
If a big man in an omnibus first refuses to move his bag out of the 
way but then does so, the other passenger near him may for a time 
refuse to move up because he is a disagreeable brute. In the end, 
however, the vacant space draws them, and a very few minutes 
after the bag has gone the vacant space is filled up. If we know 
our own minds, and act on clear and straight lines, there is 
no doubt that we can do all that has been suggested above. 
And for this reason. It will be injurious to no one but Germany 
—<Austria may grumble, but in reality she will be perfectly satis- 
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fied with Macedonia and Salonica—and Germany will be power- 
less to prevent any of the arrangements suggested. It is true that 
when the whole scheme is carried out the Turkish Empire will 
have been partitioned. But no one seriously believes that the 
Turkish Empire can ultimately escape being partitioned, or, indeed, 
can longescape it. Probably the acquisitions of territory suggested 
nbove would come gradually. All that is immediately necessary 
is the occupation of Armenia and later of Constantinople by Russia. 
As soon as that had taken place, Austria would no doubt find it neces- 
sary to restore order in Macedonia and to take Salonica, while France 
would secure her interests in Syria by an expedition. It would 
then of course be necessary to call a Conference in order to come to 
an arrangement as to the rest of the Turkish Empire. Here our 
diplomatists, already secured as to Egypt, might be trusted to take 
whatever steps were necessary to protect our further interests. We 
should not want territorial acquisitions, but it might be necessary 
for us as a Power ruling many million Mahomedans to make terms 
as to the Holy Places in Arabia. Again, it is conceivable that we 
might prefer to exchange Cyprus with Greece—to whom the islands 
would naturally fall—for a smaller and therefore less troublesome 
* place of arms.” 

I cannot close this article without a word of personal apology. 
The amateur Foreign Secretary is rightly regarded as, to say the very 
least, an anachronism. At the same time, it is sometimes necessary 
for outsiders to suggest new departures in Foreign Policy. Govern- 
ments, in matters so momentous as Foreign Affairs, do not like to 
take far-reaching steps unless they feel sure that the country will 
upprove. There is no falser position than that of a Foreign Secre- 
tary who finds that he has taken one path and that the country is 
in full ery down another. Suppose the Government should be in- 
clined to act in the spirit and on lines somewhat similar to those 
so rudely and amateurishly sketched here, they might well declare 
that they could not commit the country to so grave 2 course of 
action without the support of public opinion. But the only hope 
of getting an expression of public opinion is for those who hold a 
certain course of action to be of vital import to the national 
interests to speak out. If they are not lucky enough to gain 
the support of the country, at any rate no harm is done. 
If, on the other hand, a writer in my position finds, as is 
quite possible, that what he is thinking is being thought by 
thousands of other men a valuable fact has emerged. Heaven 
forbid that I should wish this or any Government to wait 
on the country for its Foreign Policy. All I desire is, if possible, 
to test whether if the Government is inclined to adopt the policy 
of an understanding with Russia the country is willing. And it is 
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in understanding with Russia primarily that I desire to advocate 
us the key-note for our new Foreign Policy. Let us make France 
our friend if we can, but let our policy pivot not on an agreement with 
her, but with Russia. Above all I ask my readers not to confuse the 
scheme suggested here with any of the foolish plans for begging 
otf the enmity of this or that Power. We must never adopt such 
2 position. Weare in no need to go hat in hand to anyone, or to ask 
any foe “to treat us nicely.” All we need do is to let Europe know 
that we have had our eyes opened and recognize an enemy where 
we thought we had a friend. This discovery has necessarily 
altered our position. There is no reason, moreover, why the altera- 
tion should not be made beneficial to Russia and France, and if 
they like we can arrange that it shall be so. That is an attitude 
which it is by no means derogatory for England to assume, and 
in my humble opinion she should assume it without delay. 


J. Sr. Loe SrracuHey. 


P.S.—As these pages are going through the press comes the 
report of a Russo-Turkish alliance. Upon this report I cannot 
comment, except to hazard the suggestion that, if true, it gives us 
the very opportunity we want for showing the Russians that we 
have no objection to their occupation of Constantinople. We have 
only got to express our complete acquiescence in the arrangement, 
subject, of course, to certain provisos, the chief of which must 
concern Egypt, to make our attitude towards Russia that which | 
have advocated in this article. 

J. Sr. L. 8. 


~I 
or 
io 2) 


THE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND BRITISH 
POLICY.* 


THE events which have happened since I accepted the invitation to 
address you,and announced the subject of which I proposed to treat, 
may, perhaps, suggest a very natural misinterpretation of the title 
I have chosen. It is not my object to touch directly upon any of 
the burning questions of the day, but rather to trace in broad out- 
line the foundations of British power, and to show the close connec- 
tion between those foundations and the majestic structure of Empire 
which has been built upon them. 

By the phrase British Policy I denote to-day, not the specific 
course adopted, or to be adopted by a given Government at a par- 
ticular juncture in international relations, but the historical calling 
of the British nation considered in connection with the means of ful- 
filling it. I believe that the purpose of a national existence cannot be 
arbitrary or accidental, but that it must flow from natural condi- 
tions, or, if you prefer the term, from natural laws. It will be my 
object to trace the natural conditions of the existence of the British 
nation, and to show how the policy of Great Britain, the purpose 
of British history and of British national life is the necessary and 
inevitable consequence of these conditions. 

There is a preliminary enquiry with which we may fitly begin. 
What do we mean by a nation? We should probably define a 
nation as a State conscious of its unity, or as an independent com- 
munity occupying a territory of its own, but however our defini- 
tions were framed, we should find the essence of it to be in the 
quality of independence, self-determination, or, to use the plain old 
English word, freedom. Independence, the quality in virtue of 
which a nation refuses to take orders from any source outside 
itself, is universally considered to be the specific attribute of 
national existence, the highest good, for the sake of which a nation 
will make every possible, every imaginable sacrifice. 


* An address delivered to the Navy League, December 19th, 1895. 
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A nation, however, is not alone in the world. The very idea of 
one nation implies the existence of other nations, so that the poli- 
tical world offers the spectacle of a series of concurrent indepen- 
dencies. The question arises whether it is possible to mediate between 
two independent powers, between two free wills. We shall probably 
tind ourselves obliged to answer that it is not possible. If that is 
the case the existence of nations implies the possibility of conflict. 
And experience shows that when the conflict turns upon vital 
matters, or matters considered vital by the parties concerned, the 
settlement can be effected only by foree—each will attempts to 
overcome the other. The axiom, then, from which we set out, is 
that the existence of independent nations implies the perpetual 
possibility of conflict. 

This truth has been so much obscured by doctrines which I 
believe to be shallow and half thought out, that I will digress for 
the moment in order the better to establish it. The assumption 
that war is an unnecessary evil has led to a variety of pro- 
posals aiming at its abolition. Let us consider for a moment 
two of the principal forms which have been given to such 
proposals. 

The first is that recommended by the Peace Society, which 
suggests that arbitration would be a proper and adequate sub- 
stitute for war. Is not the mistake made of trying to apply to 
-all cases alike a remedy suitable only for a particular class of cases? 
The idea of international arbitration is taken from the analogy 
-of civil disputes between individuals, which are usually settled in 
this way, a lawsuit being an arbitration under the authority of the 
State. Arbitration has long been the usual mode of settling those 
international questions to which it is appropriate. But to extend 
it to all international quarrels, and to substitute it for war, is to 
falsify the analogy. Even between individuals the use of arbitration 
is strictly limited. In case of an attack upon person or property 
‘there is no question of arbitration. Ina settled and civilized State 
the criminal law comes into operation, and the offender is seized 
and punished, the trial being simply an investigation to ascertain 
the facts. The State,in short, keeps an army of policemen, and 
employs them in perpetual warfare against criminals. Where there 
is no constituted authority able to protect person and property, 
men carry deadly weapons and defend themselves. This is exactly 
what nations do. Having no constituted authority over them, 
they keep fleets and armies to defend their territories and to secure 
their independence, which, as the expression of their free will, 
-corresponds pretty closely to the personal inviolability and freedom 
from constraint that Government secures to individuals. A subject 
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who believes his person to be in danger from the intentions of 
another, can have the threatening assailant bound over to keep the 
peace. A nation that sees its independence threatened can do no 
more than arm itself and seek alliances. 

The proposal to establish arbitration as the only remedy betweem 
nations resembles a proposal to abolish the criminal law and the 
police, and to render the robber and murderer amenable only 
to a civil action. The proposal for general disarmament may 
be compared to a suggestion for taking away the weapons of 
the police. Experience shows that it is unwise to leave the 
policeman altogether unarmed, at any rate in a_ turbulent 
district. 

The weakness of the arguments for disarmament and for uni- 
versal arbitration have led to a suggestion for which, at first sight, 
there is more to be said, and which deserves careful examination. 
The well-known French publicist, M. de Molinari, has more than 
once advocated the formation of a league of neutral Powers under 
the auspices of Great Britain. Besides Great Britain it would in- 
clude Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Denmark, and its func- 
tion would be to prevent the outbreak of a war between any two 
European Powers, or combinations of Powers, by the declaration of 
an intention to attack whichever party should be the aggressor. 
In a letter to The Times, published in October, 1893, M. de 
Molinari suggested that the neutrals were “ to declare to the Power 
that should take the initiative of breaking the peace their formal 
resolution to join their forces to those of the other side.” M. de 
Molinari thinks that the five Powers which he enumerates would 
together have the force necessary to prevent a quarrel, say, between 
the Triple Alliance and the Dual Alliance, from engendering a war. 
Assuming this to be the case, we are confronted at the outset by a 
serious difficulty. The neutrals are to send to both sides, at the 
outbreak of the dispute, a hypothetical declaration of war. What 
is to be the condition of this ultimatum ? The neutrals are to 
attack the aggressor. But what is the criterion by which the 
aggressor is to be distinguished, and who is to decide? There is 
hardly an unanimous opinion upon this question with regard to 
wars long past. Even in England there are two opinions in refer- 
ence to the quarrel of 1870, and in regard to the wars of 1866, of 
1859, of 1854, and, indeed, to nearly every international dispute, it 
is impossible to find such an accepted view of the origin of the 
difference as places beyond controversy the answer to the question: 
Who began it ? 

The neutral Powers, in order to insure that they should not 
commit the crime of joining an aggressive combination against a 
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purely defensive one, would be obliged to come to a conclusion 
about the rights and wrongs of the quarrel. How could they 
settle this point with sufficient certainty and rapidity to act upon 
it? Evidently the decision could never be made in advance, for 
it must depend upon the circumstances of the dispute. It would, 
therefore, be necessary, upon the appearance of any disagreement 
between the Powers of Europe, for the five neutrals to come to an 
understanding. A conference might be held in London, under the 
presidency of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, at which 
Switzerland, Denmark, Belgium, and Holland would be repre- 
sented. The labours of such a conference necessarily take time, 
during which the Powers in dispute would be exchanging angry 
notes and perhaps mobilizing their armies. ‘The neutrals would 
be obliged to mobilize at once in order to be able to act when the 
decision should have been reached. Either belligerent, if he 
doubted the justice of his own policy, or expected the neutrals to 
decide against him, would be tempted to forestall their decision, 
and to attack and crush whichever of the neutral States would 
probably be most dangerous to him. 

A more speedy process is, perhaps, contemplated by M. de Moli- 
nari, when he describes the league as sous la direction di 
VAngleterre. If the small neutral States empowered the British 
Government to decide their course for them and agreed to take 
immediate action under British guidance, the needful rapidity of 
operation might be secured. But the result of this plan, if it 
succeeded, would be to make England the formal arbiter of 
Europe—a situation to which it is scarcely likely that Europe 
would submit. The small States themselves would never thus 
abandon their own initiative, and if they did, the great Powers 
would suspend their quarrels till they had made an end of this 
claim to dictate to them. 

The difficulty of setting up the machinery by which the course 
of the neutrals is to be decided, seeins to be insuperable. But let 
us assume that this difficulty has been overcome, and further that 
the neutral league has forces effective and adequate for its pur- 
pose. There would then be in Europe a power deciding questions 
of right and wrong between the European States and enforcing its 
decisions. What would be the consequence, to Europe and to the 
world, of this state of things? The league of neutrals must evi- 
dently base its action upon the maintenance of the status quo. 
There can, therefore, be no change in Europe, for the league of 
neutrals will be bound to oppose the proposers of change. Every 
conceivable change is disagreeable to some Power, and the object- 
ing Power will always allege rights which the change would in- 
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fringe. When any proposal of change is made, the Power or 
Powers in favour of it will necessarily be warned by the league of 
neutrals to desist from their intention. Suppose the league of 
neutrals to have been joined by so many Powers as to be able to 
forbid war throughout the globe. Is it clear that the prohibition 
would be beneficial to mankind? No territorial change, no 
alteration of international law, no modification of existing treaty 
obligations will be possible without the consent of all parties, for 
the State which refuses to consent can always appeal to the 
irresistible force of the league of neutrals to prevent coercion. 
Peace will have been secured, no doubt, but at the cost of putting 
humanity into a strait waistcoat. 

The net result in practice of M. de Molinari’s scheme would 
probably be to lead England to throw her naval power, and per- 
haps a land foree—which would, in conjunction with those of 
Holland and Belgium and of Denmark, have appreciable weight— 
on to the side of one or other of the belligerent parties. It is 
always open to Great Britain, without any league of neutrals, to 
throw her weight into the scale, and so long as the British 
maritime power is believed to be overwhelming, the probability 
that Great Britain will take a side in a European conflict must 
operate as a strong deterrent against action upon the party which 
expects to find her in the opposite camp. This situation is 
distinct from that of an arbiter, which, as has been already urged, 
Europe will never tolerate. In so far as the British navy is an 
irresistible force, the position of England, independent of local 
continental disputes, and able, in all regions separated fron» 
Europe by the ocean, to assert her own policy, will always be dis- 
agreeable to some of the continental States. What would be 
intolerable would be the attempt to use this position for the pur- 
pose of laying down the law to the European Powers. Its proper 
use is for the assertion of British rights, and for the protection of 
British activity so long as that activity does not disturb the 
legitimate activity of other nations. It is one thing for England 
to make the most of her advantages for the assertion of her own 
interests, or even to take a side in conjunction with other Powers 
on behalf of what her own people believe to be justice and right : 
it is quite another thing for her to presume to dictate the law to 
other nations. She ought not to expose herself to the retort : 
Who made thee a Prince and a Judge over us ? * 

The truth seems to be that the cessation of war can reasonably 
be expected only from the amalgamation of all States into one 
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great world-State, a process which may, perhaps, be some day 
accomplished, and which undoubtedly will not be effected except 
us the result of a series of wars, of which it is impossible to foresee 
the magnitude or the duration. We, however, are concerned only 
with a phase of history marked by the independence of nations 
which we must therefore consider as perpetually engaged in the 
struggle for existence. The conflict between two nations implies 
an opposition of wills, and its issue must always be either the 
assertion of one will at the expense of the other, or a compromise 
which is merely a postponement of the quarrel. The object of 
each side in every quarrel must therefore logically be to break 
down the will of the other.side, which can be effected only by dis- 
uming the other side, and so putting an end to its power of giving 
etiect to its will ;—either the armed forces of the one State must 
destroy the armed forces of the other, and then proceed to put 
physical constraint upon the Government of the beaten State, or 
the weaker State may be starved out by cutting off its communi- 
cations with the rest of the world. The peculiar characteristic of 
un insular State is that neither method of constraint can be 
upplied to it except by forces operating across the sea; it can be 
starved out by maritime blockade: it can be directly constrained 
by invasion carried out across the sea. Our task, then is, to apply 
the laws of international dynamics, or, if you prefer the phrase, 
the principles of strategy, to the case of Great Britain as an in- 
sular State, the near neighbour of a group of continental States 
whose geographical situation compels them to be great military 
Powers. 

The fundamental principle of navigation, and therefore the con- 
trolling elementary law of maritime strategy, is the physical law of 
displacement—that a floating vessel invariably weighs neither more 
nor less than the quantity of water which its immersed part dis- 
places. It is a consequence of this law that the weight of a ship 
of given size is constant. Within certain limits, a builder may 
distribute the weight as he pleases. He may assign so much to 
hull,so much to engines of propulsion, and the remainder to cargo. 
or a given speed, the weight of engines for ships of the same size 
will be much the same. The builder, therefore, must choose be- 
tween assigning weight to hull, or giving it to cargo. A very strong 
hull means reduced carrying capacity, a great carrying capacity 
means a hull of the lightest possible construction. To these ele- 
ientary conditions is due the difference between a ship of war and 
i merchant ship; the merchant ship must necessarily be constructed 
to carry the greatest weight of cargo possible, consistent with a hull 
strong enough for navigation, and with propulsion sufficient for 
the speed required in its business. The moment the hull is un- 
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necessarily strengthened, the ship will cease to be able to compete 
as a carrier with other ships of the same size and speed which, 
having lighter hulls, can carry more cargo. A ship built with a 
hull specially strengthened in order to withstand the various shocks 
of battle cannot in peaceful trade pay as a commercial enterprise : 
and the merchant ship, with its hull lightened down to the margin 
of safety, can never be exposed to the same rough treatment for 
which the man-of-war, with its specially strengthened framework 
is prepared. 

This difference between the man-of-war and the merchant ship 
has always existed and probably always will exist. Let us observe 
its consequences :— 

The merchant ship as a rule must keep out of the way of the 
enemy’s men-of-war, and fighting at sea must be carried on in the 
main by specially constructed ships. A very few men-of-war may 
make a great area of the sea unsafe for an enemy's trading vessels, 
and therefore a very few men-of-war patrolling an enemy’s coast 
may, in the absence of friendly men-of-war, almost put an end to 
any trade by sea with that coast. The fact that the man-of-war 
is a special ship, and that the nature of its construction excludes 
it from profitable employment in trade, makes men-of-war coim- 
paratively few, so that at any rate in modern times no nation 
possesses men-of-war enough to serve as transports for a large 
body of troops. An army to be carried across the sea must be 
conveyed in ships of the cargo type, not in ships of the fighting 
type, and a fleet of such vessels is comparatively helpless against 
the attacks of a squadron of men-of-war. An army caught at sea 
in undefended transports by an enemy’s fighting fleet would be 
liable to total destruction—a calamity which can rarely befall an 
army on land. Thus the risks attendant on the attempt to invade 
a country from beyond the sea are very great, and the operation is 
safe only if the nation whose territory is to be invaded has no 
tighting fleets, or if its fighting fleets are so fully occupied by those 
of the invader as to make it impracticable for them to move to the 
attack of his transports. If the would-be invader proceeded logic- 
ally, he would, before embarking his army on transports, make an 
end, either by destruction or capture, or detention in sume well- 
watched port, of the fighting fleets of the defender. The defender, 
on the other hand, would be perfectly secure against invasion if he 
could destroy, capture, or detain the fighting fleets of the invader 
and still retain at his disposal a few men-of-war available to attack 
any fleet of transports. This situation, the situation of a power 
which has dealt, either by destruction, capture, or detention in port, 
with the enemy’s fighting fleets, and which still has men-of-war 
available, is described by the technical phrase, “ The Command of 
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the Sea.” It is evident that in any war the power which has 
acquired the command of the sea can freely transport its troops at 
pleasure, and is comparatively safe against any attempt at in- 
vasion. It will be further evident that where there is no com- 
mand of the sea, because both powers have fighting fleets as yet 
undefeated, the attempt at invasion undertaken by either side will 
be attended with very great risks, risks so great as to render the at- 
tempt exceedingly improbable ; but it will also be manifest that such 
a condition of equilibrium in maritime warfare must be, from its 
very nature, temporary and precarious. In warfare seriously 
carried on, where either side is at all in earnest, the attempt to 
upset the equilibrium by battle is sure to be repeated until the 
balance inclines one way or the other, and the balance once turned 
the advantage will be pressed to the utmost. 

A serious naval battle rarely ends without the destruction of 
some ships and the capture of others. The total number of ships 
is never so large that one or two losses by capture, which count 
double in the balance, will not completely turn the scale for a sub- 
sequent engagement. Suppose that twenty ships are engaged on 
each side ; if three on each side are sunk, the balance remains; but 
if in addition one side captures two of the enemy’s men-of-war the 
numbers in a subsequent engagement would be nineteen to fifteen, 
a ratio very far from equality. It is of the utmost importance that 
we should impress upon our minds this temporary and precarious 
nature of any equilibrium in maritime war. The production of naval 
forces, that is of skilled officers, trained men, ships, and guns is so 
slow a process, and their destruction so rapid, that between forces 
equal in every respect at the outbreak of war, a merely accidental 
advantage gained by one side or the other would be difficult for the 
other side to make good, and any decided advantage must rapidly 
lead to the discomfiture of the unfortunate party. For this reason 
a State to which either maritime blockade or an invasion by sea 
would be fatal can be secure only if it possesses in time of peace 
that considerable preponderance of naval force as against possible 
enemies which I would call the potential command of the sea; in 
case of actual conflict a State so situated must either obtain the 
actual command of the sea, or be exposed to the danger of entire 
overthrow either by blockade or by invasion. 

Here, then, is the first law of which we are in search, to which I 
would give the naine the law of insularity. An island State can, 
in the long run, preserve its independence only by means of the 
command of the sea. This law of insularity is the foundation of 
the whole national existence of Great Britain, the fundamental 
secret of her place in the world. There is, of course, no need to 
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command of the sea is by no means new. It was familiar to 
Drake, to Raleigh, and to Bacon, and received popular expression a 
century and a half ago in the refrain of the national song which 
describes the rule of the waves as the charter of the land. Those 
who, in our own day, have tried to urge this doctrine upon their 
countrymen—among whom, perhaps, the first place should be 
given to Sir John Colomb—are but attempting to revive a too 
long forgotten truth, a too long neglected national duty. 

The law of insularity, however, presents only one side of naval 
predominance—what may be called the British side, or, if we are 
to borrow an illustration from recent events in the Far East, the 
Japanese side. It is well to consider the other aspect, and to look 
for a moment at the continental side, or, in the Eastern analogy, 
at the Chinese side. The insular State, having an adequate naval 
force, has its coasts and its sea-borne trade secure. The continental 
State, or group of States, has all its coasts exposed to a landing 
from the island, and its sea-borne trade exists upon sufferance. 
No argument is needed to show that a continental State would 
never endure this condition of things if there were any means of 
avoiding it. That China should allow Japan the power of landing 
armies on her coasts, or blockading her ports and stopping her 
trade, is conclusive evidence of the impotence and decay of the 
Chinese Government: but that, in the face of so many great 
military Powers, Great Britain should for three centuries have 
preserved her independence, and should for two centuries have 
enjoyed the almost uninterrupted command of the sea, is due to 
a different cause—to the divisions of Europe. The Continent 
being occupied, not by one nation, but by many, the principle 
of national independence has prevented their ever acting all 
together. In every epoch the continental Powers have been 
ranged upon two sides, and, in the long run, Great Britain has 
always found herself helping and enjoying the help of one of the 
two parties among the European States. Now and then for a brief 
space she has resisted a combination of two or three Powers, but 
never has she had to face alone a determined effort made by a general 
combination. We are thus led to formulate a second principle or 
law, which may be called that of the balance of power, in virtue of 
which Great Britain has been enabled to maintain her maritime 
predominance. The balance of power has its material or dynamical 
aspect, and its moral aspect. From the dynamical point of view 
the possibility of the insular State taking, as she has so often 
done, a decisive part in the divisions of the Continent, arises 
from the twofold use that can be made of a decided superiority 
of naval force, which, as we have seen, renders possible either the 
blockade of an enemy’s ports or the landing of an army at almost 
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any point on his coast. Both these forms of constraint are familiar 
to us from the history of British warfare. But more important 
than the strategical or dynamical is the moral point of view, from 
which we perceive that Great Britain has had adherents or helpers 
on the Continent only by virtue of the cause she has espoused, 
and is by her situation compelled to espouse—the cause of national 
independence. Elizabeth, William III, and Pitt were fighting 
unwillingly, reluctantly, from sheer necessity, in order to maintain 
the national existence or independence. They found allies because 
the dangers which threatened them also threatened other 
nations who, equally reluctantly, were obliged to take up arms in a 
cause identical with theirs. In each of the great epochs of modern 
European history, Great Britain has been engaged in resistence to 
some ascendancy dangerous alike to her independence and to that 
of other States which necessarily and for their own sakes have 
been her allies. The cause she has represented has been on the 
whole that of humanity, of progress, and of justice, and so long as 
that shall continue to be the case we may believe that she will 
never be utterly alone. 

I need dwell no longer on the balance of power, because, since 
my own view on that subject was first published nearly two years 
ago, it has been confirmed by the remarkable volumes on the 
growth of British Policy which the late Sir John Seeley—whose 
memory will be more esteemed with every year that passes over 
his grave—has left as his legacy to his countrymen. I therefore 
pass on to another consequence of the command of the sea, that it 
brings all the coasts of the world peculiarly under the influence of 
the nation that possesses it. A maritime nation having almost a 
monopoly of power on the ocean, and devoted by the conditions of 
its existence to trade, is imperceptibly led to form settlements and 
to found Colonies upon uncivilized coasts, and to establish 
Government in those coast regions where there is scope for trade, 
but where the Government which alone could render trade secure 
does not exist. It is, I hope, unnecessary to elaborate this law of 
Empire, and I shall be content to remind you that in this case, too, 
the condition is not only material but moral. The world does not 
tolerate long any great power or influence that is not exercised for 
the general good. The British Navy, so long as it is undefeated, 
places every coast even of the most distant continent at the 
mercy of the British Government. That is the dynamical foun- 
dation of the Empire, and if that tremendous power should be 
misused, and should become the instrument of great injustice or 
oppression, we may be sure that the other nations would take 
means to restrain it, and that by some combination the British 
navy would be destroyed, the British Empire sundered into 
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fragments, and the power of the sea entrusted to other hands. I 
would formulate, then, as the last of the series, the law of service, 
asserting that the British Empire can subsist only so long as it is 
a useful agent for the general benefit of humanity. That hitherto 
this law has been obeyed we may fairly believe. Great Britain for 
nearly a century has had an almost undisputed monopoly of the 
ocean. She has used it to introduce law and civilization to every 
part of the globe which is accessible from the sea. She has de- 
stroyed piracy and the slave trade, and has opened to the untaxed 
commerce of all nations every port which is under her control. 

In conclusion we may briefly recapitulate the laws which have 
been formulated. We have seen that by the insularity of her 
position Great Britain has been compelled, in defence of her 
independence, to acquire the command of the sea, that the con- 
dition of permanent success in this effort has been that she should 
assist the other nations in the preservation of their independence ; 
so that the island State, in self-defence, has been obliged to 
preserve the balance of power in Europe, and thus the British 
navy and the British army have been employed to serve the 
general human cause of freedom. The position of isolation in 
Europe, of the absence of any permanent abiding connection with 
any special cause or party among the continental Powers, the 
habit of breaking away from traditional connections so soon as the 
allies who have been helped are able to stand alone, of resisting 
the Powers with which she has been most closely associated, as 
soon as their power has become so great as to endanger the inde- 
pendence of others—these are the characteristic marks of British 
Policy. They indicate the attitude of a Power whose mission is to 
serve as a make-weight between two nearly equal scales, and it is 
because the greatest service rendered by Great Britain to the world 
has been to maintain that balance between the European States 
which is equivalent to their independence as against one another, 
that she has earned the title which continental critics are so fond 
of applying to her of Perfide Albion. The impartial outsider is 
apt to come in for a fair share of abuse from both the parties. 
This position of isolation, rendering possible the sustenance of the 
weaker side in any European struggle against an ascendancy, this 
permanent readiness to choose her course so as to preserve the 
balance of power, is the condition upon which Great Britain has 
been able to assert and maintain the command of the sea, which 
carries with it as its necessary corollary the possession of a world- 
wide maritime Empire—an Empire which we are, perhaps, too 
prone to regard as the proud monument of the exertions of our 
ancestors and of our countrymen, but which, perhaps, ought to 
inspire us with the profoundest feelings of modesty and of 
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responsibility ; for the power in virtue of which it is maintained 
can be preserved only so long as it is justly and faithfully 
employed in the service of humanity. The position thus defined 
of security at home, of influence in Europe, and of power amount- 
ing to primacy upon the ocean and upon all sea-coast regions not 
in the possession of civilized States, is at all points the inevitable 
consequence of insular independence. We are thus led to the con- 
clusion, from which there appears to be no escape, that the geo- 
graphical position of Great Britain is such that she is compelled 
either to be the first of nations and to lead mankind, or to lose, 
not merely her Empire, but her very independence. 

I have now completed the course which I laid out—with how 
much imperfection none can be so well aware as myself. Before 
we part, permit me to make one appeal. The career of Great 
Britain isnot over. It is probable enough that new trials are in 
store for her. The sphere of her action, and the conflict of forces 
in which her lot is cast, is in our day greater and grander 
than ever before. If, during the next century, this nation is to 
fulfill her high calling she will require in larger measure than in 
days gone by the devotion and duty of her sons and daughters. 
Let us then try to be worthy of that calling and to live, as far 
as in us lies, not for our personal ends, not for pleasure, not for 
party, but for duty, and for the nation in which we live, and move, 
and have our being. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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Wauat is an editor? If we turn, as our fathers would have turned, 
to Johnson’s dictionary, we shall find in the last edition published 
during his life that the word in 1785 meant either “ publisher” 
simply, or editor in the sense in which the name describes 
Bentley’s relation to Horace or Warburton’s to Pope. The editor, 
that is as implying the commander of a periodical, is not yet re- 
cognized, and Johnson, if anyone, would not have overlooked him. 
Dr. Murray’s great dictionary gives 1802 as the date of the earliets 
recorded use of the word in the now familiar sense. It had, how- 
ever, as we shall see, been so used at an earlier time. The editor is 
regarded by most authors as a person whose mission is the suppres- 
sion of rising genius, or as a traitor who has left their ranks to 
help their natural enemy, the publisher. Hateful as he may be in 
himself, he is an interesting figure in the annals of literature. The 
main facts are familiar enough, and are given in various histories 
of the Press.* Yet I have found even in such books phrases which 
seem to imply a misconception—allusions, for example, to the 
“editor and staff” of a newspaper in the days of Queen Anne. 
Such a slip occurs in the most perfect presentment of the spirit of 
that period, Thackeray’s Esmond. Esmond goes to see the printer 
of The Postboy, and in the house encounters Swift. ‘I presume 
you are the editor of The Postboy, sir?” says Swift. “I am but 
a contributor,” replies Esmond. The scene is otherwise quite 
accurate, but Esmond, in his anxiety to be smart upon Swift, makes 
an anachronism. I do not know who wrote The Postboy at this 
period (1712), but shortly before it was written by Abel Boyer. 
Boyer was a French refugee who had to toil in Grub Street for his 
living. Some of his painful compilations are still known to anti- 
quarians, and his French dictionary, or a dictionary which con- 
tinued to pass under his name, survived till quite recently, if it be 
not still extant. He was employed by one Roper f to write The 


* I may especially refer to the last of these, Mr. Fox Bourne’s History of News- 
papers, to which I owe several facts. 

+t In Esmond, the printer of The Postboy is Leach, who really printed The Post- 
man. Whether Kemp, the writer mentioned by Thackeray, was a real person, L 
do not know, 
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Postboy, but was turned off in 1709. He then published a pathetic 
appeal to the public, pointing out that the wicked Roper had made 
money by his paper, and was dismissing him without just cause. 
He tried, like other men in the same position, to carry on a “true” 
Postboy, which, if ever fairly started, has vanished from the world. 
What kind of interviews Boyer was likely to have with Swift may 
be guessed from The Journal to Stella. Swift calls him a “ French 
dog who has abused me in a pamphlet”; orders a messenger to 
take him in charge, and requests St. John to “swinge him.” Who- 
ever wrote it afterwards, The Postboy itself was a “ tri-weekly ” 
sheet which would go comfortably into a column of The Times. Its 
speciality, due probably to Boyer’s French origin, was its foreign 
correspondence, and it had little else. ‘The whole, as a rule, seems 
to have been made up of little paragraphs extracted from letters 
giving rumours about the war, and the remaining space was eked 
out by half-a-dozen advertisements. Boyer’s “editing” was all 
done with a pair of scissors. He was hardly more than a clerk 
employed by Roper to select bits of news, and probably to arrange 
for a supply of the necessary material. 

We can make a tolerably distinct picture of the Grub Street of 
this period. The street, which not long ago exchanged its ill- 
omened name for Milton Street, had become famous in the days of 
the Civil War, when the abolition of the Star Chamber gave a 
chance to unlicensed printers, and the appetite for news was 
naturally at its keenest. When order was restored it was put 
under restraint, and languished dismally through the Restoration 
period. Roger Lestrange was entrusted, not only with the super- 
intendence of the one official organ, but with power of suppressing 
every rival. He acted as a kind of detective, and he declares that 
he spent £500 a year in maintaining “‘ spies for information.” One 
night in 1663 he showed his zeal by arresting a wretched printer 
called Twyn. Twyn, whose only excuse was that he was the father 
of three poor children, was caught in the act of printing what he 
called “some mettlesome stuff.’ Though the stuff was too out- 
rageous to be fully quoted even in the reports of his trial, it 
appears to have asserted that even kings should be responsible to 
their people, and might be taken to hint at a popular rising. 
Twyn was sent to the gallows to clear his views of the law of 
libel. That law, as Scroggs declared in 1680, was that to “ pub- 
lish any newspaper whatsoever was illegal, and showed a manifest 
intent to the breach of the peace.” Although this doctrine and 
the practice which it sanctioned are shocking enough to us, they 
suggest one significant remark. The accounts of Twyn’s and 
other trials at the time prove the infamy of Scroggs and his like, 
but they indirectly prove also the advent of a change. The 
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reporter had come into existence and was doing his work ad- 
mirably. The proceedings are taken down word for word, and the 
scenes are often so vividly described that they are more amusing, 
because less long-winded, than accounts of modern trials. 
Macaulay remarks that Jeffreys was awed at the trial of the 
seven bishops by the “ thick rows of earls and barons.” ‘The re- 
porter in the background was in the long run more important, and 
contributed to the remarkable change in the fairness of trials which 
took place at the Revolution. It was to be a long time before he 
could force his way into the gallery of the House of Commons; 
but his influence in the law-courts was of the same kind. 

The Grub Street of Boyer’s time contained many of the waifs and 
strays from this period of persecution. In wandering through that 
dismal region we get the most distinct of our few glimpses of light as 
from a tallow-candle held by crazy, half-mad John Dunton. Dun- 
ton, a descendant of clergymen, had become a bookseller, and got 
into various intricate troubles, till, as he tells us, he ‘‘ stooped so 
low as to become an author,” and sank in time to be a “ willing 
and everlasting drudge to the quill.” In 1705 he published his 
Life and Errors, a book which makes one long to ask him a few 
questions. He had seen many people of whom he could have 
given interesting “reminiscences.” Unluckily he did not foresee 
in what posterity would be interested. We do not much care to 
know at the present day that Richard Sault was in all probability 
the true author of the Second Spira, a book of which Dunton sold 
30,000 copies in six weeks, and which he now requests his readers 
to burn if they meet it. I have never had the chance of burning 
it, and cannot account for his remorse, though I hope that the 
sale was some consolation. But, besides this, Dunton had pub- 
lished the Athenian Mercury, a sort of anticipatory Notes and 
Queries, and to it not only this famous Sault, but John Wesley’s 
father and Sir William Temple and Swift, had been correspon- 
dents. He had known, too, all the booksellers, printers, binders, 
engravers and hackney authors of the time, and gives us tantalizing 
glimpses of some familiar names. He has short descriptions of 
considerably over a hundred booksellers, and from his account we 
are glad to observe that they already showed their chief characteristic 
—the possession, namely, of all the cardinal virtues. He enumerates 
and compliments all the writers of weekly sheets. Among them 
is Boyer, whom he praises for the ‘matchless beauties of his 
style” ; Defoe, with whom he had unluckily a running quarrel, and 
who is therefore mentioned with less warmth than inferior rivals ; 
and Tutchin, whose Observator is “ noways inferior” to Defoe’s 
Review. Tutchin was the famous person who was sentenced by 
Jeffreys, for his share in Monmouth’s revolt, to a punishment of 
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such severity that he petitioned the King to be hanged instead. 
His petition is supposed to be unique, and his prayer was not 
granted. He escaped to see Jeffreys in the Tower, and was re- 
ported to have sent him a halter concealed in a barrel of oysters. 
Tutchin was tried in 1704 for some of his Observators, in which he 
seems to have obscurely hinted that there might be some corrup- 
tion in the navy. He escaped in consequence of a technical 
blunder in the indictment, unintelligible to the lay reader, but, we 
are told, was afterwards assaulted in consequence of some of his 
writings, and so cruelly beaten that he died of his wounds. The 
evidence on his trial shows clearly what a leading newspaper was 
in those days. Tutchin had agreed with the printer to write a 
weekly paper for which he was to receive 10s. 6d. a time. The 
number printed was 266, and we are glad to hear that the printer 
raised the price in time to 20s. The printer incidentally admits 
that he had himself done such editing as was necessary ; that 
is, striking out phrases which seemed to be libellous. 

Defoe and his rival Tutchin differed from Boyer in this, that their 
papers were in reality weekly pamphlets, or consisted simply of the 
matter which would now be made into leading articles. Tutchin 
and Defoe were sound Whigs, though Defoe’s Whiggism had to 
make awkward compromises with his interests. Their chief oppo- 
nent was the vigorous non-juror and voluminous controversialist 
Charles Leslie, a martyr to High Church principles, who had to live 
partly by his pen, and from 1706 to 1709 published The Rehearsal 
on the side of unflinching Jacobitism. He escaped a trial for 
treason by retiring to St. Germains. The author had always to 
keep one eye upon the Attorney-General, and Grub Street was a 
Cave of Adullam for broken men, ruined in trade or political 
troubles, who could just keep body and soul together by their pro- 
ductions. They were “authors,” not “editors” of their papers, 
and The Review, or Observator, or Rehearsal were simply the per- 
sonal utterances of Defoe, Tutchin, and Leslie. Whether Defoe, 
like Tutchin, was paid by his printer, or whether, as seems more 
probable in so keen a man of business, he employed the printer, is 
more than I know. In the later years of his troublesome life, he 
was at one time in a position of respectability, with a comfortable 
house and garden, and able to provide a portion for his daughter. 
But Defoe was exceptional. 

Meanwhile the plan had been adopted in a higher sphere. 
Steele is distinguished in one of the lists of authors as “a 
gentleman born.” The official Gazette had been entrusted to 
him with a liberal salary of £300 a year, and, as we all know, 
in 1709, he started The Tatler, which became the lineal an- 
cestor of The Spectator and the long series of British Essayists. 
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All the best known authors of the eighteenth century tried their 
hands at this form of composition, as our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers had good cause to know. ‘The essays were lay ser- 
mons, whose authors condescended, it was supposed, to turn from 
grave studies of philosophy or politics to topics at once edifying 
and intelligible to the weaker sex. Many of these series implied 
jointstock authorship, and therefore some kind of editing. We know, 
for example, how Steele was ill-advised enough to insert in The 
Guardian a paper by his young admirer Pope, which ostensibly 
puffed their common friend Philips’ Pastrals, but under a thin 
cover of irony contrived to compare them very unfavourably with 
his own rival performances. Pope and Philips lived afterwards, as 
Johnson puts it, in a perpetual “reciprocation of malevolence” ; 
and the editor no doubt had already discovered that there might 
be thorns in his pillow. In those happy days, too, when the “ Revd. 
Mr. Grove” could win immortality on the strength of three or four 
papers in The Spectator, Steele must no doubt have had to deal in 
some of the diplomacy which is a modern editor’s defence against 
unwelcome volunteers. But he held no recognized office. When 
he got Addison to help him in The Tatler, he resembled, according 
to his familiar phrase, the “ distressed prince who calls in a power- 
ful neighbour to his aid.” To use a humbler comparison, he was 
more like the preacher who asks a friend to occupy his pulpit for a 
Sunday or two, and finds his assistant’s sermons more popular than 
his own. Addison and Steele appear to have started The Spectator 
in alliance, and they sold the right of publication when it was col- 
lected in a new form. The precedent was often followed by little 
knots of friends, and someone, of course, would have to do such 
editing as was wanted. One result is characteristic. There was as 
yet no “ We.” The writer of an essay had therefore to speak of 
himself in the first person; and as the first person was not the 
individual writer, but the writer in his capacity as essayist, an 
imaginary author was invented. Hence arose the Spectator him- 
self, and Nestor Ironside, and Caleb Danvers, and their like. 
The last representatives of the fashion were Sylvanus Urban of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine and Oliver Yorke of Fraser’s. The fictitious 
author was a kind of mask to be worn by each actor in turn. But 
of course periodicals of this kind, which consisted of nothing but 
an essay supplied by some author with occasional help from his 
friends, required no definite editor. After magazines had become 
common, they were often published as contributions, and then melted 
into the ordinary series of essays. 

For the main origin of the editor we must, then, go back 
to Grub Street. One point must be noticed. Between Grub 
Street and these higher circles of elegant authorship there was 
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little communication, and certainly no love lost. The modern 
author has sometimes looked fondly back to the period of Queen 
Anne as a golden epoch when literature received its proper 
reward. Macaulay speaks of the next years as a time when 
the author fell, as it were, between two stools—when he had 
lost the patron and not been taken up by the public. This, I think, 
suggests an inaccurate view. Grub Street had never basked in the 
sunshine of patronage. Its denizens had few interviews with great 
men, unless they were such as Boyer had with Swift or Twyn with 
Lestrange. The ‘hackney author,” as Dunton already calls him, 
was simply a nuisance to be suppressed unless he could be used as 
a spy. A few men of education drifted into the street; royalist 
divines (like Fuller) under the Commonwealth, and ejected ministers 
such as Baxter under Charles II. Baxter tells us that he managed 
by ceaseless writing to make £70 a year, and, now and then, such 
men were helped by some sympathetic friend in power. But patron- 
age, beyond an occasional bribe or possibly a payment of hush- 
money, generally descended, if it descended at all, upon others than 
the true Grub Street author. The great men of the seventeenth 
century now and then acted as patrons; the two greatest English 
thinkers of the time, Hobbes and Locke, were supported by the 
Earls of Devonshire and Shaftesbury. Some patronage was be- 
stowed upon Dryden and the poets, though they do not seem to 
have found it over liberal. Still, a nobleman often felt bound 
to send his twenty guineas in return for a dedication. Learned 
men, too, in the Church might of course hope for professional pre- 
ferment. But all this was no comfort to the bookseller’s drudge, 
and he got no benefits of this kind from the Revolution. What then 
happened was, I take it, very simple. The great man, thanks to 
the growth of parliamentary power, suddenly found himself en- 
abled to be a patron at the public expense. Naturally he was 
suddenly seized with a fit of liberality. The famous writers of 
Queen Anne’s day—Addison, and Congreve, and Prior, and their 
friends—became commissioners of excise, of hackney coaches, and so 
forth, or found shelter in other pleasant little offices of which Minis- 
ters could dispose. Such patronage was, of course, not given for 
abstruse learning; scholars and antiquaries were not sought out 
in their studies or college lecture-rooms, or enabled to pursue re- 
condite researches. Still less did it come to Grub Street. The 
recipients of the golden shower were “ wits,” or men known in 
“the town,” which was no longer overshadowed by the Court. They 
were selected from the agreeable companions at one of the newly 
invented clubs, where statesmen could relax over-their claret and 
brush up their schoolboy recollections of Horace and Homer. 
Halifax, Harley, and St. John could give a few crumbs from 
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their table to the men whom they met at the Kitcat or the 
Brothers’ Club. The pleasant time disappeared for an obvious 
reason. In the reign of Queen Anne the system of Party Govern- 
ment was substantially got into working order. That meant that 
offices were no longer to be given away for ornamental purposes, 
but used for practical business. Swift called Walpole ‘ Bob, the 
poet’s foe,” for his indifference to literary merit ; but Walpole was 
the name of a system. Places were wanted to exchange for votes, 
and a writer of plays and essays was not worth buying unless he 
were proprietor or hanger-on of the proprietor of a borough. As 
soon as this was clearly understood, the patronage of men of letters 
went out of fashion, and I greatly doubt whether literature was any 
the worse for the change. 

Grub Street, at any rate, had been little affected by the gleam 
of good fortune which came to the upper circles, and was not hurt 
by its disappearance. The prizes bestowed upon the gentlemen and 
scholars who could write “Spectator” were above the reach of 
Tutchin or Defoe. They had, indeed, reaped some rather ques- 
tionable advantages from the political change besides the abolition 
of licensing. Harley was the first English statesman to use the 
Press systematically. Under his management, the Grub Street 
authors ceased to be simply vermin to be hunted down; they 
might be themselves used in the chase. Harley’s name constantly 
turns up in this dismal region; he saved Boyer from Swift’s 
wrath; he appears in the background of other obscure careers, 
such as that of the deist Toland; and he is specially memorable 
for his connection with two of the greatest of English journalists, 
Swift and Defoe. Swift, of course, was petted as an equal, and 
flattered by hopes of a bishopric; while Defoe was treated as an 
‘“‘underspurleather,” a mere agent who could be handed over by 
Whig to Tory and Tory to Whig as the Ministry changed. Each 
of them, however, wrote what passed for his own individual utter- 
ance. The Examiner, while Swift wrote it, represented Swift, 
as The Review represented Defoe. The papers were not like 
modern party newspapers, complex organisms with editors and 
proprietors and contributors, but simply periodical pamphlets by a 
single author, though their utterances might be more or less in- 
spired by the Government. The system was carried on through 
the Walpole period, but a change soon begins dimly to show itself. 
A new race is arising, called by Ralph, one of themselves, “‘ authors 
by profession,” most of whose names are familiar only to profound 
commentators upon the Dunciad. The notes to that poem were, as 
was said, the regular place of execution for the victims of Pope and 
the blustering Warburton. Ralph, says Warburton in one of them, 
“ended in the common sink of all such writers, a political newspaper.” 
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Although that represented the lowest stage of human existence, there 
were some pickings to be had even there. The statement made 
by a Committee of the House of Commons is often quoted, that in 
ten years Walpole spent over £50,000 upon the Press; over 
£10,000 going to one Arnall, probably in part to be transmitted to 
others. That, as we are told, was the flourishing period of corrup- 
tion, and if authors got their share of it their morals doubtless 
suffered. And yet we may say, if we will not be too puritanical, 
that even a capacity for receiving bribes may imply a relative im- 
provement. A man who can be bribed can generally make a 
bargain; he is something more than a simple spy. Defoe was a 
slave to Ministers, who kept his conviction hanging over his head, 
and just gave him scraps enough to support him in the dirty work 
which he tried, very hard it seems, but not quite successfully, to 
reconcile to his conscience. Ralph was evidently treated with 
relative respect. His moral standard is defined by Bubb Doding- 
ton. Ralph, says that type of political jobber, was “a very honest 
man.” This, as Dodington’s account of him shows—with no sense 
of incongruity—was quite compatible with a readiness to sell him- 
self to any party. It only meant that he kept the bargain for the 
time. Honesty, that is, did not imply so quixotic a principle as 
adherence to political principles, but adherence for the time being 
to the man who had bought you; and even that naturally seemed 
an exceptionally lofty strain to Dodington. Ralph himself com- 
plains bitterly of the niggardly patronage of literature, but he 
ended with a pension of £600 a year. Among his allies and 
enemies were men like Amhurst and Arnall and Concanen and 
others, who, chiefly again through references in the Dunciad, have 
got their names into biographical dictionaries. Some ef them 
gained humble rewards. Ambhurst, a clever writer, who began, like 
Shelley, by expulsion from Oxford, seems to represent the nearest 
approach to the modern editor. As ‘Caleb Danvers,” imaginary 
author of The Craftsman, he received the most brilliant political 
writing of the day from Bolingbroke, Pulteney, and the “ patriots”’; 
and Ralph declares that he died of a broken heart when, upon 
Walpole’s fall, his services met with no reward from his friends. 
The Craftsman was itself on The Spectator or Examiner model ; 
but, as a party organ, inspired and partly written by the leaders of 
the Opposition, it has had something of the position of a modern 
newspaper; and Ambhurst, no doubt, though in a very dependent 
position, may be regarded as a humble forerunner of the full-blown 
editor of later days. 

Meanwhile, however, the comparative calm of the political 
atmosphere under Walpole was favourable to another direction of 
literary development. Defoe found time for the multitudinous 
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activities which entitle him to be a great-grandfather of all modern 
journalism. He helped to start newspapers; he published secret 
documents ; he interviewed Jack Sheppard at the foot of the 
gallows; he collected ghost stories; he wrote accounts of worthy 
dissenting divines recently deceased; he wrote edifying essays 
upon the devil and things in general; he described tours in the 
country; he passed Robinson Crusoe through a journal like a 
modern feuwilleton ; and, in short, he opened almost every vein of 
periodical literature that has been worked by his successors. As 
the time goes on we find authors who really make a decent living 
by their pens. There is John Campbell, for example, the richest 
author, according to Johnson, “who ever grazed the common of 
literature”; the ‘‘ pious” gentleman, on the same authority, who 
never entered a church but never passed one without taking off his 
hat. And to speak of still living names, we have Richardson, who 
had the good luck to be printer as well as author, and Fielding, 
forced to choose between being a hackney author or a hackney 
coachman, and Johnson who was presently to proclaim, as Carlyle 
puts it, the “blast of doom” of patronage. The profession, or at 
least the trade, is beginning to be established, and there will naturally 
be a demand for editing. The author of the loftier sphere still 
laboured under the delusion that it was unworthy of him to take 
money for his works. Swift, as he tells us, never made anything, till 
the judicious advice of Pope brought something for his Miscellanies. 
Pope himself, though he made his fortune by his Homer, is 
hardly an exception. The sums which he received, indeed, enabled 
him to live at his ease, but they were the product of a subscription, 
and, I fancy, of such a subscription as has never been surpassed. 
The good society of those days held, and deserves credit for hold- 
ing, that it would do well to give a kind of natural commission to 
the most rising young poet of the day to produce a worthy transla- 
tion of the accepted masterpiece of poetry. It was a piece of joint- 
stock patronage, and not a successful publishing speculation— 
though it succeeded in that sense also—by which Pope made his 
fortune. Grub Street, therefore, would rejoice little in a success 
which scarcely suggested even a precedent for imitation, and which 
fell to the man who was its deadliest enemy. Pope, with his ex- 
cessive sensibility, was stung by its taunts to that war with the 
dunces which led to his most elaborate piece of work. Though the 
bulk of his adversaries were obscure enough, the body collectively is 
beginning to raise its head a little. The booksellers, from Lintot 
to Touson down to the disreputable Curll, are indulging in a variety 
of speculations from which the form-of modern periodical literature 
begins to emerge distinctly. One symptom is remarkable. At the 
beginning of 1731 the ingenious Cave, having bought a small 
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long life and to be followed by many imitators. It had various 
obscure precursors, such as The Historical Register, and at first 
was a humble affair enough. Most of its pages were filled with 
reproductions of articles from the weekly journals; but it included 
brief notices of books, and occasional poems and records of events 
and miscellaneous literature; and, in short, was complex enough 
to require a judicious editor. Johnson tells how Cave, when he had 
heard that one subscriber, out of the 10,000 whom he speedily 
attracted, was likely to drop the magazine, would say, “ Let us 
have something good in the next number.” Nothing more could be 
required to prove that Cave had the true editorial spirit. Still, 
however, the editor was not, and for a long time he was not to be, 
differentiated from the proprietor. Cave himself looked after every 
detail. He arranged for the parliamentary reports (a plan in which 
his first predecessor appears to have been our old friend Boyer in his 
monthly Political State), and employed the famous reporter who 
clothed the utterances of every orator of those days in sonorous 
Johnsonese. The success of The Gentleman’s Magazine probably 
led to The Monthly Review, started by Ralph Griffiths in 1749, and 
as this was of a Whiggish turn, it was opposed by The Critical 
Review, started by Archibald Hamilton in 1756, and supported by 
Smollett; a sequence like that of The Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. These two were the first, and until The Edinburgh Review, 
the leading representatives of literary criticism. Both of them were 
edited by the publishers. Griffiths, in particular, is famous as the 
taskmaster of Goldsmith. When a publisher has to do with a man of 
genius, especially with a man of genius over whom it is proper to be 
sentimental, he may be pretty certain of contemptuous treatment 
by the biographers of his client. It is possible that even Griffiths 
had something to say for himself, and that if he was a hard master, 
Goldsmith may not have been a very business-like subordinate. 
Still, as Griffiths is said to have made £2,000 a year by a venture 
from which Goldsmith only owed a bare escape from starvation, 
the printer may have been of opinion that the immediate profit 
was worth a good deal of posthumous abuse. However this 
may be, it is noticeable that the men of letters who appear in 
Boswell’s great portrait gallery had no haven of editorship to drift 
into. They might be employed by the publisher of a magazine, 
and no doubt their drudgery would involve some of the work of a 
modern editor. But there was no such pillow for the wearied 
author as a regular office with a fixed income and the occupation 
of trimming other people’s works instead of painfully straining 
matter from your own brain. Good service to a political patron, 
or very rarely some other merit, might be paid by a pension; but, 
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without one, even Johnson, the acknowledged dictator of letters in 
his time, would apparently have never escaped from the writer’s 
treadmill. He was never, it would seem, more than a month or two 
ahead of the friends who have become types of the Grub Street 
author: Smart, who let himself for ninety-nine years to a book- 
seller, or Boyse, whose only clothing was a blanket with holes in it 
through which his hands protruded to manufacture verses. Per- 
haps the Secretary of the Literary Fund could produce parallels 
even at the present day, and the increase in the prizes has certainly 
not diminished the number of blanks. 

Meanwhile, political journalism was coming to fresh life 
with the agitation of the early days of George III. The North 
Briton, in which Wilkes began his warfare, was a weekly 
periodical pamphlet after The Craftsman fashion, started at a 
week’s notice to meet Smollett’s Briton, and written chiefly 
by Wilkes with help from Churchill. It had a short and 
stormy life, and was not properly a newspaper. But when Wilkes 
fought his later campaign, and was backed by Junius, we have at 
last a genuine example of a newspaper warfare of the modern kind. 
The Public Advertiser had a significant history. It was the new 
form of The Daily Post, started in 1719 by (or with the help of) 
Defoe. The Woodfall family, well known till the end of the cen- 
tury, came to have the chief share in it; and in 1752 gave it a new 
name and form, when Fielding seems to have acted more or less as 
sponsor. Upon dropping a periodical of his own, he advised his 
subscribers to transfer their favours to this paper, to which, more- 
over, he sent all his own advertisements, as Justice of the 
Peace. Probably the recommendation means that it had somehow 
been made worth Fielding’s while to let the paper have a mono- 
poly of these notices. It seems that fifteen years previously, the value 
of the paper was about £840. By the Junius period, twenty 
years later, this had considerably increased. The property was 
held in shares chiefly by well-known booksellers and printers. A 
tenth belonged to Henry Sampson Woodfall, who took the manage- 
ment from 1758, when his father died, and acted as editor for thirty- 
five years. The circulation in the Junius period was about 3,000 
daily, once reaching 4,000; and in 1774 (just after Junius had ceased) 
the profits were £1,740. The accounts which have been preserved 
show the general nature of the business. The expenses, other than 
printing, included £200 paid to the theatres for advertisements of 
plays, an item which has long got to the other side of the account ; 
£280 for home news; and smaller sums for foreign intelligence 
and so forth. Nothing is set down for editor or contributors, and 
the obvious reason is that neither class existed. The contributors 
were some of the poor scribblers of Grub Street who collected 
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material for paragraphs, or at times indulged in small political 
squibs. Contemporary portraits of the professional journalists of 
those days may be found in Foote’s Furces.* They are poor 
wretches, dependent upon ‘“‘ Vamp” the bookseller, or ‘ Index” 
the printer; living in garrets, employed as hawkers of scandal, 
domestic and official, rising during the parliamentary session to 
political abuse and in the recess picking up accounts of “‘ remark- 
able effects of thunder and lightning.” ‘All is filth that comes to 
their net,” observes one of the characters, and, in any case, they 
represent the class of labour which now fills up the interstices of 
more serious writing. The Public Advertiser, however, was by no 
means composed of such matter. If Woodfall had to pay the theatres 
instead of being paid by them, he got his contributors for nothing. 
The volunteer correspondent was apparently as abundant then as 
now, and the paper is chiefly filled by his lucubrations. Woodfall, 
who seems to have been a worthy man, prided himself especially 
upon his impartiality. He accepted letters from all sides, and the 
paper, though without leading articles, was full of lively con- 
troversy upon all the leading topics of the day; Junius, of course, 
during his short career, being the most effective writer. Naturally, 
the paper required editing, and in a very serious sense. Woodfall 
was responsible when Junius assailed George III., and had to keep 
a very sharp eye upon the performances of his anonymous con- 
tributors. Still, however, though in point of fact an editor, he 
was primarily the managing partner of a business. Probably, he 
would receive some extra share of the profits in that capacity; 
and would come very near to being an editor in the modern sense.+ 
We are told about this time that William Dodd, the popular preacher 
who was hanged for forgery in 1777, had “ descended so low as to 
become editor of a newspaper ”—a degrading position which would 
account for a clergyman reaching the gallows. His salary was 
five guineas a week. The name was therefore known, although 
the genuine editor has not as yet become a distinct personage. 
Between this time and the revolutionary period, several of the 
papers were started which were to be the main organs of public 
opinion down to our own day. On November 13th, 1776, Horace 
Walpole looked out of his window and saw a body of men march- 
ing down Piccadilly; volunteers, he guessed, for service in the 
American troubles. He was more astonished than we should 
be on discovering that they were simply “sandwich men,” or 
at least men with papers in their caps or bills in their hands, 
advertising a newspaper. Henry Bate Dudley, the “ fighting 
* See The Author (1757), and The Bankrupt (1773). 2 


a 
+ A ledger of The Public Advertiser, from 1766 to 1771, is now in the Free 
Library at Chelsea, to which it was presented by Sir C. Dilke. 
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parson,” who lived to become a baronet and a canon of Ely, 
was at this time chaplain to Lord Lyttelton and employing his 
leisure in writing plays, fighting duels, or carrying on The 
Morning Post. It had begun four years earlier, and Bate was now 
appealing for support against a rival who was starting a new Morn- 
ing Post. Bate, as Walpole says, was “‘ author ” (still not editor) of 
the old Morning Post ; and in 1780 he left it to set up The Morn- 
ing Herald in opposition. A duel or two and a confinement for a 
year in the King’s Bench prison varied his amusements. Walpole 
moralizes after his fashion upon the “expensive masquerade, exhibited 
by aclergyman in defence of daily scandal against women of the 
highest rank, in the midst of a civil war!” I do not know how far 
The Morning Post deserves this imputation ; but its history shortiy 
afterwards brings us within reach of the modern system. Three 
men in particular played a great part in the transformation of the 
newspaper ; two of them, as might be anticipated, were energetic 
young Scots, and one came from Aberdeen, the centre, as many 
of its inhabitants have told me, whence spread all good things. 
Perry, Stuart, and Walter were these creators of the modern news- 
paper, and their history shows how the “ able editor” finally came 
to life. The first Walter was a bookseller who thought that he 
could turn to account an invention called “logography ” (the types 
were to be whole words instead of letters) by printing a newspaper. 
Though the invention failed, the newspaper lived for a short time as 
The Universal Register and became The Times on January Ist, 1788. 
Walter’s first declarations show how accurately he had divined the 
conditions of success. His ideal paper was to give something for 
all tastes; it was not to be merely commercial nor merely political ; 
it was to represent public opinion generally, not any particular 
party ; and it was never “to offend the ear of delicacy.”” When it 
had survived logography and obtained its incomparable monosyllabic 
name, it was fitted for a successful career. The war was an ill wind 
enough, but it blew prosperity to newspapers as the wars of the 
great rebellion and of Queen Anne’s day had given fresh impulse 
to their infancy and boyhood. Walter, too, and his son, who took 
the helm in 1802, were keen in applying mechanical improvements 
and organizing the new machinery. The Times seems to have in- 
vented the foreign correspondent, its representative, Henry Crabb 
Robinson, being probably the first specimen of the genus: it beat 
the Government in getting the first news of battles, and defeated a 
strike of the printers in order to introduce a new method of print- 
ing. The younger Walter, however, seems still to have combined 
the functions of editor and proprietor until 1810, when Sir John 
Stoddart became editor. Stoddart was succeeded by Barnes in 
1817, and Barnes in 1841 by Delane, and editorship had «become 
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not only a separate function, but a position of high political im- 
portance. James Perry, meanwhile, had come into the profession 
from a different side. He had been early thrown upon his own 
resources, and about 1777 sent some articles to a newspaper which 
gained him employment at the rate of a guinea and a half a week. 
He soon rose to a better position. The Morning Chronicle had 
been started in 1769 by William Woodfall (younger brother of 
Henry Sampson), who gained the nickname ‘‘ Memory Woodfall”’ 
from his powers of bringing back debates in his head. His reports 
became the great feature of The Chroiicle ; but Perry, who was 
getting four guineas a week for editing The Gazetteer, succeeded in 
beating Woodfall by employing a staff of reporters. The Chronicle 
began to decline. Perry, managing with the help of a friend to 
scrape together about £1,000, bought the paper and made it the 
accepted organ of the Whig Party. It soon became a leading 
paper, and was for a time at the head of the London Press. It was 
ultimately sold after Perry’s death in 1821 for £42,000. Perry 
appears to have edited it himself until 1817, when his mantle fell 
upon another vigorous Scot, John Black, who had joined it as a 
reporter. Black and Barnes thus started simultaneously, Black 
representing the opinions of the “ philosophical Radicals,” and 
being steadily inspired by James Mill. Thus Perry, like Walter, 
marks the end of the period in which the proprietor still habitually 
acted as editor. 

Perry at various times received contributions from many of the 
most eminent writers of the time. Coleridge gota guinea out of 
him at a critical moment. Thomas Campbell published The Mariners 
of England in The Chronicle. Charles Lamb sent him paragraphs ; 
Sheridan, Mackintosh, Hazlitt, Tom Moore were among his con- 
tributors ; and Lord Campbell, better known as The Chancellor, 
was for a time both law reporter and theatrical critic. The last of 
the three rulers of the Press, Daniel Stuart, is still often mentioned 
for a similar reason. Stuart, like Perry, a vigorous Scot, had 
joined his brothers, who were settled as printers in London. They 
printed The Morning Post, which had fallen into difficulties; and 
in 1795, when its circulation was only 350 copies daily, Daniel 
Stuart bought the paper, house, and plant for £600. He raised the 
circulation to 4,500 in 1803, when it was surpassed in popularity by 
The Chronicle alone. He soon afterwards became the owner of 
The Courier in partnership with one Street, gave up The Post, and 
in 1822 retired, having made a fortune. Stuart was specially con- 
nected with Mackintosh, who married his sister when they were 
both struggling young men. His fame, however, rests more upon 
his connection with Coleridge, and he incurred the danger which 


comes toall publishers of works of men of genius. Certain phrases 
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in Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria and Tabletalk gave rise to the 
impression that Stuart was one of the conventional bloodsuckers, 
who make their money out of rising genius and repay them with 
the scantiest pittance. Stuart defended himself effectively ; and 
any doubts which might remain have been dispersed by the 
(privately printed) Letters from the Lake Poets. Stuart, in fact, 
was one of the most helpful of Coleridge’s many friends, and Cole- 
ridge to the end of his life spoke of him and to him with warm and 
generous gratitude. Coleridge, it is clear enough, and certainly 
very natural, took at times an exaggerated view of his services to 
The Morning Chronicle. His surprising statement that Stuart in 
1800 offered him £2,000 a year if he would devote himself to 
journalism, that he declined on the ground that he would not give 
up “the reading of old folios” for twenty times £2,000, 
and that he considered any pay beyond £350 as a real evil, is 
obviously impossible. Stuart probably tried to spur his indolent 
contributor by saying that his services would be worth some such 
sum if they could be made regular. But the statement is only worth 
notice here in illustration of the state of the literary market at the 
time. Southey acknowledges his gratitude for the guinea a week 
which he received as Stuart’s “laureate.” Poetry, by the way, 
appears to have been more in demand then than at the present day. 
Both Perry and Stuart’s elder brother offered to employ Burns; 
and Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, and Moore all published poems 
in the newspapers. Lamb tried his hand at “jokes.” ‘“ Sixpence 
a joke,” he says, “and it was thought pretty high too, was Dan 
Stuart’s settled remuneration in these cases,” he says (Newspapers 
Thirty-five Years Ago), and no paragraph was to exceed seven lines. 
In a letter of 1803, Lamb says that he has given up his “‘two guineas 
a week” from The Post. The highwater mark of a journalist’s earn- 
ings at the end of the last century is probably marked by the achieve- 
ment of Mackintosh, who earned ten guineas in a week. ‘“ No 
paper could stand it!” exclaimed the proprietor, and the bargain 
had to be revised. A few years later, however, we are told that 
Sterling, the father of Carlyle’s friend, was receiving the sum 
which Coleridge supposed himself to have refused, namely, £2,000 
a year for writing leading articles in The Times. Stuart, it would 
seem, in the earlier period was paying the fair value of their wares 
to Coleridge, Southey, and their like; but in the days of Scott and 
Byron the price of popular writing was going up by leaps and 
bounds. 

The normal process of the evolution of editors was what I have 
tried to sketch, simply, that is, the gradual delegation of powers by 
the printer or bookseller who had first employed some inhabitant 
of Grub Street as a drudge, and when the work became too 
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complex and delicate, had handed over the duties to men of special 
literary training. Two very important periodicals, however, of this 
period show a ceriain reversion to the olden type. The Edin- 
burgh Review owed part of its success to its independence of 
publishers. It was started, not by a speculator wko might wish to 
puff his own wares, but by a little knot of audacious youths who 
combined as Steele and Addison combined in The Spectator. It 
seems that at first they scarcely even contemplated the necessity of 
an editor, and Sydney Smith was less editor than president of the 
little committee of authors at the start. When Jeffrey took up the 
duty, he was careful to make it understood that his work was to be 
strictly subordinate to his professional labours, and had no inkling 
that his fame would come to depend upon his editorship. The 
Edinburgh, however, soon became a review of the normal kind 
Cobbett, on the other hand, started his Political Register as a 
kind of rival to The Annual Register. It was to be mainly a 
collection of State papers and official documents; but it soon 
changed in his hands into the likeness of Defoe’s old Review. 
It became a personal manifesto of Cobbett himself, and, as such, 
held a most important place in the journalism of the time. But 
Cobbett was, and in some ways remains, unique, and, as the news- 
paper has developed, the “ we” has superseded the “I,” and the 
organism become too complex to represent any single person. 
The history, indeed, would help to explain why anonymity has 
been characteristic of English newspapers, but I have said enough 
to leave that problem untouched for the present. 
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THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND MATABILILAND. 


No more striking instance of modern progress can possibly be 
given than the sudden advance of Matabililand from a state of 
complete and savage despotism to a country smiling under an 
energetic and just English control—containing a population England 
may well be proud of—with a well-built and rapidly advancing 
capital, an energetic Chamber of Commerce, a Chamber of Mines; 
and a Town Council, replete with most modern conveniences, 
including water-works, hospitals, a fine Stock Exchange, electric 
lighting, excellent clubs, post-office and telegraph department, 
breweries, ice factories, skating-rinks, a commodious market-house, 
four printed papers, racecourses and well laid-out cricket, polo, 
and football grounds, churches, tennis-courts, &c. In Matabililand 
there are 800 miles of good roads running through the country, 
sixteen hundred miles of reef pegged out, and 60,000 feet of dead 
work done in the various mines; a great part of the country 
is trigonometricaliy surveyed, and several thousands of acres 
are under cultivation, there is a well-disciplined white police force 
of 600 men, backed up by 1,500 efficient volunteers, and some 
300 native policemen—Native Commissioners appointed to every 
district control and protect the natives, and a supreme court 
is presided over by the most upright and esteemed of judges, two 
railways are in course of construction having a capital of nearly 
£2,000,000. The population consists of seven thousand white in- 
habitants. One hundred and twelve companies carry on opera- 
tions with nominal capitals amounting to £16,000,000, and an 
equal number of companies whose capital is at the present 
moment unknown to the writer, and some millions of working 
capital are steadily working to develop the undoubted mineral 
wealth of the country. 

To whom then is the credit due of adding this rich and smiling 
province to our Empire? There can only be one answer: to the 
Chartered Company, its Directors and Officers, and to the British 
Public, who have so generously supported and sympathized with 
the former in their endeavours to carry out the public programme of 
their Charter. To make this more fully apparent it is necessary to 
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show the former state of this country, the circumstances which led 
to its being taken over by the Chartered Company, and the conse- 
quent difficulties in the way, the successful episode of the war, and 
the work done during the last two years. 

The Matabililand which existed under Lobengula until Novem- 
ber of 1893, or two years and two months ago, was a country half 
as large again as England, containing 78,000 square miles, and 
governed by a far fiercer despotism than that of Chaka or Cetewayo. 
Comparatively little was known of the country beyond the reports 
of ancient workings of great extent, and of existing old ruins; but 
no white man had for many years been allowed to examine these ; 
and the very few hunters who obtained permission to visit Loben- 
gula were watched, and even when following the stringent orders 
of the king were nearly always robbed and illtreated by his young 
and insolent fighting men. ‘Two or three white men lived near the 
king’s kraal and traded with the natives; they were not allowed 
outside their enclosure, except to visit Lobengula, and they then 
had to keep strictly to the path. When performing this journey, 
nothing at times but the exercise of great control and prudence 
enabled them to prevent the insolence and abuse of the Mata- 
bilis from turning into personal violence. The Matabilis them- 
selves, a mixed and mongrel race of fighting Kaffirs, speaking 
a patois of Zulu, existed by the labour of their slaves (the Mahoo- 
lis), and the constant raids made by them on their surround- 
ing and weaker neighbours. These men were kept in order by the 
terrible evidence of his savage power constantly exhibited by Lo- 
bengula—the sudden and complete extermination of entire kraals, 
the massacre of a whole regiment, or the eating up of any chiefs 
or headsmen who were becoming wealthy, or obnoxious in any other 
way to the king’s advisers or medicine men. ‘These were lessons 
of everyday occurrence, and not easily forgotten. When the blood 
of his young men wanted cooling, the sending of an impi to raid 
some unsuspecting neighbour would employ their leisure moments, 
and another district would be laid waste, to be peopled henceforth 
by vultures, hyzenas, jackals, and heaps of putrefying corpses, and 
smoking ruins alone remained to tell of the fiendish scourge which 
had visited their country. How well these inhuman wretches did 
their work only those who have visited these deserted gardens 
and ruined houses can tell. It is estimated that if the ruined 
villages within a radius of 200 miles from Buluwayo were placed 
together they would cover an area larger than London. 

The advent of the Chartered Company’s force into Mashonaland 
and the protection given to the Mashonas, consequently, provoked 
the anger of the Matabilis, as a rich and lucrative field for raiding 
was at once closed to them. In their unconquered pride they were 
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confident of their ability to eat up these few struggiing and isolated 
mining individuals, who had suddenly come between their prey and 
themselves. and outrage after outrage was committed by them on the 
Mashonas, who were working for the white men, until at last, made 
bolder by the self-control and patience of the white men, a Matabili 
impi approached Victoria and commenced to massacre the black men 
employed in the mines. They entered the town of Victoria, 
assegaied the natives and servants of the settlers in the streets of 
the township, and Lobengula, when appealed to, refused to come to 
terms unless the Mashona men, women, and children who had taken 
refuge in that town were delivered to his tender mercies. Whilst 
doing this the invading Matabilis treated the whites with the 


greatest insolence, telling them that their turn would come to- 
morrow. 


The Chartered Company had (up to the end of 1893) been ex- 
pending large sums on entering, settling, and governing Mashona- 
land, and had up to this time no return of any sort to show their 
shareholders. The mining community in Mashonaland were 
suffering from the general depression, affecting South African 
Stock, and existing all over the world. No golden boom had yet. 
visited their endeavours or cheered their toil, and the few miners, 
most of them inexperienced in gold mining, were slowly bringing 
their discoveries into notice, and in some cases preparing to draw 
attention in England to the undoubted wealth of the country. 
Suddenly, at the most inopportune moment, with the dreaded rainy 
season just ahead, the fact, that unless they took the initiative and 
stopped once, and for all, the bloody reign of terror along their 
border, they would themselves be invaded, taken unawares and 
massacred in isolated and detached parties, became apparent, and 
therefore war, and that at once, must be undertaken. Cheerfully 
laying down their mining implements, neglecting their business, 
in fact, giving up that for which they had been struggling for the 
last three years, knowing well that they were postponing, perhaps 
for an indefinite period, the chance of drawing attention to their 
Mashonaland properties, with a force one-fifth of the size which the 
most experienced Boer Commandants considered necessary for the 
purpose, they advanced on Buluwayo. The admirable manner in 
which the campaign was conducted and the dreaded Matabili power 
completely broken is a matter of history, and though it may be 
natural for the Little Englanders to sneer at the action of the self- 
denying and plucky little band, who broke the greatest and most 
cruel existing native power inthat part of the world, and to pretend 
to sympathize with the Matabilis, it is pleasant to think that the 
English public are proud of the work done by their countrymen, 
and realize the debt due to the Chartered Company, who recorded 
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another step for England in the cause of peace and Christianity. 
And this at a total cost of £113,488 odd. On November 4th, 1893, 
Buluwayo was successfully occupied by the Chartered forces, and 
although Lobengula’s impis—the hitherto invincible regiments, the 
Imbezu and Insukemeni, &c.—now recognized their inability to 
cope with the combined forces of the Chartered Company, their 
power to maintain a guerilla warfare was thoroughly shown in the 
annihilation of Wilson’s gallant little party, and the narrow escape 
from a similar fate in December of 1893, which threatened the 200 
men under Major Forbes. The disarming and pacification of the 
Matabilis, Makalakas, and Machoopies was therefore an immediate 
and most important necessity. With admirable wisdom this was 
safely accomplished, and the confidence of the natives regained. 
Old South African residents, able to converse fluently with the 
natives, were despatched by Dr. Jameson in every direction, and 
succeeded in impressing the natives with faith in the pacific inten- 
tions of the whites, and restored complete confidence. The king’s 
cattle, which had been seized by the Makalakas and his former 
slaves the Mahoolis, were taken charge of by the Chartered Com- 
pany. No interference was allowed on the part of the white in- 
habitants with the natives, and acts of theft, immorality, or cruelty 
were on this account, even from the start, unheard of. Police 
camps, under non-commissioned officers, were formed all over the 
country. A town was laid out by the surveyor-general (Mr. Dun- 
can), and the first sale of building stands was held on July 31st, 
1894. 

A brief glimpse of the country just conquered may here be inter- 
esting. Situated partly within the tropics, having an average 
elevation of 4,500 feet above the sea-level, possessing a bright, warm, 
and dry climate, it is excellently suitable to Europeans, extremely 
well-watered by numerous rivers, has a fertile and well-timbered 
soil, and a regular and sufficient rainfall. It appeared a country 
intended for a white race, and for a prosperous future, and admirably 
suited for agricultural and grazing purposes. 

The general geological features of the country were found to be 
a series of upturned schists, shales, slates, and quartzites (probably 
of the Silurian period), in which the majority of the auriferous 
lodes occurred. These reefs are mostly of an interbedded character, 
although fissure veins are not uncommon. Dividing these auri- 
ferous districts from one another are regions of hydrothermal 
rock, principally of a syenitic or granetic class. In these rocks 
numerous fissure lodes occur, and have in some places been worked 
by the ancients. They do not appear to the writer to be so persis- 
tent or permanent as the reefs above described, but many of them 
are undoubtedly very rich. Between the granetic and schistose 
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country, and also occurring in both, are strong masses of eruptive 
rock, in many cases completely altering the conformation and strike 
of schistose country. In no case is this so noticeable as in the 
Belingwe district. Sandstones forming tablelands occur to the 
north, east, and west of Buluwayo, and appear to be of the same 
age and character as the sandstones of the Transvaal. These sand- 
stones lie unconformably on the top of the schistose rocks. Con- 
glomerates and coal-beds exist in these sandstones of a similar 
character to those found in the Transvaal, but so far no auriferous 
conglomerates have been discovered. The auriferous reefs have 
been extensively worked by some educated mining people at some 
very distant period of time, and it is probable that this work has 
been continued at different periods by the inhabitants of the coun- 
try. ‘Traces of skilled work are not uncommon, although the tools 
and appliances used by the first miners have doubtless long since 
disappeared. Towards the Zambesi river, and to the north of it, 
gold reefs are now being worked by the inhabitants. The Portu- 
guese records at Lisbon unfortunately throw no light on this inter- 
esting problem, though they speak of ancient mining works existing 
previous to their occupation of the east coast. Search is now being 
made in the Vatican, and it is hoped that the records there may 
throw some light on this subject. 

Iron has been extensively worked by the Matabilis and immense 
deposits of excellent iron ore exist in Matabililand. This in con- 
junction with the recently discovered coal and abundant supply of 
lime and salt seem at present to be the principal mineral wealth of 
Matabililand, though it is not improbable tin and zinc will be 
found in payable quantities. 

The country can be considered rich as far as agriculture and graz- 
ing is concerned, though until the railways are built the former 
source of wealth will be in abeyance. 

Immense timber forests containing most admirable timber exist 
principally to the north of, and at a short distance from, Buluwayo. 
So valuable is this wood that the owners of local sawmills are pay- 
ing £2 10s. per load for the right of cutting it. Most of the wood 
used in Bulwayo is cut within thirty miles and the timber resembles 
mahogany and teak. An abundant supply of firewood exists all 
over the country, and it is possible to subsist for a great part of the 
year on the native wild fruits, many of which are most luscious. 

The rivers and streams are large and numerous, and are filled with 
fish, most of which are excellent eating, the bream, tiger fish, barbel, 
sqeaker, and the yellow fish are the principal kinds fit for food. 
Game of every sort exists, and it will be many years before they 
are exterminated, the Chartered Company having adopted stringent 
game laws, and the shooting of the hippopotamus, the elephant» 
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giraffe, ostrich, and the eland have been strictly forbidden, while 
a close season for birds and bucks is in forec. Birds are very 
plentiful, and the pheasant and partridge, koran, pow, wild duck, 
snipe, and pigeon are very numerous. 

The climate is a healthy one. In many places malarial fever of 
a milder type than that in Mashonaland exists. The attacks of 
this fever seldom prove fatal when the patient receives careful 
attention, and it will no doubt eventually disappear as cultivation 
and civilization advance. 

The native population was unevenly distributed owing to the large 
hunting areas depopulated by Lobengula and reserved for hunting 
purposes, and was composed of three distinct native races, two of 
which had hitherto been kept in check by Lobengula. ‘The position 
of the now conquered Matabilis was nota pleasant one. Disarmed, 
as they were, their former slaves were able to treat them with every 
species of contempt, and to take from the Matabilis their wives and 
children, &c. In an “ indaba,” held when Mr. Cecil Rhodes visited 
Buluwayo, on September 14th, 1894, the position was clearly put 
by ‘‘Gwei” (Tobacco), one of the head men, who said they were 
satisfied with their treatment by the white men, and had nothing 
to complain about, save the behaviour of the Mahoolis, who ill- 
treated them, took their wives, &c., and having now no arms they 
could not defend themselves. 

“Why do you not walk into camp and complain?” asked Mr. 
Rhodes, “surely you have legs. Dr. Jameson will listen to you 
all”; and, said he, “‘ because we have beaten you we are not going 
to make your former dogs your masters. All your complaints will 
be listened to,” &c. 

And faithfully has the policy been carried out. The natives are, in 
consequence, living at present in confidence, and enjoy a fairly quiet 
and contented life. Experienced native commissioners are appointed 
all over the country, and any complaints are at once listened to and 
steps taken to secure a redress of any wrongs. The Makalakas 
were a race under the control of the Matabili (but not their slaves), 
and existed in isolated groups, with their huts perched on the sides 
and summits of the huge boulders composing the granite koppies, 
small mushroom-like buildings hidden amid the rich foliage of the 
acacia trees, and, in most cases, in impregnable situations. They 
owned cattle and goats, cultivated the soil, and were huntsmen. 
One of their methods of capturing big game was to drive the buck 
into heavy nets made from native hemp, and then kill it. The cattle 
were driven into the koppies at night time, or, when danger threat- 
ened, and climbed the rocks like goats. These men are still armed, 
and even now some of them are insolent and defiant, and if there is 
any source of danger from the natives it will come from this quarter. 
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The Mahoolis, scattered over the country in various sized kraals, 
were the slaves of the Matabilis. They owned but few cattle, and 
were treated like dogs; but like most black men of a similar class 
when relieved from their degraded position, would soon have become 
insolent and troublesome. It must, therefore, be admitted that the 
Chartered Company’s administrators have shown great ability, by 
so quickly and pacifically settling the native question; and it is 
greatly to be feared that the difficulties of controlling the natives 
will be enhanced if the government of the country is taken out of 
the hands of the Chartered Company. The importance of making 
the blacks of Matabililand not only pay a hut tax, but doing at 
least three months’ work during the year is recognized by all men 
experienced in the native question. At present in some districts 
labour is scarce—the Matabili, Makalakas, and Mahoolis, after 
years of idleness and plunder, find it hard to work, and would 
rather sit in idleness and watch their wives do all the work than do 
any themselves. But there are hopes that the wide and common- 
sense views of Mr. Rhodes will prevail throughout Africa, and 
that the vast resources of native labour may be utilized much 
more than at present. A certainamount of enforced labour should 
be required from the now useless and idle black races—paid for, of 
course, and reguiated. The Boers may be behind us in civilization, 
but two hundred years of experience has taught them, as it has 
taught most African residents, the way to treat the natives; and 
although we have sometimes to condemn the savage cruelty of the 
Boer, yet the Kaffir servant of the Boer farmer seems to be the 
most contented, cheerful, and happy mortal one could wish to meet. 
These blacks of Matabililand have, during the last two years, 
totally altered their manner of living, and unless the administrators 
of the country deal with a firm hand, backed up by an efficient 
police force, they will become arrogant and troublesome. If the 
worthy people who seem to take up every evil under the sun, 
save that existing immediately around their own homes, would only 
see that providence has placed a large supply of natural labour in 
South Africa, which should be utilized for the good of the country 
and themselves, and that it should be considered that the command 
which mankind received through Adam—“ In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread ’’—was not meant to exclude the male black 
man, they might perhaps not object to seeing these people working 
for at least two days in the week. 

The rapid settlement of the native question allowed prospectors and 
explorers, in the month of May, 1894, to commence work in pegging 
reefs and farm areas, and it was speedily discovered that very large 
isolated districts of auriferous country existed all over the country, 
in all of which a vast amount of work had been done by the 
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ancients. These old workings, though in some ways advantageous 
were not without their disadvantages. The pegging off of the 
auriferous areas, in consequence of the certain indications shown by 
old workings was, on one hand, extremely rapid. No prospecting, 
in the first place, was necessary—the natives, on payment of small 
sums, eagerly disclosed the existence of the old holes, and thus, up 
to September, 1894, 21,783 claims had been pegged, representing 
over 650 miles of continuous reef. In those districts depopulated 
by Lobengula, and elsewhere, little by little fresh workings were 
discovered, until, at the present moment, some 1,600 miles of reef, 
mostly connected with old workings, have been pegged out. One 
of the drawbacks attending this pegging on the old works of the 
ancients was, that the auriferous lodes had been worked by them 
to an average depth of 45 feet, and in the course of the centuries 
which have elapsed since that time, the earth and mullock had 
gradually silted in, until the lodes they worked on were buried to an 
average depth of at least 30 feet, and thus, until the shafts were 
sunk, no fair estimate could be formed of the reef left. The mul- 
lock (débris), however, left by the ancients round these old holes 
conclusively proved that very rich lodes must have been worked in 
former times, for the assay of the smaller pebbles gave returns of 
from 6 dwt. to 24 ox. of gold to the ton. 

The results obtained in sinking these shafts were found to exceed 
the anticipations of even the most sanguine, the reefs being in 
many cases both strong and very rich, and the probable reason 
which prevented the ancients working to a greater depth became 
more apparent. The difficulties which stopped them when at work 
on rich stone appear to have been, inability to treat hard rock, 
intrusion of water, refractory ore, and the difficulty (to them) of 
working to a depth without explosives. 

Some of the difficulties facing the Chartered Company in June 
of 1894 were as follows: Officials had to be appointed to conduct 
the civil administration of the country, for the registration and 
control of the land department, of the mines department, the 
native department, the police both in the country and the newly 
surveyed capital; then came the creation of a complete and satis- 
factory mining law, the municipal control of the towns, the making 
and keeping in order of the roads, &c., and the creation of 
a postal and telegraph service. Offices for the various depart- 
ments had to be erected and fitted with the necessary safes, books, 
&c. A stamp department was at once required for documents, 
duties, &c. The theft of cattle from the natives and from the 
Chartered Company had to be stopped. The registration of the 


various farms and mines required a careful and systematic control 
to prevent future trouble. 
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Dr. Jameson, working in a small military tent day after day for 
many months with wonderful speed when the isolated position of 
Buluwayo is considered (600 miles from the nearest railway), 
assisted in all his endeavours by the loyal support of the Chartered 
Company and by his admirable selection of civil servants, had in 
September a complete and satisfactory system working and con- 
trolling all the difficulties above mentioned. 

The difficulties attending the control of the country were not 
the only ones which Dr. Jameson and the Chartered Company had 
to deal with. The innumerable requests and demands forced upon 
the administrator for concessions in return for some real or 
supposed service to the Chartered Company were numerous, and 
the admirable manner in which Dr. Jameson contrived to meet 
these demands is certainly one of the reasons which have made 
him so universally popular in his position. The funds of the 
Chartered Company were not sufficiently large to enable them to 
pay for, and rapidly accomplish, all their aims, and in this respect 
the Chartered Company were not entirely independent, and the 
best manner in which to obtain the most good, and sacrifice as 
little of the property of the shareholders, must have been a con- 
tinued source of anxiety to the administrator. 

As the ground at the time was of little value, small con- 
cessions of land were granted in order that important under- 
takings might be accomplished, and the co-operation of the 
richer companies readily obtained. As an instance of this stands 
were granted to those syndicates which were willing to put 
up public offices for the Chartered Company’s officials. A small 
grant of farms was given for the construction of a new road 
between Tuli and Buluwayo. This road shortened the distance by 
some seventy-five miles, and brought it by a less difficult route 
right through two important gold districts. To those syndicates 
who were bringing large sums of money into the country, a 
nominal privilege of pegging out 200 claims was accorded. As 
the right of pegging out these claims at the time could be bought 
for from two to four shillings each, this was not of course of great 
value. Duly qualified and energetic Cape surveyors were busy at 
this time, making a trigonometrical survey of the country, putting 
beacons at the corners of the various farms pegged by pioneers or 
others who had acquired the rights. ‘The survey fees were high and 
were fixed by the Government; this of course only affected the 
syndicates which owned the farms, and which were thus able on 
survey to obtain a title, and an admirable trigonometrical survey 
was thus obtained at no expense to the Chartered Company. 
Small concessions, too, of farms were given to syndicates putting up 
useful works, such as water-works, electric-lighting plant, breweries, 
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&c., and by these means a large amount of actual expense to the 
administration was saved. The important question of the percentages 
claimed by the Chartered Company from the various companies, 
and from the individual prospector, must now be considered. After 
all the many expenses and the difficulties of the Chartered Com- 
pany this percentage will be, practically, their principal source of 
income, and at the same time does not affect the men who peg out 
the ground; the prospector in Matabililand is being allowed the 
right of pegging out far more ground than is granted by the 
mining laws of other countries. The Chartered Company have 
reduced their claims to 40 per cent. of the cash and share interest 
received by the vendors on the flotation of his or their claims into a 
mining company. That this is no hardship will be evident when it 
is thoroughly understood that everyone entering Matabililand on 
payment of ls. 6d. had the right to peg off ten claims, or 1,500 feet 
along the line of reef, and has the great privilege of following this 
reef to any depth he chooses; in other words, he owns all the deep 
levels, and thus has “over thirty times more ground than is granted 
to any person in the Transvaal who has to pay a tax of 10s. per 
month on every 150 feet, with no right to the deep levels,” and 
more than one hundred times the ground given in Australia. He 
has to do but a small amount of dead work, worth from £30 to 
£50. He has to pay no licence fees, but has absolute and full 
rights over 60 per cent. of the ground he pegs, which means, he 
owns over twenty-five times the amount of ground he would be 
allowed in the Transvaal, and over sixty times as much ground as 
that allowed to an Australian miner, and has to pay no licence fees 
or taxes. The Chartered Company, in the event of an owner being 
unable to float his claims after putting down his shaft, under their 
former laws, undertake to float it for him, reserving to themselves 
their percentage of cash and shares. 

The satisfactory state of the country, and the glowing reports 
brought home by various managers of the syndicates in Matabili- 
land created a very favourable impression on English and conti- 
nental markets, and millions of working capital have been invested 
up to date in the mineral and agricultural holdings in Matabili. 
This belief in the Chartered Company’s shares brought them from 
42s. to 170s., and a number of prospecting and mining com- 
panies were formed for the purpose of acquiring claims and working 
for minerals in Matabililand: As an instance of the advance of 
Buluwayo, one year after the first sale took place of the town 
stands in July of 1894, another sale was held of some newly-sur- 
veyed stands and a portion of them realized £155,000. .The 
confidence of the people in Buluwayo is admirably illustrated in 
the fact that, not only were these stands bought locally,. but, 
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during the present slump on the English market, stands have 
advanced in price, and that since the sale three stands were sold 
to my knowledge for £5,000, £5,400, and £7,000 respectively. As 
a still further instance of the confidence felt in the country and its 
government by the Chartered Company, syndicates and companies 
floated locally have been over-subscribed for from eight to fifteen 
times. One million has been raised for the continuation of the 
Matabili railway to Buluwayo from Mafeking, whilst the coast line 
from Beira will be rapidly pushed on, £500,000 being already sub- 
scribed. 

The town is under excellent sanitary control, and is rapidly 
assuming an important aspect, there aresome450 houses, most of them 
brick and many faced with a fine white stone, and 550 acres under 
cultivation in the vicinity of the town. The wise regulation, which 
required all the first purchasers of the stands to erect buildings of 
a certain value in consideration of paying only a small upset price, 
answered well. Liquor licences were sparingly granted, and the 
order and decorum of the town could not have been better. 

The gentlemen at the heads of the various departments, though 
obliged at first to work in wretchedly constructed huts and 
iron shanties, were but poorly paid and very much overworked, 
amply confirmed the wisdom of their selection by the adminis- 
trator, and to their ready work and loyalty to the Chartered 
Company was largely due the successful control of all depart- 
ments. <A firm feeling of confidence, both in the administrator, 
the Chartered Company, and the future of the country, inspired 
them. 

New roads have been opened between Tuli and Buluwayo, Bulu- 
wayo and Salisbury, and Buluwayo and the various gold districts, 
and the advantageous mining laws have produced most excellent 
results. No taxes were imposed on goods entering the country, or 
on the prospector. A small and easily completed amount of work 
had to be done on each 500 yards of reef pegged, and this led to 
the discovery of strong and rich reefs at the bottom of most of the 
old workings. 

Batteries are now on their way to the mining centres of Matabili- 
land, and, even taking into consideration the delay caused by the 
late attempt of our countrymen in the Transvaal to obtain some 
recognition of their rights to be treated as white men, it is likely 
that by the end of the present year—notwithstanding the vast dis- 
tance the mining regions are from the nearest railway (600 miles), 
that systematic mining has only been commenced since May of 
last year, and that the transport of the extremely heavy machinery 
used in mining along the newly-made roads of this country, with a 
heavy wet season in front of them, is not likely to be expeditious 
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—the output may be confidently expected to be at the rate of 
considerably over 25,000 ounces. When the past history of 
the Randt is considered, what a wonderful contrast does this 
fact indicate. The Randt gold district, containing the most 
easily treated ore ever worked, was discovered in May of the 
year 1884, although situated in the middle of a civilized country, 
with a healthy climate, good roads, abundance of educated native 
labour close at hand (Kimberly), within 300 miles from a railway, 
yet these now prosperous fields did not produce the above amount 
of gold until the end of 1888, or five years after its discovery. 
The mixed population of the 'Transvaal are never satisfied. Wars 
with the natives are of constant occurrence, and the whole country 
is at the present moment in a state of civil war, owing to the 
tyrannical despotism in which the majority of the inhabitants are 
held. 

The above facts have been acquired during eighteen months’ 
residence in Matabililand and some years in the Transvaal. The 
writer has been, and is now, entirely independent of the Chartered 
Company, and desires at this momentous time to pay a just tribute 
to the good work done by them, and to the able manner in which 
their officials have worked. The admiration which he feels for the 
Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, whose mind conceived the idea of ex- 
tending our Kmpire over this rich, but until five years ago un- 
known country, and who has had the strength of mind, ability, and 
firmness of purpose necessary to achieve so great a result, must 
be shared by all who appreciate the advancement of our Empire, 
or who love a thoroughly patriotic and able Englishman. 


Frep. G. Suaw, A.M.LC.E., F.G.S., &c. 
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THE GERMAN COLONY IN LONDON. 


Or all the foreign colonies in London the oldest as well as the 
largest is the German. In a sense it dates from time immemorial. 
Indeed, anyone given to historical speculation might prove that 
German settlers, or at any rate immigrants from the German 
shores of the North Sea, had a hand in the original foundation of 
London and in its early prosperity as a trading centre. Dr. 
Schaible, in his Geschichte der Deutschen in England, traces their 
presence back to some centuries before Julius Czesar; and their 
strong points were even then husbandry and trade, both eschewed 
by the natives. However, we need not go back quite so far as 
that. England was not England then, and you can prove anything 
you like, which is the same thing as nothing at all, about such a 
very remote period. Nor need we trouble about the Anglo-Saxon 
inroads of ‘a later date, with all the nice questions of ethnological 
relations involved therein. It will suftice to begin with the time 
when England had definitely become the home of that hetero- 
geneous but most distinctive race, to whom Germans were and 
have ever since been foreigners, whatever their share in a common 
ancestry—the time, that is to say, when the country had settled 
down after the Norman Conquest. 

In the twelfth century we find a regular colony of German 
merchants from Cologne settled in London, and forming a Hanse 
—that is, a trading association—of their own. They were said to 
have originally come over in 1076, as refugees from the persecu- 
tions of Bishop Hanno. Henry II. took them under his special 
protection, and gave them permission to sell their Rhein wine at 
the same price as that which ruled for French wine. They had a 
Guildhall, consisting of warehouses and an exchange, for which 
they paid a rent of 2s. per annum to the King. This association 
prospered and grew. The German merchants were exempted from 
the decree of 1220 by which all foreigners were banished from 
London, and in 1235 Henry IIT. let them off the two shillings by 
a charter couched in the following magniloquent terms :— 


** Know ye, that we have quit-claimed for us and our Heirs, our beloved Citizens 
of Coln and their Merehandizes of those two shillings whieh they were wont to 
vive from their Guildhall, London, and of all Customs and Demands which belong 
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to us in London and throughout our whole Land in England : And we have 
granted them to go safe and come safe through all our Land and to buy and sell 
both in the Town of London, and elsewhere, saving the Liberty of our City of 
London. Wherefore we will and firmly command, &c.” 


Two shillings were no great matter even in those days, and it 
does not appear that they had ever paid much else, but it was an 
extraordinary thing for merchants to be let off any payment by 
Henry III, who spent most of his time extracting large sums 
out of the citizens of London, either as fines or in return for his 
innumerable charters. The men of Cologne evidently enjoyed the 
royal favour in a high degree, and it was continued when they were 
joined by compatriots from the towns of the North German 
League, from Bremen, Hamburg, Liibeck, Rostock, Stralsund, and 
Greifswald. In 1259 Henry gave them another charter, accompanied 
by a letter to the citizens of London, informing them that “we 
have granted to these merchants of Almain, who have a house in 
our city of London, which is commonly called Gyhall Tewtoni- 
corum, that we will maintain them all and every one, and preserve 
them through our whole kingdom, in all their Liberties and free 
Customs, ce.” 

Such was the beginning of the German colony in London. It 
consisted entirely of merchants from North Germany and the 
Rhine, who formed a very powerful and wealthy corporation, hav- 
ing in their hands practically the whole foreign trade of the country. 
They were represented in the municipality by an alderman of their 
own. Their Guildhall was a large place in Thames Street, called 
the Steel Yard, or Still Yard, with warehouses and wharves down to 
the river. In later times it was quite the fashion to go down to the 
Steelyard and drink Rheinwein and eat caviar, lachs, and the like, 
much as some people go and eat German sandwiches and drink 
Munich beer in certain restaurants in the City to-day. The 
“ Haunce of Almain,” as old chroniclers call them, soon became an 
uncommonly arrogant set of gentlemen, whether by reason of their 
wealth or because of the King’s favour. In return for concessions 
granted by the mayor and citizens of London, they had agreed to 
keep the City gate, called Bishopsgate, in order ; but when it began 
to fall down, and they were called on to do their duty, they calmly 
repudiated the bargain. However, the Barons of the Exchequer 
were ordered to hold an enquiry into the case, and the Hanse had 
not a leg to stand on. They were obliged to pay up 210 marks, 
and to undertake the repair of the gate in future, receiving in re- 
return some privileges with regard to warehousing and selling 
their goods, “ whereby it appears that they were great merchants of 
corn, brought out of the East parts hither, insomuch that the occu- 
piers of husbandry in this land were forced to complain of them 
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bringing in such abundance, when the corn of this realm was at 
an easy price.” Importation was consequently prohibited when 
prices fell belowacertain point. Nevertheless the German traders con- 
tinued to wax fat and lusty, until they came to look upon the mono- 
poly they had enjoyed so long asa legal right. Whereby they over- 
reached themselves. For the English beginning to trade themselves 
over-seas about the time of Henry IV., that is about 1400, “the 
Easterlings, or merchants of the Dutch Haunce, were so offended 
that they took several of their ships and goods, and offered them 
several other injuries.” These high-handed proceedings proved to 
be a very bad move. Much palaver ensued between Henry and 
the Master-General of the Hanse in Prussia, with the result that 
the King revoked several of the privileges previously enjoyed by the 
German Company, and granted the first charter given to English 
merchants trading abroad, “ which had a good effect for the bring- 
ing of the trade much more into the hands of the natives of this 
realm than was before.” 

So began 500 years ago the commercial struggle between the two 
nations which we have seen’ revived of late years; and then, as 
now, it bred rancour. But the parts are reversed. Then, the 
“nglish learnt the art of commerce from the Germans, and pur- 
sued it with such enterprise that they not only defeated these 
competitors but eventually won the commercial supremacy of the 
whole world: now, the Germans, learning once more from us, are 
straining every nerve, and with increasing success, to drive us 
from the markets of the world. From this point of view, the story 
of those early days seems to me both interesting and instructive, 
which must be my excuse for dwelling on it. I hope others will 
not find it too dull. 

The German colony in London has never again been so impor- 
tant as during the first period of its history under the Plantagenets, 
In the time of Edward III. especially, some of its members, from 
whom the King borrowed immense sums for his wars, wielded 
great influence. They were not refugees or home failures, but men 
of weight and substance, who contributed most materially to the 
development and prosperity of the country. No doubt the mer- 
chants brought with them a certain number of clerks and other 
dependents, but of industrial immigration there was nothing at 
that time. The colony began to lose ground with the rise of native 
enterprise, but very slowly. Their experience and connections gave 
them a great advantage, which they might have held for many a 
long day,if they had not again overreached themselves in dealing 
with a Sovereign who was not accustomed to bend a hair’s breadth 
to anybody. For the second time English maritime enterprise was 
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indebted to foreign greed for a tremendous impetus. The story 
sounds so much better in the language of an earlier day that I will 
quote it. The Sovereign was Queen Elizabeth : 


‘* Until whose time, though the trade of this nation was carried on much more 
by the natives thereof than had been formerly, yet had the Society of the Dutch 
Haunce at the Steelyard much the advantage of them by means of their well 
regulated Societies and the privileges they enjoyed ; insomuch thatjalmost the 
whole trade was driven by them to that degree that Queen Elizabeth herself when 
she came to have a war, was forced to buy the hemp, pitch, tar, powder, and other 
naval provisions which she wanted, of foreigners, and that too at their rates. Nor 
were there any stores of either in the land to supply her occasions on a sudden, 
but what, at great rates, she prevailed with them to fetch for her, even in time 
of war, her own subjects being then but very little traders. 

‘* To remedy which, she fell upon the consideration, how she might at home have 
a well-grounded dependence, to have those necessary commodities by her, that so 
she might not want them when she most needed them ; and after great delibera- 
tion no better expedient could be found by the said Queen and her Council than 
by encouraging her own subjects to be merchants, as that of the East-Land 
Company, and other Companies ; by which means and by cancelling many of the 
privileges of the fore-mentioned Dutch Haunce Society, the trade in general by 
degrees came to be managed by the natives of this realm ; and consequently the 
profits of all those trades accrued to the English nation ; trade in general and 
English shipping were increased ; her own Customs vastly augmented ; and what 
was at first the great end of all, obtained, viz. that she had constantly lying at 
home in the hands of her own subjects all sorts of naval provisions and stores, 
which she could make use of as herj'occasions required them, without any de- 
pendence on her neighbours for the same. 

‘« And thus by means of the erecting the fore-mentioned Societies, and preserv- 
ing and encouraging that of the merchant-adventurers, was the trade at first 
gained from foreigners to the natives of this realm, to its inestimable advantage.” 


After this we hear very little of the Hanseatic merchants. Their 
charter had been already withdrawn by Edward VI. in 1551, they 
had ceased to exist as a Company, and the native competition grew 
too strong for them as individuals. Meanwhile, a totally different 
kind of immigration had set in under the Tudors. The Reforma- 
tion led to a lively intercourse between Germany and England in 
the time of Henry VIII. LEcclesiastics and scholars paid mutual 
visits, and the two countries exchanged refugees. Thus a mixed 
German colony sprang up in London, consisting of all classes, 
industrial and professional. Among them was Holbein, the first 
great German who settled in England, and one of those whose 
bones lie in Westminster Abbey. He came to London in 1526 
and died at Whitehall Palace in 1554. The number of foreigners 
increased so much about this time, that in 1550 they established a 
Church community of their own, through the influence of Cranmer, 
the great protector of Protestant refugees, and obtained a grant of 
the church in Austin Friars. The majority of them were Germans, 
and the head of the community was John A’Lasco, a Germanized 
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Pole. A few years later an agitation was raised against foreign 
competition on the ground that “a great number of the City 
mechanicks were reduced to a very great degree of misery by the 
general employment of foreigners.” Accordingly the municipal 
authorities ordained that “ thenceforth no citizen should presume 
to employ any foreigner in any manner of business, exclusive of 
felt-makers, cap-thickers, carders, spinners, knitters, and brewers.” 
In 1567 the Government, fearing intrigues with Spain, had a census 
taken of the foreigners in the City, when they were found to num- 
ber 2,690, of whom 2,030 were “ Dutch.” Germans, it is to be 
observed, were at that time and for long afterwards always called 
Dutch; but the term also included Hollanders. The census was 
repeated in 1580 and showed a very large increase, chiefly, how- 
ever, under the head of Frenchmen and children born of foreigners. 
The latter indicates the settlement of refugee families. 

We may pass briefly over the seventeenth century. The stream 
of immigration continued, bringing with it a number of Germans 
distinguished in arts, letters, and science. Among the settlers of 
this class were the painters Hollar, Sir Peter Lely, and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, who was buried in Westminster Abbey: Theodor Haak, 
one of the founders of the Royal Society; Prince Rupert, the 
inventor of pinchbeck, and Mercator, the eminent mathematician, 
both Fellows of the Royal Society; also Anton Harneck and 
Johann Ernst Grade, two distinguished theologians who attained 
the honour of Westminster Abbey. In addition to these and 
many others, Rubens and Leibnitz added a temporary lustre to the 
German Colony. At the same time the majority of the new-comers 
were refugees belonging to the industrial classes. In 1689 a great 
influx of poor people from the Pfalz, driven out by Louis XIV., 
took place, and many towns besides London were overrun with 
them. All immigrants of this order were rapidly absorbed, and 
left no trace of their foreign origin. Some took new names alto- 
gether ; others translated or Anglicized their old ones by a natural 
process, as Dr. Schaible explains, because very few could write, and 
the native pronunciation made short work of the spoken sounds. 
He quotes a number of them from an official list, entitled “The 
Names of the Strangers Cutlers of Germaine,” and shows how the 
transformation was effected. Roth was turned into Rudd, Gelder- 
stadt into Gilderton, Steinhaus into Stonehouse, Kirschbaum into 
Cherritree, Kratzer into Cratch, and so on. Most of them were 
handicraftsmen, such as weavers, goldsmiths, jewellers, and 
armourers. Among the merchants the Hamburg people seem to 
have held their ground the most successfully, and the first 
Lutheran Church, built in 1673, was called the Hamburg Church 
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The multiplication of German churches about this time proves 
the great increase of the colony. Besides the old one in Austin 
Friars and the Hamburg one near the Steelyard, they hired the 
Jesuit chapel in the Savoy Palace for a third, established a fourth 
(German Reformed Church) in the same place, and in 1702 yet a 
tifth, namely, the Lutheran Court Chapel at St. James’s. The last 
still exists. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the alien question 
again became acute, largely owing to a second influx from the Pfalz. 
The native worm, whose discontent had been simmering for a long 
time—pardon the confusion of metaphors—turned upon the op- 
pressor once more in 1712. It appears that in spite of the law 
against the employment of foreigners in the City, a good many 
manufacturers and tradesinen persisted in employing them, unable, 
no doubt, to resist the temptation of getting cheaper, more sober 
and industrious workmen than the free-born Londoners. There- 
fore, the Lord Mayor and the Common Council to the rescue! 
They issued an Order, in which they observed with pain that divers 
citizens “have of late not only willingly employed, hired and 
set on work divers foreigners in divers and sundry handicrafts and 
manual occupations and in buying and selling and exposing to sale 
by retail divers wares and merchandizes ; but have also refused to 
take, employ and set on work, in their trades and occupations, the 
honest poor citizens and freemen of the same city, to the great 
hindrance, loss and prejudice of the said poor citizens and to the 
utter undoing of a great number of the said poor handicraftsmen 
and other persons bred to trades”; and they forbade these 
iniquitous practices under a penalty of five pounds “of lawful 
money ” for each offence, always excepting the trades mentioned 
in the previous enactment of 1555. So peace reigned again: but 
the order was revoked, after much debate, on petition from the 
masters in 1750, so far as to allow them to employ foreigners when 
they had tried and failed to procure “ a sufficient number of fit and 
able free journeymen” to carry on their business. From which it 
appears that the foreigners were found indispensable. The majority 
of them were not Germans, but French, of whom 15,000 came 
over in the great flight of 1687: but the German colony had also 
increased considerably under the Hanoverian succession. In the 
middle of the century they were reckoned at 6,000, exclusive of 
Netherlanders. The emigration agent seems to have started busi- 
ness in Germany about this time, and to have gone to work with 
an absence of scruple which has never been surpassed by the most 
impudent practitioner of this not very scrupulous trade. In 1765 
a plausible gentleman got together a party of some 800 men, 
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women, and children from Suabia and the Pfalz under specious 
promises, “dumped” them down at the London docks, and dis- 
appeared, having, no doubt, made a good thing of the venture. 
The hospitality of England did not fail, as it never has failed on 
innumerable occasions ; and instead of sending the poor strangers, 
who were in the greatest straits, back by the next ship, the 
Londoners got up a public subscription for them, maintained them 
for months, and eventually provided such as required it with a 
fresh start in the American colonies. 

The Germans at that time formed a distinct industrial colony at 
the East End, outside the Liberties of the City, but their immigra- 
tion in the eighteenth century was chiefly notable for the number 
of eminent men, many of whom founded houses of world-wide 
fame to this day. Among the men of business were the Roths- 
childs from Frankfort and the Barings from Bremen. From the 
same place came Andreas Grote, the grandfather of the historian, 
and co-founder of the banking house of Prescott & Co. Bohn, 
the classical publisher, and Ackermann, the lithographer, came 
about the same time. Science contributed some equally familiar 
names, notably Sir William Herschel, the astronomer, who took 
refuge in England, when quite a young man, at the outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War, and for several years earned a somewhat 
scanty living as a musician. Then there was Fahrenheit, whose 
thermometer we still use, and Reinhold Forster, the naturalist, 
who accompanied Captain Cook as scientific officer on his second 
voyage. Angelica Kaufmann, the only female R.A. and one of the 
original members of the Royal Academy, represented Art. She 
lived for about twenty years in England, but married an Italian, 
and died in Rome. In music-we have Dr. Pepusch,a most learned 
theorist, who was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, and Cramer, 
the pianist, whose sons founded the famous music-publishing house 
in Regent Street. But the greatest of all the Germans who have 
made England their home was Handel. He came over first in 
1710, when twenty-five years of age, and practically spent the 
whole of his life here, dying in Brook Street in 1759. 

During the present century the stream of German immigration 
has continued to tlow steadily, unchecked, apparently, by the far 
larger influx into the United States, and by the other outlets 
offered in recent years through the attempts of the German 
Government to found colonies of their own. The Teutonic mind 
seems to prefer a settled and orderly country, no matter how over- 
crowded it may be and how severe the struggle for life, to the 
exertions involved in opening up a new one. It lacks the energy, 
the hardihood, the adventurous spirit required for real colonization. 
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The German will go anywhere and compete with anybody where 
there are streets and pavements and offices and beershops and 
newspapers and police, but he is wholly incapable of constructing 
these things for himself in the wilderness. Once set in a groove 
he is an unrivalled plodder, but he has no initiative in action. He 
can bring a prodigious industry, an inexhaustible patience, and a 
rigid economy to the battle of life, and so make his way without 
fail in the thickest of the throng, but his path must follow a strict 
routine, he must be doing something that can be learnt out of a 
book. Our colonies were and are made by merchant-adventurers ; 
the Germans are merchants, but not adventurers. That is the 
difference. If we, asa nation, are shopkeepers, they are penny-in- 
the-slot machines, which will go on for ever and ever absorbing 
pennies and giving out small pennyworths in exchange with inde- 
fatigable regularity, provided they are placed where the traffic is 
thick enough. Consequently they still seek the spot which groans 
under the densest traffic in all the world, and absorb pennies in- 
definitely until they get fat. Their increasing number during the 
last forty years is a matter of statistics. Here are the figures 
according to the Census :— 


1851, 161, 1871. 1881. 1891. 
England... ~- ... 21,438 ... 32,823 ... 37,301 ... 50,509 
London... = 9,566 =... «12,448... 19,773 ... 21,966 ... 26,920 


These figures will disappoint some people who have persuaded 
themselves by dint of frequent repetitions that there are several 
hundred thousand Germans in London alone. Of course the cen- 
sus is not quite accurate, but it is a good deal better than guessing, 
the only alternative. After all, when you want to know the number 
of anything you generally try counting as the best method of find- 
ing out. In cashing a cheque, for instance, the most superior 
scoffer at the census probably counts his sovereigns, and 
would consider anyone a lunatic who pretended to know better by 
guesswork. At the same time it must be admitted that the word 
“ foreigner ” covers less ground in the strict interpretation adopted 
for census purposes than in the ordinary and quite legitimate 
meaning popularly ascribed to it. In the former case it is con- 
fined to persons born abroad, and not described as British subjects. 
It excludes, therefore, naturalized foreigners and persons born of 
foreign parents in the United Kingdom. Privately, we never 
consider either of these classes as really English; and this, to 
some extent, accounts for the discrepancy between the official sta- 
tistics and popular estimates. The point may be mentally reserved, 
but otherwise it is best to take the firm basis of the census. For 
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purposes of comparison, which is the most important thing, the 
figures are as valid as such figures can be. 

[t will be observed that the Germans have increased and are 
increasing far more rapidly than the population, both in London 
and in the country generally. They have more than doubled in 
thirty years, and in London nearly trebled in forty. The increase 
is the more striking during the last two decades and especially 
since 1881, because there have been no troubles at home, such as 
caused all the immigration in previous centuries and do still in the 
case of Russian Jews. We are perpetually told that the German 
Empire has made enormous progress in prosperity during the period, 
and that England has been left completely behind in everything that 
makes life worth living. Why, then, one may respectfully ask, do 
the German Emperor's happy subjects forsake that earthly Para- 
dise in increasing numbers for this effete and contemptible 
country? If you put the question to them you find that they 
come partly to escape the grinding rule under which they live and 
partly because they can do better in England. From which it 
seems to follow that Germany is not quite such a land of milk and 
honey, nor England quite so worn out as we are told. But surely 
this perpetual influx constitutes something like a serious abuse of 
hospitality. If we had room to spare and country to open up (not 
that they would open it up), as America and our colonies have, 
there would be no objection. Or if war and religious persecution 
drove them from home, we might offer the asylum we have so often 
offered before. But we do not keep open-house for the unfortunate, 
the outcast, and the oppressed, in order that an incessant stream of 
sturdy rogues with a comfortable home of their own should come 
and occupy the board which is none too well spread for our own 
people ; and occupy it permanently, for they very rarely go back. 
We send no emigrants to Germany, or to any other country in 
Europe; and none that come to us have so little excuse as the 
Germans. Yet they are the most numerous of all. One would 
have thought their pride would prevent them, or if they have none, 
then their Government, whose firmly paternal hand controls their 
destinies in a thousand other matters. I say nothing against 
individuals but it is the plain truth that the English people have 
good cause to complain of this endless and increasing invasion of 
Germans. They are to be found now in almost every part of the 
country, and though London accounts for more than half, they 
have latterly become quite as numerous relatively to the popula- 
tion in the large towns of the North, particularly in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. 

Let us examine their occupations. To state a tithe of them is 
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impossible, for out of several hundred trades and professions there 
is only one here and there which is not adorned by some of the 
German Emperor's subjects. There are even five German crossing- 
sweepers (increased from one in 1881). In the whole 50,599 only 
332 men are returned as “living on their own means” without 
occupation. I will give the principal callings enumerated in the 
last three censuses, to show the increase or diminution, as the case 
may be :— 


1871. 1881. 1891, 
Merchants one ine 1,084 a 972 in 671 
Agents ... ‘a re 287 one 466 oe 556 
Clerks... on a 1,257 as 1,795 pees 1,966 
Teachers... aaa ro 1,624 ae 1,950 ae 1,981 
Musicians ses nee 852 os 880 oe 1,198 
Domestic Servants... 1,825 axe 2,984 was 3,769 
Waiters ... a oe 339 aa 877 ae 1,589 
Merchant Service pen 2,434 ian 1,725 a 2,833 
Bakers... was soe 1,310 sain 2,043 ‘c 2,340 
Tailors ... wea iia 1,675 ose 1,729 wae 2,489 
Butchers ... sa sas 375 ro 743 oi 1,309 
Watchmakers ... sas 908 si 886 ws 889 
Cabinetmakers ... rere 516 re 586 sea 794 
Shoemakers = ‘ik 718 si 603 ea 678 
Furriers ... ae ‘ies 160 ie 448 a 514 
Hairdressers... de 169 ane 383 ‘isi 961 
Sugar Refiners ... ide 890 oa 444 os 276 


Some of these may be briefly disposed of. The decline in the 
number of merchants is practically balanced by the increase of the 
agents. Teachers only show a small rise; watchmakers and shoe- 
makers, both skilled trades, show a slight fall. The merchant 
service is purely a matter of accident, depending on the vessels 
that happen to be in dock on the night of the census. The 
sugar-refiners show a notable fall, owing to the removal of the 
factories in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel. This was an old 
German industry which maintained a large colony in the East 
ind. In the remaining ten occupations there has been a con- 
siderable, and in some of them an astonishing, increase. Its 
precise extent in each case is shown in the following table :— 


Musicians ... iio ws in me 40 per cent. 
Cabinet Makers ... oie il oi 45 = 
Tailors eer sm ts — oon 50 = 
Clerks ee oe ie oi oe 56 " 
Bakers on ate eis ae aes sv ee 
Domesties ... ss a ne mr 100 ” 
Furriers... sian ne as ar 220 a 
Butchers... — sea roe a 245 “es 
Waiters”... one — sisi oe 370 = 


Hairdressers ‘es _ wal ‘ile 470 em 
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If the German newspapers are at a loss to understand the recent 
outburst of popular resentment aroused on this side of the water 
by the revelation of the malignant hatred cherished on that, per- 
haps the foregoing table may help to enlighten them. 

The phenomenal increase in some of the above callings obviously 
requires a special explanation. It is not accidental, or dependent on 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand, but the result of a system 
which tends to spread automatically in geometrical ratio. The 
German generally comes over as a young man, and takes a situa- 
tion with the view of setting up for himself as soon as he has ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge and a little capital. Then he begins in 
a very small way, and in order to get on employs his own country- 
men, whose services he can obtain for a time exceedingly cheap, 
either because they are new-comers, ignorant of the language and 
helpless, or because they have failed to get any other employment. 
As time goes on many of these in turn set up for themselves, and 
thus a continuous supply, which tends to get larger and larger, is 
attracted over into the particular trades affected. For instance, 
some years ago German bakers began to be employed for baking 
fancy bread. In course of time they blossomed into small em- 
ployers, drove out all competitors by sweating their own country- 
men, until they have now monopolized the East End business, and 
have nearly doubled in numbers within the last twenty years. 
Just the same with the butchers, furriers, tailors, and hairdressers. 
Some of these trades are further swelled by the failures, the 
young fellows who cannot pass their Stwats-Examen, and 
are shipped off to England to sink or swim, as our own failures 
are sent to Australia. A German publisher in London told me that 
one day he met five old University friends in Regent’s Park, and 
every one had become a baker. Hairdressing is another refuge for 
the destitute; waiting in restaurants a third. The increase of Ger- 
mans, therefore, does not represent any addition to the industrial 
life of the country in the shape of special skill or new trades, as 
was the case with the French emigrants in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The only exceptions are a few men em- 
ployed in the high-class bakeries and those connected with the fur 
trade. In all other industries they are distinctly inferior workmen, 
and only employed on the cheapest and commonest work. The 
French, the Italians, and the Scandinavians excel in every industry 
pursued by them in this country, and in some departments they 
possess certain unique capacities, as cabinetmakers, for instance, 
goldsmiths, and glass-blowers. The Germans are signalized by a 
general incapacity for doing first-rate work of any kind, with the 
exceptions mentioned. Take the commonest of all trades— 
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tailoring. It is the rarest thing for a German to be employed 
in a high-class shop ; but Swedes are gladly accepted. Take 
another universal trade — hairdressing. In London you can 
get your hair cut in every language in Europe. There used 
even to be a Finn who kept a barber’s shop, but he is said to have 
gone to America. Here, again, the Frenchman excels, the 
Spaniard and the Scandinavian are competent; but the German 
rarely rises above the roughest work. Why this enormous multi- 
plication of bad hairdressers from the Fatherland? What excuse 
is there for it? What end is served by it? None, save the 
sweater’s pocket. The case of the musician is even worse, 
though less conspicuous, because it has assumed the shape 
of foreign contract labour. Of course, I do not speak of dis- 
tinguished artists, but of the average instrumentalists, and 
particularly violinists, who are brought or enticed over to play 
in orchestras and undersell the native. Not long ago a man- 
ager who employs a large orchestra actually tried to displace 
more than half his men by a wholesale consignment of Germans 
brought specially over for the purpose; and he did it, too, for 
one season at any rate. A distinguished German artist, who 
was asked to undertake the commission, declined to have any- 
thing to do with it, but someone else less scrupulous was found, 
and between forty and fifty players were imported en bloc. The 
experiment proved a failure, musically, because many of the 
foreigners were incompetent to play the works required ; but as 
the enterprising manager was a much better judge of salary lists 
than of music, he was probably satisfied ; for the salaries were cut 
down to starvation point and even the foreigners themselves, poor 
fellows, found it impossible to live in London on the amount. The 
importation of inferior German instrumentalists is a growing evil, 
rendered all the worse by the elaborate machinery for multiplying 
native ones established of late years. This academy and that 
college blows a fanfare over the number of musicians turned out 
every year, but no one asks what is to become of them in the face 
of German contract labour. 

As the Germans are distributed all over England, so in London 
do they permeate every district. There is no German “quarter,” 
but they are more numerous in some localities than others, and 
form something like settlements in certain neighbourhoods. The 
parts most affected by them are St. Pancras, Islington, White- 
chapel, Marylebone, St. George’s-in-the-East, and Hackney. These 
all represent working-class communities. The Germans of superior 
social station live in all directions, but there is a fairly distinct 
colony at Sydenham. Altogether, with their families, they form a 
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very large and flourishing community. They support ten churches, 
marking the chief places of settlement, six elementary schools, 
and seven or eight philanthropic institutions. They have one 
high-class club, and at least half-a-dozen for working-men. Col- 
lected together they would make a large town, and, no doubt, a 
very pleasant one; but, as they would readily admit themselves, 
its unlimited expansion is no advantage to anyone. 


ARTHUR SHADWELL. 
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OUR MILITARY PROBLEM—FOR CIVILIAN 
READERS. 


Unpber the above heading an outline of the gradual growth and 
development of our regular army appeared in the December 
number of The National Review, and was followed in January 
by a description of our existing military system and the principles 
upon which it has been sought to found it. In this, the last of the 
series, an endeavour will be made to sketch the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the regular army quartered in the Colonies, and to 
show with what microscopic garrisons we are content to safeguard 
the fruits of the most extensive commercial enterprise ever em- 
barked upon. As a distinguished German officer once said, on 
returning from a trip around the globe, “I cannot understand 
those English: they plant out adventurers, with nothing but a few 
spare Union Jacks; after a lapse of many years they land three 
red soldiers, order them to ‘form fours,’ and leave them to shift 
for themselves!” But however much we English admire that 
spirit which has prompted us to do big things with small means, 
it will scarcely be denied—in view of recent events—that the time 
is fast approaching when we shall have to “form fours” with more 
than three men, and the sooner we decide to do so the better. 

In the preceding article, the infantry, as being the most nume- 
rous and the most necessary body in any army, was selected to 
illustrate the details of our system, and to show how we carry out 
reliefs between the army at home and the army abroad. It was 
there pointed out that we require eleven* more battalions of 
infantry even to properly carry out the method of relief as laid 
down by authority. But, owing to the difficulty of compressing 
so much matter within the limits of a review article, and for fear 
of wearying the civilian reader with an overdose of technicalities, 
I did not dwell upon the details of organization in our cavalry, 

* A correspondent has since pointed out that if the two battalions which were 
on their way home from India had not been detained, one for the Ashanti ex- 
pedition, the other at the Cape, the difference between home and foreign battalions 
would be seven instead of eleven. The fact that the detention of two battalions 


can upset our organization is an additional proof of the necessity of having a 
margin in hand for small occasions, 
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artillery, engineers, army service corps, and medical staff corps. 
It should not, however, be inferred that these branches of the 
service require no augmentation of strength. Indeed, it is well 
known that they do require it, if they are really to sustain the 
principles of organization, which, though adopted in theory for 
over twenty years, have frequently to be neglected owing to the 
insufficiency of materials to work with. 

The system is that the various units serving beyond the seas are 
to be maintained always at full strength and ready for active 
service by corresponding units or depots quartered in the United 
Kingdom ; moreover, the army at home, on the outbreak of war, is 
at once to absorb a large portion of the seasoned reserve men into 
its fighting ranks, and is thereupon to cease being the training 
school and feeder of the army abroad. It is evident then that, so 
soon as the reserve is called out, the army abroad will be left, more 
or less, to its own devices and resources, and might at the outset be 
beyond the reach of any immediate reinforcement. Is it not, there- 
fore, of supreme importance that the actual strength of our foreign 
garrisons should be such as to afford them a reasonable chance 
of meeting a national emergency with fair prospect of success ? 
But if my readers will be at the pains to study the plain facts 
subsequently set forth, I think they will realize that the margin of 
safety, in the case of some of our Colonial garrisons, is reduced to 
little or nothing, in view of the enormous interests they will be 
called upon to protect. Before embarking upon any details, I 
propose to sct forth on broad lines our foreign service requirements, 
and to touch upon the question of Imperial defence, for unless we 
possess some clear idea of the purposes for which we maintain 
armies in India and the Colonies, it is hardly worth while discuss- 
ing their requirements. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 

As the Indian Empire is not within the scope of this paper, it is 
only necessary to mention that we maintain in that country a 
total of some 73,168 men of the British service, and to point out 
that this force, being paid for by India, is outside the arena of 
Party politics, and is in consequence administered by soldiers in 
a thorough businesslike manner. The case of the Colonies is 
somewhat different, for it occasionally must happen that civilian 
control may interfere with military efficiency where you have 
small, scattered garrisons more or less under officials who are 
liable to receive orders from the Colonial Office, the Admiralty, 
and the War Office. There is nothing much to complain of in 
that, but there is some ground of complaint in the following fact— 
the grand total of all the British regular forces in the whole of 
Greater Britain amounts only to 27,957 officers and men. The 
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figures are taken from the official return of 1st December, 1895; 
they include all men on passage out and on passage home; and 
their distribution is given farther on. 

It should, however, from the outset be borne in mind that— 
with the exception of the garrisons of Halifax and Capetown—we 
withdrew in 1870 all Imperial troops from the great self-governing 
Colonies, Canada, Australia, Cape Colony, and New Zealand. This 
was a measure of military concentration without which the modern 
army system could not have been inaugurated ; and, moreover, it 
has induced these Colonies to admit the principle that they too 
must contribute towards the defence of the Empire. But, un- 
fortunately, their military forces, scattered as they necessarily are 
in small groups over a vast area, are no longer afforded that 
opportunity of learning by example which they formerly enjoyed 
through the residence of the Queen’s army in their midst. No 
one can deny that instruction by example must be more effective 
than instruction out of a drill-book; that at the present time the 
local Colonial forces are not as valuable as their splendid material 
and patriotism should make them; and that it is in many ways a 
great pity that the regulars had to be recalled. 

It should therefore be clearly understood that when we speak of 
our army in the Colonies we really mean the troops who form the 
garrisons of the various strategic points, coaling-stations, harbours, 
and dry-docks which we have fortified at different points, and 
upon which we hope to found an effective method of commerce 
protection in the next war. Indeed, these military garrisons are of 
such paramount importance to the Royal Navy that they might 
almost be described as naval garrisons, for without them our 
squadrons would be deprived of that freedom of action which is 
the very measure of their utility. Without freedom of action, or 
in other words, access to defended coaling-stations and repairing- 
docks, 18-knot battleships and 22-knot cruisers might just as well 
be harbour hulks. And if the army, acting on its own resources, 
perhaps for several months, cannot guarantee naval bases against 
raiding, our whole structure of supremacy at sea may crumble to 
nothing at the outset. 

We have of late years learned a great deal about the value of 
Sea-power, but this, the military aspect of the question, does not 
seem to have attracted quite so much attention as it deserves. 
In discussing it we at once find the navy and army in such close 
companionship that it becomes necessary to grasp one of the 
fundamental principles of naval strategy, and to bear it in mind 
throughout any discussion on the Colonial garrisons. The first 
principle of naval warfare has been clearly set forth by our own 
experts, but by no one who carries more weight than Captain 
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Mahan of the United States Navy. It is simply this—discover 
and attack the enemy’s fleets at sea, and, if they remain in har- 
bour, watch for them and wait for them day and night, and attack 
them as soon as they venture into the open. If, in spite of the 
universal admiration with which the works of Captain Mahan are 
regarded by all who have studied them ; if, in spite of the vigorous 
campaign against ignorance of the laws governing Sea-power, which 
has been waged by the Press of this country, and latterly by the 
Navy League; if, in spite of all that has been written and spoken 
day after day during the past eight years, there still exist “intelli- 
gent” men who believe that the United Kingdom can be satfe- 
guarded by dotting at close intervals around its coasts either 
fortresses, ironclads, submarine mines or torpedoes, well, the sooner 
these gentlemen are deprived of any Jocal influence they happen to 
enjoy the safer shall we all be in a country, which passive defence 
would soon reduce to a starving island. No, we have got to sink 
or capture the enemy’s war-ships wherever they chance to be. It 
is no new scheme. Nelson did it with wooden ships ; we shall have 
to do it with iron ones. Nelson depended upon wind and weather ; 
we have to rely on coal and steam. In both cases the strategical 
problem is the same; but in our time the réle of the army is far 
greater than it was in Nelson’s days, because the army is now the 
guardian of the coal-depéts. Naval strategy, tactics, mobilization, 
locomotion, search-lights, rams, and, in fact, everything on board 
a war-ship is, in these days, subservient to coal; commerce too, is 
mainly dependent on the same article. 

There is another vital responsibility which the army is proud to 
bear, in order to ensure free action to the navy. It is a duty which 
devolves especially on the Garrison Artillery. I mean the safety 
of the dry-docks from the damaging shells of hostile cruisers. In 
the days of the great wars our docks were never sufficiently nume- 
rous to meet the demands upon them, as Nelson frequently stated ; 
but whilst of late years we have been increasing both the size 
and number of our war-ships, we have not pari passw increased 
the available dock accommodation for them. Consequently our 
docks are now not only too few, but the majority are too small 
to admit any of the battle-ships, or first or second-class cruisers 
built since the passing of the Naval Defence Act of 1889—namely, 
the very vessels which form the fighting section of our sea forces, 
and are therefore peculiarly liable to damage in action. Indeed, 
their speedy repair might be of the utmost importance to the 
Empire at any moment, and the fact that the only eighteen* 


* In this article I have only taken into account tiose docks which are over 
300 feet long, 43 feet wide, and 16 feet deep at high water, as these alone can 
accommodate even the smallest of the second-class cruisers built since 1889. 
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available docks, out of the United Kingdom, are entrusted to the 
sole care of the land forces affords a striking proof of the depen- 
dence of the navy upon the vigilance and efficiency of the army. 
Are the military garrisons of the coaling-stations and dry-docks 
maintained at a sufficient strength to guarantee these important 
points, and to afford them a reasonable margin of safety ? 

If the reader will follow me through a detailed description 
of our defended posts, I think he will come to the conclusion that 
we are still trying to “form fours with three men.” 


THE SrraTecic Points AND THEIR GARRISONS. 

Now, although we have had no great sea-fights since Trafalgar, 
and might, with our usual carelessness, easily have left ourselves 
unprovided with modern coaling requirements, it so happens that 
England’s vast commerce, and her practical monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade of the world, have necessitated the institution of numerous 
coaling depots, many of which have recently been fortified and 
garrisoned by regular troops. In the following list of these strategic 
points the garrisons mentioned are in each instance the normal 
ones, taken from the January Army List; the docks are the 
eighteen noticed above as being under our control, and large 
enough to repair second-class cruisers: the artillery is Garrison 
Artillery, on whom falls the responsible duty of working big guns 
—one company consisting of 100 to 200 men according to the size 
of the forts and the number of guns. If the reader will glance at 
any map of the world he will observe that all our fortified coaling- 
stations—with the exception of Esquimalt in Vancouver Island— 
group themselves quite naturally under the three following 
headings :— 

(1) Along the route to India, Australia, and the Far East vid 

the Suez Canal. 

(2) Along the route to India, Australia,and the Far East vid the 

Cape of Good Hope. 

(3) Along the route from Halifax (Canada) and Great Britain 

to the West Indies and South America. 


(1) THe Suez Cana Rovure. 

GIBRALTAR (about 1,000 miles from England) is of immense 
importance as being the great watch-tower from which the move- 
ments of war-ships can be observed and telegraphed as they pass 
into and out of the Mediterranean Sea. Moreover. situated as it is 
near the flank of our trade routes both to the Cape and to the West 
Indies and South America, it is the point at which vessels would 
naturally call for news, orders, coal, and protection during the 
continuance of a war. When you consider that in every second of 
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time twenty tons of shipping go out or come into our home 
ports, and that, as a matter of fact, the stream is continuous and 
never ceis2s, and that the value of the sea-borne trade of the 
British Empire is calculated at £930,000,000, of which about 
£250,000,000 neither comes to nor goes from the United Kingdom,* 
it sscems difficult to exaggerate the value of the fortress of 
Gibraltar, or to realize the congestion of British shipping which 
might seek its protection in war. It hus at present no dry-dock. 
Its garrison consists of seven companies of artillery, four companies 
engineers, and three battalions infantry. It is the meeting place 
of our Channel and Mediterranean squadrons. The roads do not 
afford safe anchorage in all winds, and an enemy could conceivably 
shell thein if he mounted heavy guns on Spanish soil. 

Matra is not only the headquarters of our Mediterranean and 
Red Sea squadron (ten battle-ships, eleven cruisers, c.), but also 
possesses the only naval arsenal and dockyard—with two dry-docks 
—which England owns within 2,280 miles of her own shores; the 
next nearest being at Halifax (2,400 miles), Bombay (6,900 miles), 
and Cape Town (6,000 miles). The island is situated 58 miles from 
Sicily, 180 miles from Africa,and, roughly speaking, about 1,000 miles 
each from Gibraltar and Egypt, and 700 each from Toulon, Trieste, 
and the Dardanelles. As a naval and military base, in the event of 
war with any Mediterranean Power, its importance can scarcely be 
denied, even by those who advocate our withdrawal froin that sea. 
If we withdraw will this school tell us how we are to watch for and 
engage the fleets of our enemies with no safe dock nearer than 
Devonport ? or do they expect to overcome hostility with honeyed 
words, and boards of arbitration? Malta’s harbour, of such a depth 
that the largest vessels can be moored alongside the very shore, has 
been fought for by land and sea by the Phcenicians, Greeks, 
Carthagenians, Romans, Moors, and Sicilians, as each nation in 
turn dominated the Mediterranean. In 1530 it became the abode 
of the Knights of Ss. John, and the stronghold of militant Christ- 
endom against the Turks, whose repeated attacks were finally beaten 
off by the Grand Master, La Vallette, in 1565, after one of the most 
famous sieges known in history. The Knights then expended vast 
revenues in fortifying the island and carrying out many useful and 
magnificent works until they succumbed to Napoleon L, in 1798. 
He capture. the harbour by a land attack with the troops with whom 
he afterwards conquered Egypt, leaving only a sinall garrison of 
Frenchmen to hold the citadel. This garrison was besieged for 
over a year by the local Maltese, and at last compelled to sur- 
render in 1800—a success of which the Maltese have every right to 


* Captain Sir Joha Colo:nd, K.C.M.G., at the United Service Institution, June 
l4th, 1895. 
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be proud. They afterwards voluntarily ceded the island to the 
British ; a cession which was ratified in 1814 by the Treaty of 
Paris, since when the island has gained enormously in material 
prosperity. 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place to allude briefly to the 
policy of “ scuttling ” out of the Mediterrar.ean, which seems to be 
founded on the assumption that we are grown too pusillanimous 
even to try and hold our present possessions. We can all under- 
stand the policy of retiring from a place when we are forcibly ex- 
pelled from it, but what some of us cannot comprehend is the sort 
of mind which delights in propounding theories of scuttle without 
even attempting to make a stand. Now, if Malta required the 
constant presence of a fleet for its protection, then there might be 
some ground for asking ourselves whether its retention is, or is not 
advisable. But such a question cannot arise, because it is, at last, 
a thoroughly well-understood axiom that Malta, like other coaling- 
stations, must be prepared to rely on the land forces alone for 
defence, and to stand a siege possibly for several months, whilst the 
fate of our Empire is being decided elsewhere by the fleets. 

Let us picture to ourselves an extreme case—our squadron 
having left the Mediterranean, either pursued by or in pursuit of 
the French fleet, a French general lands two army-corps without 
opposition on a distant and deserted part of the island (which is 
seventeen miles long and nine miles broad), and a French admiral 
approaches to bombard Valletta Harbour and destroy our two dry- 
docks, with such war-ships as he has been able to collect after the 
departure of the sea-going portion of the Toulon fleet. Our 
normal garrison—eight companies artillery, three companies 
engineers, seven battalions British infantry, one regiment Malta 
artillery, and one battalion Malta militia—altogether some 10,000 
men, are prepared to hold the fortress. The odds on paper are 
certainly against them; but those who are acquainted with the 
natural and artificial strength of the island are aware that they 
have a good chance of repelling even such an attack, and that with 
one additional British battalion, and three extra companies of 
artillery (to keep the ships at a safe distance from the docks), 
they would make a fair certainty of doing so. 

But observe the risk run by the French, 700 miles from their 
base, and not yet in command of the sea. It would take some- 
thing like 500,000 tons of shipping—according to the British scale 
—to transport and supply two army-corps for a fortnight, and where 
could the French Government lay hands on even half that quan- 
tity. Suppose, however, they did manage it, what would become of 
this shipping and these two army-corps in the eveat of the British 
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fleet winning their battle and returning to Malta? Why, scarcely a 
man would escape to tell the tale in France. But what would be 
the predicament of our own fleet if it returned after a victory to 
Malta with its cripples, only to find the fortress captured, and the 
dockyard in the hands of the French? And can that be held to be 
either a sound, or, in the end, a cheap, policy which reduces the 
Malta garrison to the smallest possible number that could be ex- 
pected to hold such a fortress, and thus offers it as a tempting bait 
to hostile enterprise? Should our fleets, on the other hand, be 
defeated, Malta must in the end fall, together with the rest of the 
British Empire; for, indeed, much is staked on that great sea- 
fight. I hope I have conveyed a fairly accurate outline of the 
situation at Malta before passing to the consideration of our re- 
maining strategic points and their military garrisons. The general 
principles of defence at Malta also illustrate the position at other 
ports. 

ALEXANDRIA, a fortified harbour, and Port Sap, an important 
coaling-station, being both of them under our occupation of Egypt 
—yarrison, one cavalry regiment, one battery field and one company 
garrison artillery, one company engineers, and three battalions 
infantry in all—would be available for our war-ships and the 
British shipping which carries a large proportion of the local 
Mediterranean trade. But I do not lay so very much stress on 
the Suez Canal route in war, as it now seems pretty generally ad- 
mitted that our commercial traffic would elect to travel vid the 
Cape. On the other hand, the possession of the canal by an 
enemy might be fatal to all our plans, because it would at once 
base his strategy upon what is termed “ interior lines.” 

ApvEN.—Our fortified coaling-station and harbour at the S.E. 
entrance of the Red Sea is an invaluable base from which to 
attack any enemy who might gain temporary possession of the Suez 
Canal. It is the emporium of the whole trade of South Arabia 
and the centre of the British Protectorate over the Arab tribes 
from Perim to Ras Sair, and of our possessions—the Somali Coast, 
the Kooria Mooria Islands, Sokotra, and Bahrein. We maintain a 
garrison supplied from Bombay of three companies of artillery, one 
company of engineers, and two battalions of infantry (one British 
and one Native). 

In India we have at Bombay four docks, and at Calcutta three 
docks, together with fortified harbours and coaling-stations at 
Karachi and Rangoon, and a defended roadstead at Madras. They 
are all under the commander-in-chief in India, and may be looked 
upon as fairly safe in his hands. We will now trace the coaling- 
stations to India and Hong Kong round the Cape. 
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(2) THe Care or Goop Hore Rovte. 

Gibraltar has been touched upon. 

SreRRA LEONE, 2,500 miles from Gibraltar, has an excellent har- 
bour, said to be the best on the West Coast of Africa. It has recently 
been fortified as a coaling-station of the Royal Navy. Its garrison 
consists of detachments of local artillery and West India engineers, 
and one battalion West India infantry, together with a small con- 
stabulary. There is no dock. 

ASCENSION is an island situated in the Atlantic, 900 miles from 
the coast of Africa, and 750 miles N.W. of St. Helena. It is a coal- 
ing-station, victualling and store depot, and sanitarium, entirely 
under the Admiralty, and the garrison consists of a handful of 
marines. There is no dock or telegraph. 

Sr. HELENA, 1,140 miles from the nearest point on the African 
continent, and 1,800 from South America, is a fortified coaling- 
station and important strategical position. Its garrison consists of 
small detachments of artillery and engineers, and one company of 
infantry detached from Capetown. There is no dock or telegraph, 

The Care or Goop Hope, together with the Admiralty coaling- 
station and victualling-yard at St. Simon’s Bay, is the headquarters 
of our Cape and West Coast squadron consisting normally of ten 
small cruisers and gun-boats. The Cape and St. Simon’s Bay are 
fortified, and their importance in our next war will doubtless be 
fully proved, for it is pretty clear that most of the commerce of 
the world will be passing that way. The garrison consists of two 
companies artillery, one company engineers, and one and three- 
eighths battalions infantry. There is one dock, the Robinson. 

Port Nata or Duran, 800 miles from Capetown is—with the 
exception of Delagoa Bay—the best harbour on this harbourless 
coast, now that the bar of reefs is being removed. The garrison 
comprises one regiment cavalry, one mountain battery, and one 
battalion infantry, and the port is fortified. There is no dock. 

Mauritius, an island situated 500 miles East of Madagascar, has 
an excellent harbour and fortified coaling-station at Port Louis. 
During the last century it was the headquarters of successful 
French enterprise in India under Dupleix. Garrison: One 
company British and two companies local artillery, one com- 
pany local engineers, and half a battalion infantry. There is 
no dock. 

In Ceylon we have established the headquarters of our East 
Indian squadron (seven cruisers and gun-boats) at TRINCOMALEE, 
on the East coast of the island, in a fortified harbour. The great 
commercial port and coaling-station, CoLoMBo, is also protected 
with forts and guns. The garrison of Ceylon comprises two 
companies British and two companies Ceylon artillery, half 
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company British and one company Ceylon engineers, and one 
battalion infantry. We have no dock in the island. 

SINGAPORE, 1,300 miles each from Trincomalee and Hong Kong, 
is one of the great ports of the world, being a point of call for all 
vessels trading between Europe or India and the Far East, and 
between Asia and the Pacific Islands. In view of recent develop- 
ments its importance as a coaling-station is almost as great as that 
of the Cape and Gibraltar. The harbour is protected by batteries 
and modern guns, and the garrison consists of two companies 
British and one company Singapore artillery, half company British 
and one company Singapore engineers, and one battalion infantry. 
There is no dock. 

Honea Kona is the centre of a vast trade with China and Japan, 
and is an island situated at the mouth of the Canton river. The 
actual value of the commerce of the colony—excluding traffic 
which merely passes in and out of the harbour without breaking 
bulk—is estimated at over £20,000,000 annually. In 1894 the 
return of shipping which entered the port is given at 7,123,748 
tons. The garrison is two companies British and four companies 
Hong Kong artillery, one company British and one company Hong 
Kong engineers, and two battalions infantry (British and Hong 
Kong). It is the headquarters of our China Squadron (one battle- 
ship and ten cruisers), and we have five docks within the fortifi- 
cations. 

(3) THE AMERICAN AND WEsT INDIES RouTE. 

Hairax, Nova Scotia, 2,400 miles from England, possesses a 
magnificent harbour, which is the principal winter port of Canada 
and the entrepét of a considerable trade with the West Indies, South 
America, and Great Britain. It is also the headquarters of our 
North American squadron of seven cruisers, whose arsenal, coal- 
yard and dry-dock are well protected by the fortress. The 
garrison consists of two companies artillery, two companies 
engineers, and one battalion infantry. 

THE Bermupas, consisting of 100 islands, situated 580 miles 
East of Carolina in the United States, possess a fortified harbour 
and floating-dock, capable of affording minor repairs to cruisers. 
Its garrison comprises two companies artillery, two companies 
engineers, and one battalion infantry. 

JAMAICA, ninety miles south of Cuba, has one fortified coaling- 
station, several undefended harbours, but no dock. Its garrison is 
one company artillery, one and a half companies West India 
engineers, half battalion and depot West India Regiment and one 
and three-eighths battalions British infantry. 

Sr. Lucia, an island situated 200 miles north of Venezuela, has 
in the past been the scene of many a desperate fight between 
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French and English, in consequence of which it frequently changed 
hands during the last century. Port Castries—one of the finest 
harbours in the West Indies—is a fortified naval depdt and coal- 
ing-station in which war-ships can coal close alongside the wharf. 
There is nodock. Its garrison comprises one company British and 
one company St. Lucia artillery, and a small detachment of in- 
fantry. The headquarters of our possessions in the West Indies are 
at Barbadoes, where we have one section West India engineers, 
one and five-eighths battalions British and half battalion West 
India infantry. 

The FaLkianp IsLanps lie about 300 miles from Cape Horn, 
and the same distance from the entrance to the Straits of Magellan, 
in South America. They possess a fine harbour, but no dock, fort, 
telegraph, or Imperial garrison. Their importance as a coaling- 
station in war is insisted upon in all schemes of convoy and com- 
merce protection, and they are now made use of by the Admiralty 
and others. 

In the Eastern Pacific we are badly off for harbours and coaling- 
stations. EsqurmMALt, in Vancouver Island, British Columbia, is 
our only one. Here are the headquarters of our Pacific squadron 
(four cruisers and gunboats), with one graving-dock, but no 
military garrison. 

This brings us to the end of the list of our garrisoned strategic 
points—held by a scattered force amounting altogether to less 
than 28,000 men. It would not, however, be right to dismiss the 
subject without mentioning that the great coionies of Australia 
and New Zealand have spent considerable sums in fortifying the 
following of their harbours, and furnishing them with sufficient 
military garrisons to secure them against small hostile raids. 
They are Thursday Island, Townsville, Brisbane, Newcastle, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George Sound, Hobart Town 
—in Australia and Tasmania; with Auckland, Wellington, Lyttel- 
ton, and Dunedin—in New Zealand. It is satisfactory to note that 
of the Australasian colonies some are at last becoming aware of the 
fact that inetticient officers are a burden to the local government 
and a positive danger to the troops they command; in order, 
therefore, to have a nucleus of officers trained in the best school, 
a small number of Colonial officers have recently been attached 
for duty to the British army in India and in England, and it is to 
be hoped that this plan will be gradually extended throughout 
Greater Britain. Short of having the Colonial troops quartered 
side by side with Her Majesty’s forces, the system of attaching 
officers to the regulars is doubtless the best. 

The military link, however, between the great Dominion of 
Canada and the Mother Country has been one of long standing, 
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and some eighty cadets from the Royal Military College at 
Kingston have been gazetted as officers to the Imperial army. 
Unfortunately the services of these officers are thus lost to their 
own country, whose militia—as recent events indicate—may at any 
moment be called upon to repel an invader. That the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United Kingdom are taking steps to 
raise the standard of training in the Canadian forces seems evident, 
and any remarks on the subject before we know what plans they 
are likely to advocate would be premature. 

If a more definite illustration of the inadequacy of some of our 
Colonial garrisons be required, one has but to refer to the crisis in 
the Transvaal, which is still so fresh in our memories. It is by 
no means inconceivable that the Colonial Secretary, when he so 
promptly undertook the direction of a firm policy in the first 
week of this year, might have desired a small force of regulars 
held in readiness to support his action. For such a purpose a 
brigade of all arms (5,000 men) would have been a modest demand 
considering the magnitude of the interests involved. If, then, Mr. 
Chamberlain had sent over to the War Office to ask how soon 
such a force could be assembled at Cape Town or Port Natal, and 
entrained in a fit state for active service, what would the Com- 
mander-in-Chief have been able to reply? Why, he could only 
have stated that no such force is kept in the whole of South 
Africa ;* that the necessary troops would have to be embarked at 
Bombay, and that at least three weeks must intervene before they 
could take the field. We aspire to rule over half a continent 
south of the Zambesi; we have known for years and years that 
it contains elements which may at any moment break out in 
disorder; and yet we do not provide even a single brigade of 
regulars to deal with a local emergency. 


CONCLUSION. 

The endeavour of these three elementary articles, planned as 
they were several months before the American and African crises, 
has been to put in simple words a few of the principles which 
underlie well-worn topics of conversation in mess-rooms, clubs, and 
country houses. The difficulty in all such discussions is to find a 


* On the date on which the Queen’s order to Dr. Jameson to retire was de- 
livered the Imperial troops in South Africa actually available for a field force 
numbered under two thousand men distributed between Capetown and Natal 
—600 miles apart. It happened that annual reliefs were by chance on their 
voyage round the Cape, and these have since been disembarked. Owing, 
however, to our having no margin of troops to meet such occurrences, this 
disembarkation will upset the normal system in severa] other battalions—the 
fault being not in the system itself, but in the lack of material with which 
to carry it out, 
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common basis upon which to start, and then to get people to differ- 
entiate between—/irst, the general axioms which govern all prob- 
lems of naval and military attack and defence; second, the parti- 
cular measures to be taken to carry out those axioms; and third, 
the local circumstances which must necessarily modify those 
measures in an Empire composed of various races, inhabiting every 
sort of climate, from the Arctic regions in Canada to the equator 
at Singapore. Add to this, that in the Mother Country herself 
we have for generations been reared from childhood in the belief 
that so long as our English homes are intact we need fear no foe; 
that poets and singers, historians and novelists, have for centuries 
inculcated the same theme, and who can wonder at our insular 
views? But this last month of January, 1896, has witnessed a 
change; thousands have jumped to the reality of that vague term 
—Empire—including men who had not given the subject a 
thought hitherto. We have ceased to be an island. We are a 
vast continental Power, with several thousands of miles of land- 
frontier in Asia, Africa, and America. These we have possessed 
for many years, but our next-door neighbours are no longer the 
weak, unaggressive tribes with whom we had formerly to deal. We 
now march with Russia and France in India, with France, Germany, 
and Italy in Africa, and with a republic of bellicose cousins in 
Canada. That we harbour no hostile feelings towards any one of 
them does not alter the fact that the mere menace of invasion on 
one of our land-frontiers can at any moment put us to the incon- 
venience of preparing for a bloody war all over the world. That 
we shall hold our own, and that we mean to strike hard at 
sea, when compelled to fight, seems to be generally recognized ; 
but if we would avoid menace either by politicians or sovereigns— 
tempted as they sometimes are by domestic difficulties—we must 
also be in a position to strike rapidly and with precision on shore. 
Supremacy at sea enables troops to move with safety and secrecy 
to any coast of the world, and railways facilitate their transport to 
the threatened point. But if we send the only two army-corps of 
regulars which we possess at home, what shall we have left for 
home defence? Surely one is not an idle alarmist to ask such a 
question, when one knows that the only remaining force is a single 
army-corps of militia, together with a heterogeneous mass of militia 
and volunteer units. It is no doubt true that our shores can be 
better protected on the high seas than on British soil; and that 
this, the great secret of sea-power, was never better illustrated 
than at Trafalgar, and probably never better understood than in 
our own time. Equally true is it, as I have attempted to show, 
that naval bases, without which sea-power is non-existent, must be 
maintained on shore by means of military garrisons. It is thus 
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evident that land defence depends on security at sea, and sea-power 
relies on land defence, and that the military is so involved with 
the naval problem, that it is clearly absurd of anyone to try and 
run either service in opposition to the other. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the writers of elementary school 
books are alive to the spirit which animates the Mother Country 
and its great Colonies, and that to the rising generation in all classes, 
and in all climates, the secret of the sea will be a school-taught 
commonplace. We know that the next generation must have its 
own difficult problems, both social and political ; but, if a guess may 
be hazarded, one of the earliest for solution will, or ought to be, 
the military problem of the Empire. Indeed, it is intimately con- 
nected with all others. It cannot be completely solved by one 
soldier or by one statesman, or by one Government, or even by one 
people ; for it will have to be debated and thrashed out on plat- 
forms and in the Press—like other great questions—commencing 
with a few enthusiasts, and gradually absorbing the attention of 
all men. Look at the progress made by Imperial Federation since 
the idea was started a few years ago, and note the thousand and 
one little indications of its rapid advancement into the arena of 
practical questions. We are no longer “a small island situated — 
somewhere in the North Sea.” Speaking of the Colonies at an 
official banquet, Mr. Chamberlain recently said :— 


‘* As the possibility of separation has become greater, the desire for separation 
has become less : and while we on our part are prepared to take our part, and to 
do all that may be fairly expected from the Mother Country, and while we should 
look upon separation as the greatest calamity that could befall us, our fellow- 
subjects throughout the world on their part see to what a great inheritance they 
have come by the mere virtue of their citizenship, and they must feel that no 
separate existence, however splendid, could compare with that which they enjoy 
equally with ourselves as joint heirs of all the traditions of the past, and as 
joint partakers of all the influence, resources, and power of the British Empire. 
I am told on every hand that Imperial Federation is a vain and empty dream. 
(Cries of ‘No, no.’) I will not contest that judgment, but I will say this—that 
that man must be blind indeed who does not see that it is a dream which has 
vividly impressed itself upon the mind of the English-speaking race, and who does 
not admit that dreams of that kind, which have so powerful an influence upon the 
imagination of men have, somehow or other, an unaccountable way of being 
realized in their own time. If it be a dream, it is a dream that appeals to the 
highest sentiments of patriotism, and even to our material interests. It isa dream 
that is calculated to stimulate and to inspire everyone who cares for the futare of 
the Anglo-Saxon people. I think myself that the spirit of the time is, at all events, 
in the direction of sucha movement. How far that will carry us no man can tell, 
but, believe me, upon the temper and tone in which we approach the solution of the 
problems that are now coming upon us depend the security and maintenance of 
that world-wide dominion, that edifice of Imperial rule, which has been slowly 
built up for us by those who have gone before.” 


This language, spoken in November, was read all over the 
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Empire, and our colonists have, during the past month, had an 
unexpected opportunity of signifying their disapproval of it. 
Have they done so? On the contrary. As soon as the Mother 
Country seemed threatened with a danger, nay, two dangers, a 
thrill of patriotic sentiment manifested itself in all parts of 
the Queen’s dominions—and that on an occasion when patriotism 
involved the stern possibility of a resort to arms. Indeed, it is 
self-evident that Imperial Federation and Imperial Defence are 
two branches of the same problem. The one involves the other. 
It is obvious, too, that Mr. Chamberlain has already ‘put that 
problem on a new footing, and that so long as he holds his pre- 
sent office the old policy of neglect and coldwater-throwing on 
Colonial questions will remain a nightmare of the past. 

If, however, we really wish to see Imperial aspirations, and more 
especially Imperial Defence, crystallized into a vigorous working 
system, the first thing we have to do is to set an example to 
Greater Britain by putting our own military house in order. We 
must place the British army in a position to carry out its present 
duties ina thorough manner, and with a margin over for small 
unexpected eventualities—such as the occupation of Egypt and a 
diminutive expedition to Ashanti. The army does not need re- 
‘form. Indeed, it was never before so ready for immediate action. 
But it does need the bare means of carrying out in practice the 
administrative system which has been adopted in theory. I will 
state as briefly as I can how much is required to reconcile practice 
with theory. First,eleven* additional battalions of infantry of the 
line to equalize home and foreign service battalions; second, more 
subaltern officers of infantry in each battalion serving at home, in 
order to supply a few trained officers of that rank to the provisional 
depot battalions of reservists and others, which are ordered to be 
formed on mobilization ; third, further decentralization of stores, 
so that each military district of the Empire shall be able to 
mobilize itself, without being obliged to await supplies from an 
already over-congested centre, such as London; fourth, twenty- 
onet batteries of field artillery and twenty-two companies of 
army service corps—to enable two additional army-corps of 
inilitiat to be mobilized for home defence ; fifth, an alteration of 
the law of trespass—in order that’ manceuvres on an extended 
scale may be practised in peace time. 


* Seven, if the battalion detained at the Cape and the battalion on service in 
Ashanti are considered as home battalions. 

+ Allowing fourteen batteries to an army-corps, and deducting the seven new 
batteries recently established. 

+ At present 101 battalions of militia would have to remain unmobilized for field 
service in England, for want of indispensable artillery, army service corps, Xe. 
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The above modest demands are the minimum which will enable 
the army to fulfil its peace task on the scale already authorized, 
and permit two complete regular army-corps to be despatched to 
any part of the world, leaving the defence of the United Kingdom 
to three army-corps of militia (each with a nucleus of regulars) and 
the volunteers. But I take it that anyone who has carefully read 
over the detailed list which I gave of our Colonial garrisons, will 
have convinced himself that the strategic points of the Empire are 
none too strongly held, and that our deficiency of Imperial troops 
in South Africa is almost farcical in the light of recent events. 

What, then, is the conclusion we all arrive at? Can it be any 
other than that a Mmuitary Derence Act ought to be passed by 
Parliament as soon as possible, and that this Act should embody 
a really comprehensive scheme for gradually bringing up the 
strength and efficiency of the British Army to the level of 
Imperial requirements—spreading the expenditure involved over 
a series of years? Let the measure be thorough and adequate, 
in order that our people may be saved from future disaster and 
ultimate conscription. 

F. Ivor Maxse. 


TIFLIS. 


Trr1is, the capital of Transcaucasia, with its population of nearly a 
hundred thousand souls, owes its name and probably also its site to 
the hot springs which exist in its immediate neighbourhood. It is 
curious to notice throughout the whole oriental world how general 
is the custom of fixing upon some such natural but uncommon 
feature as this for the site of a city. No doubt to the ancients, 
as to the people of the East to-day, hot springs were marvels that 
excited not only the admiration but also the religious zeal of the 
natives, and to-day one finds in one’s travels that almost wherever 
such springs do exist, the population of the neighbourhood, and 
even people residing at long distances, make pilgrimages to the 
spot, though as a rule the medical properties of the water are little 
understood. In the case of Tiflis, the natural features of the 
country added further advantages which, in the warlike days of 
the fifth century A.D., could not well be overlooked. For the river 
Kur, with its steep rocky banks and the high mountains beyond, 
would tend to render any attack upon the place if not futile, at 
least extremely difficult. And in those days of early Georgian and 
Armenian kings, when the wild Caucasian tribes harried them 
from the North, and the devastating hordes of Persians and 
Mongols from the South and South-East, not to mention the 
invasions of Greek and Roman, the defences of a city were of the 
utmost importance. And so it was that near the close of the fifth 
century A.D. King Vakhtang of Georgia built a town upon the site 
of a still earlier Persian fortress, utilizing its ruins for his fortifica- 
tions. With so much zeal was the building of the town under- 
taken and carried on, that only a few years later, Dachi, the thirty- 
fourth sovereign of his dynasty, who held the throne from 499 to 
514 a.p., made Tybylysys-Kalake, as it was then called, his 
capital. 

It is beyond the scope of an article such as this to attempt to 
enumerate the various conquests and reconquests that the city has 
seen in its centuries of vicissitude; and on tradition more than on 
history are those accounts based ; yet it can be stated almost with 
certainty that in as many centuries Tiflis has seen utter destruction 
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no less than eight times, at the hands of Mongols, Persians, Greeks 
and Turks. The first historical mention that can be fully relied 
upon is the invasion of Iberia, or Georgia, by Pompey, in Roman 
times, when the Bagratid dynasty of Georgians held the throne, 
having seized it in the eighth century and continuing to keep it in 
their line until in 1801, when, wearied with the continual invasions 
of Persian hordes under Agha Mohammed Khan, the last king 
sought the protection of Russia, and merged his kingdom into that 
vast Empire. 

The present town of Tiflis lies on both banks of the river Kur, 
the official and old part on the South, and the newer and more 
specially residential quarter on the North. It is along the former 
that the long lines of the old fortifications, massive walls and 
beetling towers, are found, looking down upon the handsome 
squares and boulevards that Russian enterprise, and Russian 
capital, have called into existence. To-day the Kur, which once 
formed the principal defence of the place on the North, serves only 
as a water-supply and for carrying off the drainage of the town, 
with the additional attraction that the turbid stream, rushing 
between its steep precipices of rock, is one of the most pic- 
turesque features of an already romantic scene. As far as the 
eye can wander in every direction the horizon is bounded by 
ranges of mountains: here the steep hills of rock that rise in the 
immediate neighbourhood, there the distant snow peaks of the 
great range of the Caucasus, faint against the blue sky. The 
actual surroundings of Tiflis, save where the Russian Government 
has caused gardens and trees to be planted, are dreary and 
wanting in vegetation, for the destructive habit of all orientals 
of deforesting land without ever replanting has left its indelible 
mark upon the aspect of the country, which to-day wears a rugged 
bare yellow appearance. 

Before entering upon any description of the city, some idea 
must be given as to the strange conglomeration of inhabitants 
that flock its streets, for it is to the crowd that much of what 
is interesting in Tiflis is owing. True, the Armenian, with his 
shiny broad-cloth and Jewish type of countenance, adds little to 
the attraction of the place, though it must be confessed that from 
the traveller’s point of view, if from no other, he is most useful. 
Nearly all the banks and most of the shops are in his hands, 
from his ranks spring the guides and interpreters, and go where 
one will one finds him a ready linguist and polite, so long as 
he is paid. But from the artistic point of view the lazy, good- 
natured Georgian is charming, as he swaggers about with his 
handsome looks and becoming costume and “ tcherkas ”—or long 
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tight-fitting coat—from beneath which only the feet of his top- 
boots appear. True, he is a lazy pleasure-seeking creature, about 
whose morals the less said the better, but his appearance of good 
looks and good nature, and his dandy airs, seem to render him a 
favourite everywhere. No one seems to realize better than he 
that he has the reputation of coming from the purest stock in the 
world, and of being a member of its handsomest race. Nor is 
this reputation belied as he is seen, in his long white coat with its 
silver or gold cartridge or powder tubes sewn across his chest, with 
his cap of white lambswool perched jauntily on one side of his 
head, to say nothing of his personal charm of countenance, which 
is often of the greatest beauty. Round his waist is a silver or gold 
girdle from which hang a handsome sword and straight dagger, 
both cased in the same precious metals. Of the Persians one sees 
but little in the European quarters. One must seek the narrow 
dirty bazaars near the river bank to obtain a glimpse of these 
scowling sallow fanatics, in their dark clothes and tall black lamb- 
skin caps. As a matter of fact, though Persian subjects, they are 
not of Iranian blood, but belong to the wild Turkman tribes which 
over-ran Persia,and whose descendants, now known as Turkis, to-day 
hold almost the entire Northern part of the dominions of the Shah 
But to the traveller it is the Tartar, after the Georgian, who proves 
of the greatest interest. True, he has little beauty either in feature, 
figure, or costume to recommend him, but nevertheless there is a 
peculiar attraction, humorous rather than ornamental, perhaps,about 
the squat, narrow-eyed tribesman, in his ragged clothes and absurd 
“ papak” or enormous hat of ragged wool. To attempt, during a 
short stay in the country, to unravel the complicated tribal system 
of the race is an impossibility, so one must deal with him merely 
as he appears as an item of the crowd, in his baggy trousers and 
blue cotton coat with its outstanding pleated skirt and _ his 
ridiculous head-gear mentioned above. In Tiflis he is everywhere, 
here driving a string of lanky camels with their clanging bells of 
brass and copper; here sitting silently smoking his “ kalyan”— 
water-pipe—in one of the painted and carved balconies of the 
many caravanserais in the oriental quarter of the town; there 
again, purchasing a bundle of European goods to take away with 
him and trade in his native steppes. And to this picture of 
oriental peoples must be added the Russian soldier, stolid and 
upright, well-fed and well-uniformed, polite and religious, doffing 
his cap to the “ikons” at the street corners, the very picture of 
health and courage. Nor is the Russian the sole type of the army 
of the Empire, for the mounted Cossacks, mud bespattered and 
none too tidy, canter their ponies up and down the streets, setting 
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eut for, or arriving from, some outlying station or distant town— 
and of them, with their absolute indifference to food and tempera- 
ture, one cannot form too high an opinion. Scatter these varied 
races on the streets of Tiflis, add types of all the wild tribes of the 
Caucasus, with a sprinkling of officers in uniform and well-dressed 
Indies, and one can obtain some idea of the appearance of the 
mhabitants of the town. 

As to the city itself a few words must be said. The principal 
street is the Dvartzovaya-oulytza—or Palace Street—a wide boule- 
yard, in which are situated not only the palace of the Governor- 
General, but also the handsome new opera house, the as yet un- 
finished cathedral, and most of the best shops. And it is when one 
finds such streets as these in an Asiatic town that one commences 
to realize the immense organizing and absorbing power of Russian 
Government, that can, in a region so far removed, and connected 
directly neither by rail or sea with the fatherland—raise up a city 
that rivals, in this street at least, any capital of Europe. Nor is 
it difficult to solve the problem, for ask where one will and of 
whom one will, to whom the prosperity, not only of Tiflis, but 
also of the whole of Transcaucasia is owing—the reply will be the 
same—to the Grand Duke Michael, brother of the Czar Nicholas 
Il, who for eighteen years held the Viceroyalty of this vast 
province, and for whose return the inhabitants have never ceased 
to pray. Every reform, every road and railway, every school and 
hospital—in fact, all that is good in the country—owes its origin 
to this Prince of Progress and Civilization. 

The palace is a handsome building of great size, which, while 
possessing, perhaps, no great architectural beauty, is amply suited 
to its purpose, and cannot fail to impress, not only the native of 
the country, but also the civilized traveller, with the magnificence 
of the Russian Court. Within it is gorgeously decorated : great 
clusters of palms, innumerable glass chandeliers, and a quantity of 
gold paint, giving it the most brilliant appearance, a fit setting for 
the gorgeous semi-European, semi-oriental crowds that flock its 
salons on reception nights. Next to the palace stands the new 
rathedral, now nearly completed. It is built in Byzantine style, 
much gilded and bedomed, and though, perhaps, a trifle gaudy, 
seems exactly suited to the place and climate. It is a building of 
great size, and forms already the handsomest and most magnifi- 
cent structure in the town. Not far from this spot is the excellent 
museum—which, again, is entirely owing to Russian influence— 
where can be seen a remarkable collection of things typical of 
Transcaucasia, from life-size wax groups of the types of the tribes, 
to the various household utensils in use in the thousand and one 
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valleys of the mountains. But to the sportsman the principal 
attraction will be the large collection of the stuffed animals and 
birds of the country, from the magnificent wild cattle from Elburz 
to the tigers of Lenkoran. Under Dr. Radde, the curator of the 
museuin, the collection has largely increased, and is still increasing. 

Before one turns one’s steps to explore oriental Tiflis, with its 
mazes of narrow streets and bazaars, there remain yet a few sights 
to see in the more modern town. Especially attractive are the 
public gardens, situated on the left bank of the Kur, some little 
way removed from the centre of the town. Here, at times, an 
excellent military band discourses music, and all the fashionable 
world of Tiflis parades. It is difficult, then, when walking under 
shady trees, surrounded by a well-dressed European crowd, to 
imagine oneself in an Asiatic town. Nor are these public gardens 
the sole resort that the traveller can find to walk in at leisure : 
below the crumbling walls of the ruins of the Georgian and Persian 
fortresses the Government has laid out a botanical garden, where 
most of the trees and shrubs indigenous to. the country can be 
seen, examples ranging from the more luxurious vegetation of the 
Black and Caspian seaboards, to the firs and pines of the higher 
Caucasus, for the elevation of Tiflis allows of the growing of both. 
These gardens, half wild, half tended, form a most attractive spot. 
Below them tumbles an affluent of the Kur in a series of falls and 
eascades, while above tower the ruins and the mountains beyond. 
From these gardens I climbed and scrambled by a mere track up 
to the little monastery and church of St. David, perched almost in 
the face of the precipice high above the town. From this spot a 
panorama of Tiflis and the surrounding country is obtained, and 
the exertion of the cliff climb is well repaid; the view of the 
town is admirable, and stretched out before one is the magnificent 
prospect of the peaks of the Caucasus. The church is named 
after David, the Syrian Father, who resided here. The first 
‘structure was erected in the fourteenth century, though the 
present edifice is of more recent date. The latter owes its 
material to the barren women of the neighbourhood, who, in their 
desire for offspring, bore up upon their shoulders all the material 
of which the church is built. In spring they still pay pilgrim- 
ages to the spot. Two tombs of widely different men and different 
times lie beneath the floor of the church, that of St. David him- 
self, and the other of Gryboiedoff, the Russian author, who was 
murdered, together with all his suite, when filling the post of 
Russian Minister at Teheran in 1828. His remains, after being 
exposed to the fury of the fanatical mob for three days, were, it is 
-said, only recognizable from a scar upon one of his hands. 
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Of European Tiflis there remains but little to be said, unless it 
be to recognize the great comforts of that most excellent hostelry, 
the Hotel de Londres, over which Madame Richter and her son so 
ably preside, and which well bears out its reputation of being one 
of the most comfortable hotels, not only in Russia, but almost in 
the world. And none knows better than the traveller how much 
of his pleasure depends upon the quarters he finds to lodge in. 
One other fact, too, remains to be noticed, the entire absence of the 
continental system of “ cafés”; search far and wide there is nothing 
that answers to the idea of the “café” of France and Europe 
in general. 

From the civilized part of Tiflis, with its handsome streets and 
shops, it is little more than a step to the maze of winding alleys 
and narrow byeways that form the oriental quarter and the 
bazaars. It is here probably that the traveller will find most to 
interest him, for though the bazaars offer but little attraction to 
him who is conversant with those of Persia and the East, anyone 
fresh from Europe cannot fail to be struck with their character- 
istics. What a bustle and stir of life there is there! what mud in 
wet weather, and dust in fine! what dirt in both! But, suffer as 
one may from either, or from the pushing, brawling crowd of 
humanity, and the offensive smells with which the streets are 
tilled, no one ought to be deterred from a leisurely stroll through 
the oriental town. 

Cosmopolitan as this quarter is, it possesses characteristics to 
be seen probably nowhere else in the world. The great ill-built 
caravanserais, with their overhanging balconies of painted and 
carved wood, belong neither to Russia or Persia, though the 
“ samovar ”—urn—and “ kalyan”—water-pipe—hail from each re- 
spectively, and without a number of both no balcony, and scarcely 
a shop, is complete. Often the footpath tor passengers consists of 
i narrow curbstone from which the wayfarer is hustled and 
bustled by the hurrying crowd, only to be hurled back again 
against the walls of the houses by a lumbering camel which 
usurps all the room and all the sound of the street by its awk- 
ward bulk and its clanging bells. Everywhere are strange narrow- 
eyed Tartars and Turkis of Northern Persia, hailing one another in 
unknown guttural tongues; gaily dressed Georgians and natives 
of Daghestan, gaudy with weapons ; cringing Jews and Armenians; 
policemen yelling out orders which seem never to be obeyed— 
a very Babel of nations and languages, such as must delight the 
heart of the traveller. Every now and then rattles by some 
open waggon, painted scarlet and green, with the “ivoshik” yel- 
ling to the crowd to make way, as the elumsy wheels scatter people 
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and mud right and left. Then down through the narrow arched 
arcade in which the gloomy Persians, in a gloomy atmosphere, 
vend their wares, and out amongst the great tall caravanserais that 
stand on either side of one of the bridges over the Kur, under 
which the turbid yellow stream whirls and tumbles, as if anxious 
to fly the dirt and noise of the city. Then back through the open 
bazaars, where sit the armourers, the silversmiths, the vendors 
of musical instruments and curios, of carpets and furs, of wines 
and comestibles. Everywhere there is something to see, some- 
thing to interest. Here, perhaps, one stands to look at the furriers’ 
goods, from neat little lambskin caps for the Georgians, to the 
huge ugly overgrown mushroom-like head-gear of the Tartars ; here 
again, the armourers attract one with their display of a strange 
mixture of Eastern and Western goods, from Smith and Wesson 
revolvers—made in Russia—to Daghestan daggers, old flint-lock 
guns with inlaid stocks, and swords and knives from everywhere. 
Thence on to the silversmiths where are the bowls from which 
the pleasure-seeking Georgian loves to quaff his wine, and the 
noted “niello” work of the country with its designs in black on a 
silver ground. Then, again, one pauses to listen as a vendor of 
long key-boarded guitars strikes some little plaintive melody from 
the thin strings. 

I spent Easter in Tiflis, and thus had an opportunity of 
witnessing the beautiful service which, in the Orthodox Church, 
marks the end of Lent. The ritual of the Russian Church, 
together with the architecture and decoration of the churches, 
lends not a little to the impressiveness of such scenes, and the old 
Byzantine cathedral of Tiflis formed as picturesque a background 
to the religious ceremony as could well be imagined. On account 
of the crowd that throngs the midnight service that ushers in the 
great national holiday of Russia, it is necessary to take one’s 
stand—for there are no seats—at an early hour, and I had 
already been in the cathedral for nearly three hours when the 
ceremony commenced. There is no necessity here to enter into 
any of the details of the ritual of this beautiful service of the 
Orthodox Church, for at this spot I am dealing with it solely as an 
etiect, a most telling reminiscence of a visit to Tiflis. 

The service commences in the dull gloom, for with the 
exception of a few lights upon, and in the vicinity of, the altar, 
the church is unlit. But this gloom tends to heighten the effect 
of the group of richly robed and mitred priests that throng the 
steps, chanting in turn with the choir of unaccompanied boys’ and 
men’s voices the music of the service. In contrast to the group 
about the altar steps was the dark heaving crowd, half hidden in 
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the filmy clouds of the incense and the dusk of the building. At 
length as midnight approached the priests and choir filed down 
the church and left the building by the main entrance, one or two: 
alone remaining within. Then, as a rocket without gave the sign 
of midnight, a loud knocking commenced at the door, which was 
repeated several times. On the gate being opened the priests and 
choir hurried in, crying out again and again, “Christ is risen! 
Christ is risen!” Each bore in his hand a lighted taper, from 
which the nearer members of the crowd lit their own, passing the 
flame from candle to candle, for everyone in the building bore a 
taper. It took but a minute to change the entire scene, and as the 
priests made their way to the altar, swinging their censors as they 
went, the gloom of the church disappeared, and the building was 
lit by thousands upon thousands of candles—where, before, the dusk 
had prevented one seeing either the church or the crowd, every 
picture and detail of the decoration of the building, and every 
figure in it, became distinct. The seething mass of humanity took 
form and shape, and where before one recognized only dark figures 
in an incense-laden twilight, one recognized now the officers of the 
Government, in uniforms bespangled with orders, accompanied 
by their wives and daughters, and, beyond, a vision of a thousand 
upturned faces full of reverence and attention. The altar, now a 
blaze of light, sparkled and shone with its treasures, and the 
richly jewelled mitres and cloth of gold robes of the priests. 
dazzled the eyes. 

Then, as the congratulations of Easter were taking place, I 
pushed my way out through the crowd, into the brightly- 
illuminated streets, in time to see the Governor-General drive 
away, escorted by his bodyguard of Cossacks, who galloped beside 
his carriage, bearing blazing torches on long poles. 

Easter Sunday was high holiday; every man, woman, and child 
in their best clothes, intent upon pleasure and enjoyment, and the 
public gardens were thronged, while military bands made music. 
What an echoing and re-echoing of congratulations ; what a bowing 
to the revered “ikons” at the church doors and street corners; 

nd, as the day progressed, what a number of men who had en- 
joyed themselves a little too much. But there was no fighting, 
no roughness, and the police are lax upon this great feast, and, as 
long as no fighting takes place, do not interfere. The streets are 
full of hurrying “droshkies,” with their burdens of officers in 
uniforms and ladies, paying their visits of congratulation, or driving 
to the palace. Aye! Easter Sunday in Tiflis is a sight to be seen, 
and never have I witnessed, in spite of its various nationalities, a 
better-behaved crowd—though sometimes far from sober—than 
thronged the streets and gardens on this feast-day. 
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Such, briefly, is Tiflis; a city presenting two entirely different 
characteristics, the Oriental, in its decadence, and the Western 
Civilization that Russia has brought with her, sweeping before her 
all that is rude and out-worn, and, in place thereof, raising a city of 
which any country in the world might well be proud. 


Watrer B. Harris. 
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THE COMPANY-MONGER’S ELYSIUM. 


WueEn the late lamented Jabez Spencer Balfour effected his social 
and political demise, and went into a possibly life-long retirement, 
the British public was overwhelmed with a universal sense of 
virtuous satisfaction. Its financial conscience became forthwith 
steeped in one of those periodical fits of morality so admirably 
satirized by Lord Macaulay. What someone describes as “ perhaps 
the most dilatory and inefficient legal system in the world” had 
vindicated its might; and justice, delaying long, had at length 
struck out from the shoulder. We all of us quoted Horace, either 
in English or in the original Latin, according to our several 
scholastic attainments, and rejoiced exceedingly that club-footed 
Retribution had finally overtaken its victim. Much comfort was 
derived from the reflection that though the Treasury mills grind 
slowly, usually, in fact, do not grind at all, yet in this particular 
instance they had ground exceeding small. In a word, to quote 
the sapient remark of one newspaper, “the public conscience was 
quieted.” 

But with this general chorus of gratulation there mingled a few 
discordant notes. People began to ask themselves questions. 
Was Jabez Balfour the only, or so much the greatest, sinner that 
he should bear the brunt of the law’s exemplary vengeance? Was 
it quite fair that this particular goat, noxious and ill-favoured as 
he undoubtedly was, should carry on his back all the sins of such 
an exceeding multitude of evil-doers? Had no other directors of 
public companies been as false as he to the trust reposed in them by 
shareholders ; exploited the investor as shamefully for their own 
private ends, squandered his hard-earned savings in the purchase 
-of worthless rubbish, and taken bribes in the form of commissions 
for doing so? The features of the trial, it was remarked, were 
very similar to those of other recent disclosures of company- 
mongering finance. There was the same growth of parallel or 
subsidiary companies, all practically under one management, which 
played into each other’s hands; the same ingenious proppings up 
of rottenness, and fairy visions of illimitable wealth dangled before 
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the eyes of credulous investors ; the same misrepresentations and 
concealment of facts, false valuations, and payments of dividends 
out of capital; and the same secret profits of directors and inter- 
mediaries, and greasing of palms all round, with which recent 
financial history in the city has made us acquainted. When people 
began to recognize the commonplace character of the case and its 
very ordinary dirty details, public interest in it forthwith began to 
wane. As The Times remarked, we are probably “all too familiar 
with rascality on the large scale which there is no law to punish to 
be able to take a very keen interest in any question of commission 
upon transactions between companies. Things are done with im- 
punity every day which are morally indistinguishable from the 
operations for which Balfour has been sentenced, although they 
may have been more skilfully steered through the meshes of the 
law.” ‘Take, as an instance of the deceptions practised upon share- 
holders, the transactions of the board of a certain colonial finance 
company, which the same journal described at the time as a 
“‘ gigantic system of continued and complicated dishonesty,” the 
directors collectively having been responsible for “ false represen- 
tations to the public, for deception and concealment practised 
towards shareholders, for cooked balance-sheets, for the distribution 
of profits which had no existence, and finally for transactions of 
the most suspicious character with themselves as directors of 
other companies.” Nobody has been brought to book for these 
things. 

I mention this case, not because it is any worse than, or indeed 
as bad as many others, but because the capital involved was very 
large, andalso because the facts are readily accessible and have 
been passed in review by an eminent Judge. It is not often that 
the ordinary reader is enabled to unravel so easily the tangled 
skein of company mystification and chicane. Morally worse, and 
much more far-reaching in their mischievous effects, were the 
transactions of some of the more notorious Trust Companies, which 
together form one of the most astounding records of financial 
jugglery that can be found anywhere. By the way, it is a fact not 
generally known, I believe, that Jabez Balfour was for a short 
time a director of the Trustees and Executors Corporation. One is 
tempted to wonder whether he learned any of his lessons in finance 
in that admirable school. Be that as it may, certain it is that he 
could not have graduated in a better. The rascalities of the smaller 
promoting fry are too numerous to find mention here, though some 
of them may be unearthed in the pages of Board of Trade Reports. 
In dozens of cases of fraud the shareholders can obtain no redress, 
and nobody is punished. And yet the ‘public conscience is 
quieted”? by sentencing Balfour to fourteen years’ penal servi- 
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tude. Shades of Tartuffe and of Pecksuiff! In very truth this 
country, in the present state of the law and of public opinion, is 
the Company-Monger’s Elysium. 

I would not be taken as suggesting that Jabez Balfour’s heart- 
less villany was one whit too severely punished. I only regret 
that so few examples have been made. No doubt there is much in 
the contention of The Spectator that society has no divine insight, 
but must strike in self-defence where it can, and strike hard. At 
the same time it is almost a truism that occasional truculence on 
the part of the law does not act as a deterrent, while it makes 
juries more unwilling to convict. What really deters is the 
certainty of punishment, and this under existing conditions is 
about the very last thing we can hope for in the case of company 
frauds. The success of the Liberator prosecutions ought to nerve 
us to endeavour to bring to justice some of those other offenders 
whom the moral sense of the community is agreed in deeming 
little, if at all, better than Balfour, but anybody who hopes that 
this result will follow the trial will surely be disappointed. One- 
paper remarked that Balfour’s fourteen years’ of penal servitude 
would be fourteen solemn warnings to similar miscreants. I very 
much fear they will be nothing of the sort. Much more probable 
is it that the conscience of the public, being now quieted, will go 
to sleep once more; and the Treasury, exhausted with its mighty 
labours in the Liberator prosecutions, will be more difficult to rouse 
than ever. 

There were two special features of the Balfour case which seem 
to have aroused popular indignation. First, he was a hypocrite ; 
secondly, his victims were poor. As to the first, hypocrisy has 
not hitherto been regarded as a legal crime; while, as regards the 
second, it is very doubtful if the machinations of the Liberator 
directors have caused as much misery as those of other financiers 
who are still at large. We have it on the authority of Mr. Justice 
Bruce that Balfour’s prison walls will not avail to shut out from his 
ears the wailings of his victims. The pity of it is that others, more 
fortunate if scarcely less unscrupulous than he, are able to listen 
to similar wailings in undisturbed enjoyment of their ill-gotten 
plunder. It is absurd to suggest that the so-called lower classes 
are alone deserving of public sympathy and such protection as the 
law can afford against financial pirates. The struggling parson, 
the widow or spinster of slender means, and that large number of 
persons who, having appearances to keep up on inadequate incomes, 
are obliged to hide their losses and their sufferings—these are 
surely no less worthy of recognition. To read the papers one 
would imagine that, while the sufferers by the Liberator frauds 
were all bona fide investors, the shareholders in other companies of 
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unsavoury reputation were merely speculators, and therefore (though 
Heaven alone knows why) fair game for the freebooters of finance. 
This is not only very queer morality ; it is not true. For instance, 
I have known many cases of shares in the most notorious com- 
panies being bought for genuine investment on the advice, often no 
doubt given in perfectly good faith, of bankers and other trusted 
counsellors. 

It is little to our credit as a practical nation that so much com- 
mercial recklessness and rascality as now exists should be allowed 
to flourish, not merely unchecked, but with so little serious effort 
being made to check it. Some reinforcement of the criminal law, 
to begin with, is urgently needed. The recent Committee on the 
Companies Acts declined to discuss this important question as 
being outside the scope of its investigations, but Mr. John Smith, 
the Inspector-General in Companies’ Liquidation,* speaks out 
strongly upon it in his admirable report. He says that “ there is a 
large amount of practical fraud in connection both with the 
formation and management of companies, which is not at present 
reached by the criminal law, and against which no provisions as to 
civil liabilities are likely to have any material effect.”” He is of 
opinion, therefore, that that portion of the criminal law which 
deals with company operations needs revision, so as to “ provide 
for a more effective application of its provisions in the interests of 
public justice, and more especially in the interests of honest joint- 
stock enterprise, which greatly suffers from the unchecked pre- 
valence of fraudulent practices.” Exactly. That is just what 
ordinary folk have been saying for some time past, but it is satis- 
factory to have their views confirmed by an official of great ability 
and experience. We may at least try so far to extend the meshes 
of the law’s net as to entrap a few more of those who devour 
widows’ houses. No doubt the problem of how to convert moral 
into legal fraud is a difficult one, but it is surely not impossible of 
at least partial solution, if fairly tackled. The Inspector-General 
also suggests that the assent of the Court should be required for 
all voluntary liquidations. Shareholders in bankrupt companies 
are notoriously careless about safeguarding their interests, and their 
apathy often serves to screen fraudulent directors from punishment. 
The figures published by Mr. Smith on the proportion of rotten to 
sound companies are most instructive, and plead eloquently for re- 
form. From these it would appear that about 66 per cent. of the 
companies formed become bankrupt or abortive ; in other words, 
only one-third are even permanent, the successful ones forming, of 
course, a smaller proportion still. 


* See the Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Trade, under Section 29 of the 
Companies (Winding-up) Act, 1890. 
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If, on the other hand, reform of the criminal law is deemed in- 
advisable, the law as it stands ought at any rate to be more 
effectively administered. Complaints are rife as to the dilatoriness 
of the Treasury officials and their unwillingness to undertake 
prosecutions in cases of fraud. It is very doubtful whether even 
Jabez Balfour would ever have been brought to justice but for the 
public hue-and-cry that was raised after him. At present un- 
scrupulous company promoters and managers have nothing as a rule 
to fear beyond the comments of the Press, which, taken all in all, 
does excellent service in exposing and denouncing roguery. Un- 
fortunately, the Press is a watch-dog that can bark, but cannot bite. 
What we want is a dog from the Treasury kennel who will use 
his teeth as well as show them; but vigilant and efficient animals 
of that description are not easy to find. At present what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business; and it is clearly the interest 
of the Board of ‘rade and Treasury officials to let sleeping dogs 
lie, and not to undertake work for which they usually get neither 
gratitude nor additional pay, but only the certainty of judicial 
censure in case of failure. They are always afraid, too, though I 
cannot but think their fears exaggerated, of seeming to put the 
Government in the wrong by undertaking prosecutions which 
may prove unsuccessful. Theirs is a thankless task at best, 
and I was glad to see that their long arduous labours in the 
Liberator case met with a due meed of public recognition. It 
is not in human nature that Treasury officials with fixed salaries 
and vague and ill-defined duties should be very zealous in the 
performance of those duties, especially when they are often both 
laborious and unpleasant. It has been suggested that the Public 
Prosecutor (who is now the Solicitor to the Treasury) should be 
permitted to charge fees in addition to his stipend for work done 
in connection with prosecutions. The objections to this are 
obvious, though in all probability public opinion and the fear of 
actions for malicious prosecution would be a sufficient safeguard 
against his powers being misused. 

As regards suggested amendments of the Companies Acts, the 
subject has already been dealt with in the pages of this Review. I 
do not intend, therefore, to do more than briefly recapitulate some 
of the more important changes in the law which have been pro- 
posed. These deal with, among other things, compulsory regis- 
tration of companies’ mortgages and charges; allotment on in- 
sufficient capital; the principles and conditions on which revenue 
may be divided as profit; restrictions on the commencement of 
business ; the compulsory registration of balance-sheets; and the 
disclosure of the profits of vendors and intermediaries. All 
material contracts relating to the formation of the company ought 
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to be disclosed, and the objectionable waiver clause should be 
declared null and void. ‘The report of the Companies Acts 
(Amendment) Committee, wherein these matters are fully discussed, 
contains many excellent suggestions, but they are unfortunately 
weakened by numerous reservations and loopholes for fraud and 
evasions. It is to be hoped that Parliament, when it comes to 
deal with the subject, will rather be guided by the recommendations 
of Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams as contained in his minority 
observations,* and of Mr. John Smith, the Inspector-General in 
Bankruptcy. Especially ought their views to prevail concerning 
the compulsory filing of yearly balance-sheets with the Registrar 
of Joint-Stock Companies. Lastly, it is satisfactory to note that, 
though the Committee decline to express any opinion on the 
deficiencies of our criminal law, yet Section 43 of their 
Draft Bill renders any person making a wilfully false statement in 
« balance-sheet or other company document liable to two years’ 
imprisonment. Why should not this provision be extended to 
false statements and misrepresentations made at company meet- 
ings? In the case of the notorious South American and Mexican 
Company the shareholders were kept in ignorance of the ruin 
hanging over their heads by a succession of the grossest verbal 
misrepresentations. It would be well if means could also be 
devised of making it a misdemeanour, punishable by a moderate 
term of imprisonment, for any director or other officer of a company 
to accept any bribe in the form of secret commissions or “ gratis 
qualifications,” or in any way to make an undisclosed profit for 
himself out of the office he holds. This would strike at the trust- 
monger whose palm is greased for squandering the shareholders’ 
money upon rubbish, and at many other forms of company dis- 
honesty. 

Concerning auditors, a class of men who have been freely 
censured of late years, apparently no two persons are agreed as to 
the precise nature of their duties. It seems a pity that these 
cannot be defined more clearly by some competent authority. How 
far, for instance, ought an auditor to be regarded as a valuer? 
One thing, however, is certain; auditors ought to regard them- 
selves, not as they too often do, merely as the humble servants of 
directors, but as having important duties to perform towards the 
shareholders. Happily, signs are not wanting that they are awaking 
under the pressure of public opinion to a fuller sense of their 
responsibilities, which have also been enlarged by recent judicial 
decisions. Accountants themselves admit that it is their business, 
not merely to see that the books have been properly kept, but also 
to exercise a supervision over the valuations, and to state whether 


- Report ot the Companies Acts (Ainendment) Committee, pp. XXi,—xxiii, 
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or not in their opinion the balance-sheets and accounts fairly 
represent the position of the company. 

I believe that lawyers as a body are not favourably disposed 
towards Company Law reform, which they deem both undesirable 
and impracticable; but then lawyers seldom do shine as reformers. 
Laymen, on the other hand, who are less impressed by caveut 
emptor, and similar tags of legal Latin, believe that in this, as 
in other matters, where there’s a will there’s a way, and that, 
granted the subject bristles with difficulties, the latter are not 
entirely insuperable. They do not expect the Legislature to supply 
them with prudence in selecting their investments; but they think 
it might do more than it now does towards preventing and punishing 
fraud. As to caveat emptor, even the legal experts of the Com- 
mittee admit that this fine old crusted maxim has but limited appli- 
cation in the case of subscribers to new undertakings. The 
prospectus, perhaps, comes out on a Tuesday, and the list closes at 
noon on the Thursday. What has the intending investor to rely 
on practically but the bona fides of the prospectus? And, even 
admitting that the investor is a fool, that is no sufficient reason for 
not prosecuting the man who cheats him. 

No doubt this question, like every other, has two sides. We are 
warned solemnly, on the one hand, against fettering legitimate 
enterprise by legislative enactment. I venture to say that joint- 
stock enterprise is fettered far more by the dishonesty which now 
encompasses it than it could ever be by restrictive provisions 
designed to check fraud. When a man of business receives a 
prospectus nowadays he generally assumes it to be a swindle, and 
throws it into the waste-paper basket; and too often he is right. 
Another argument, to which due weight should be given, is the 
time-honoured and oft-repeated one about frightening the honest 
director. It would certainly be most unfortunate if anything were 
done which would have the effect of deterring the better class of 
business men from becoming directors. A place on the board of 
an unsuccessful company is not a bed of roses under existing con- 
ditions, and directors are not unseldom treated harshly and unjustly 
by shareholders disappointed of their dividends. Nobody, however, 
wants the law to strike at anything but deception and fraud, or 
perhaps at very gross negligence, and it is not likely that the 
position of the director who does his work honestly would ever be 
prejudiced by remedial legislation. In any case what we have to 
consider is the balance of advantage in the matter, and it may fairly 
be argued that the evils of the present system are such as to far 
outweigh the possibility of a well-meaning person here and there 
being unnecessarily frightened. Indeed, it would not be a bad 
thing if the honest director, when, as sometimes happens, he is to 
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be found on the board of a swindling company, were frightened into 
cutting himself adrift a little sooner from his colleagues. Nemo 
repente fuit turpissimus, and many a worthy man has been drawn 
little by little, and against his will, into acquiescing in things which 
at the outset he would have heartily condemned. Everybody knows 
that the great mass of company business in this country is carried 
on, not only honourably, but with great ability. The rascality 
which prevails is happily a comparatively small, though a very 
black, spot on our commercial life, and it is idle to suppose that 
the managers, for example, of our railways and other great 
industries would be affected in any way by the prosecution of a few 
rogues or by legislative restrictions on the formation of bogus 
companies. Such restrictions, so far from checking the wheels of 
commerce, would rather help them to go round more smoothly, 
because capital which is now uninvested or else frittered away on 
rubbish would tend to flow more into sound undertakings. 

One thing seems tolerably certain: the law will never have any 
terror tor dishonest company-mongers, and there will be no effec- 
tive legislation, except under strong pressure of public opinion. 
At present it is to be feared that there are too few people really in 
earnest about it for the problem to be tackled in a thorough or 
comprehensive spirit. As far as lawyers are concerned, even the 
somewhat halting conclusions of the Committee probably go 
beyond the mass of professional opinion on the matter, so that if 
the legal experts have their way no effective alterations in the law 
will be made, and we shall have to confess our impotence to repress 
joint-stock brigandage. Another obstacle to be overcome is the 
dislike of the official and governing classes to stirring up more mud 
than is absolutely necessary. It might be unfair to say that a policy 
of silence or suppression prevails, but there is often a too evident 
disposition to smooth matters over and to avoid unpleasant dis- 
closures. Investigations into financial malpractices are like the 
disturbing of hornets’ nests, when the noxious insects are apt to 
buzz disagreeably about the ears of the investigator. Every right- 
minded person condemns the abuses which exist, but there is a 
general unwillingness to speak out or to take action in the matter. 
“‘Can’t you let it alone?” seems to be the recognized formula. 

Popular sentiment, therefore, as I pointed out in a former article, 
needs framing and focussing on this all-important point. The 
Press ought to take the matter up in concert and force the hands 
of the Government, and insist upon reform. In particular instances 
it should demand, as in the Liberator case, that the truth shall out, 
and that the guilty parties, whatever their rank or position, be 
brought to justice. In this way it may assist in the gradual forma- 
tion of a vigorous and healthy body of public opinion, which at 
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present seems strangely apathetic concerning financial abuses. 
The devourer of widows’ houses is not socially shunned as he ought 
to be. Nay, lamentable as it seems, he often finds apologists and 
champions among persons who ought to know better. It is a 
curious psychological fact that upright people, who would strongly 
condemn shady conduct in individuals, will often condone the same 
conduct in men when acting collectively and in their corporate capa- 
city. What would be dishonourable in a private person is, it would 
seem, to be excused, or at least palliated, in a board of directors. 
Until this indulgent temper of mind is altered, it is, I admit, idle to 
hope for effective reform. At present, so far from reprobating the 
methods of our trust and company-mongers, and our adepts in 
seamy finance, the public appears to single them out for special 
distinction. It delights to honour them with complimentary titles 
and banquets, lucrative posts, seats in Parliament, and so forth. 
For, instance, I see that a well-known promoting M.P. has just 
been made Deputy-Lieutenant of his county. As quotations from 
Horace are in the air just now, one feels tempted to exclaim, 


** Hoe hoe tribuno militum.” 


And, however successfui some of these gentlemen may be in a 
pecuniary sense, they would do well to remember that 


** Licet superbus ambules pecunia 
Fortuna non mutat genus.” 


These things, however, like our late Lord Mayor’s hysterical 
outbursts of love and admiration for a well-known operator, excite 
amusement rather than indignation. But the case is different when 
men of light and leading, statesmen of high character and attain- 
ments, give their moral support and countenance to trust and com- 
pany-mongering candidates for Parliament. Thoughtful City men 
read with dismay and disgust the letters and messages of political 
leaders whitewashing and recommending to the electors men whose 
financial methods have scandalized the business world. Statesmen 
cannot be expected to know the ins and outs of company manipula- 
tion, but they should at least acquaint themselves sufficiently with 
public feeling in the City to avoid committing bétises derogatory 
to their own dignity and to that of Parliament. They should 
reflect that the bare suspicion, however unjust, of lax views on 


commercial morality will do a Government more harm in the long 
run than the loss of a dozen seats. In France and Italy this 
popular suspiciousness, resting originally on a solid basis of fact, 
has grown to such outrageous proportions as to threaten the life of 
every Administration that comes into power. A seat in Parlia- 
ment, it should be remembered, is a valuable aid to financiers of 
the predatory type. Next, perhaps, to the Nonconformist con- 
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science, which co-operated with him all innocently, and in 
ignorance of his real character, Jabez Balfour found his status as 
an M.P. most useful in pushing his nefarious schemes, though I 
am not aware that he ever obtained a good-conduct-certificate from 
his political leader. 

The apathy of the public and their lax views concerning financial 
malpractices, to which I have alluded, are due to a variety of causes. 
In the first place, joint-stock operations are conducted on such a 
huge scale nowadays, and the transactions are so complicated, that 
few people have the patience or the knowledge necessary to unravel 
them. Then there is a large class of persons who have a constitu- 
tional aversion to raking up any kind of unpleasantness, while some 
fear that efforts to check fraud will only result in restricting enter- 
prise. Another not inconsiderable section of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects are wont to sigh comprehensively over the wickedness of the 
business world in general, and of the metropolis in particular. 
They regard the City asa sort of commercial Sodom and Gomorrah, 
wherein the fraud is held to consist solely in being found out. 
These are the most difficult people of all to convince, for theirs is 
the cynicism of ignorance. They cannot believe, though it is an 
undoubted fact, that the standard of honour among the rank and 
file of business men is, whatever cavillers may say, a high one, and 
that the rogues are comparatively few in number, though their 
powers for mischief are great. Nowhere more than in the City 
are the machinations of dishonest trust and company-mongers 
condemned, for it is felt that their misdeeds reflect undeserved 
discredit upon the whole business world. The pity of it is that 
meu of wealth and position should so often lend their names to 
shady speculative concerns by which the public are fleeced of their 
money. ‘That here and there a needy adventurer like Jabez Bal- 
four should risk his liberty, and such reputation as he possesses, 
in pursuit of a fortune is not surprising, but why large capitalists, 
perhaps with businesses bringing them in thousands a year, should 
thus hazard their good name is beyond comprehension. 

It is to be feared that the opportunities, already sufficiently 
great, of company-promoters of the baser sort to fleece the public 
are more likely to increase than diminish. The spread of the joint- 
stock system, the constant accumulation of capital seeking invest- 
ment, and the dearth of securities yielding a fair rate of interest, 
furnish an ever-growing temptation to moneyed people to dabble 
in doubtful speculations. The latter, moreover, take so little pains 
and exercise so little judgment in selecting their investments that 
they are apt to fall an easy prey to financial adventurers. As 
regards the large and growing class of small investors, who now, 


owing to the development of the limited lability principle, are 
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able to share in the profits formerly monopolized by large capital- 
ists, these especially need protection. Owing to their lack of 
business knowledge and organization, they must of necessity be 
almost entirely in the hands of their directors. It would be well 
if we could induce more of the working-classes to invest their 
savings in good industrial concerns instead of hoarding them or 
placing them all in the Post Office Savings Bank. Why should 
not the small capitalist, like richer folk, have his share in more 
remunerative undertakings? Moreover, the immense increase in 
the number and amount of deposits will render it quite impossible 
for the Savings Bank to continue allowing its present rate of 
interest. On the other hand, any such reduction of interest must be 
a distinct discouragement to thrift. The formation of a large body 
of small shareholders and investors would do more than anything 
else to promote habits of saving and to foster the growth of sound 
Conservative opinions throughout the country. There is no cure 
for revolutionary views like possessing a bit of property of your 
own. But to induce the working-man to invest his money in this 
manner we must be able to give him greater assurance than is now 
possible that he will not lose it through reckless or dishonest man- 
agement or fraudulent promotions. 

Now that Parliament is about to meet, let us hope that the whole 
question of Company Law reform will be seriously taken in hand. 
The Unionist Party prides itself on preferring useful and practical, 
to heroic, legislation. Here is an opportunity for reforms that 
would be at once salutary and popular. And, after all, it is but 
little that we ask. Ours are no counsels of perfection. We indulge 
in no faddists’ dreams of a too lofty or impossible business morality. 
We want no laws or homilies against speculation, knowing full 
well that man is a gambling animal, and that, whatever is said or 
done, gamble he will to the end of the chapter. All we aim at is 
that in speculation the game shall be played according to the rules; 
that investors shall be entitled to demand common honesty and 
ordinary commercial prudence from those who have charge of their 
money; and that, failing these, means shall be provided of obtain- 
ing redress or retribution. Nobody imagines for an instant that 
rogues can be rendered honest by Act of Parliament, or that in- 
vestors can be protected against their own foolishness and inex- 
perience, but at least we can improve a good deal upon matters as 
they now stand. Our lawyers showed their skill in drafting a 
terribly severe Act against corrupt practices at elections. Let 
them try their hands upon framing laws that shall strike at finan- 
cial corruption. Our phenomenal standard of electoral purity pro- 
vokes a smile when we contrast it with the very low standard with 
which we are content in the region of company finance. If an 
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agent stands a costermonger a drink the candidate loses his seat, 
but a joint-stock pirate or trust-monger may cook accounts, know- 
ingly invest the shareholders’ money in rubbish, and ruin hundreds 
of people, and the law will not stir a finger unless compelled. 
Thus do we strain at the electoral gnat while swallowing whole the 
financial camel. 

The cause for which I plead is one in support of which people of 
all parties and classes and shades of opinion may join hands and 
labour in unison. Rich men who desire to preserve their capital 
intact ; small investors hoping to obtain a share in the profitable 
businesses formerly the monopoly of the wealthy; Radicals and 
philanthropists who seek to break down this monopoly, to en- 
courage thrift, and to create a more equal distribution of wealth ; 
Conservatives who claim no less to have the interests of the work- 
ing classes at heart, while they aim at knitting together and 
strengthening the bases of our social order—all these should be 
our allies. Whether we like it or not, the joint-stock principle 
has come to stay, and our business is to make the best of it that 
we can. We colonize by joint-stock company, and stock-jobbing 
wars and limited liability raids are continually vexing the souls of 
our Foreign and Colonial Ministers. It is very possible that company 
matters may require overhauling in other ways than those suggested 
here, but at present I am concerned with the financial piracy that 
works, not by force of arms, but by market manipulation and 
chicane. Our limited liability system, as at present constituted, 
means something very like unlimited license to rob; and it is 
greatly to our credit as a commercial nation that the powers and 
opportunities of the founders and conductors of public companies 
are not more abused than they are. None the less, the fact remains 
that there are always, especially during periods of inflation, far too 
many people “on the make,” as the slang phrase goes, by unscru- 
pulous methods. This is a symptom growing, I fear, and already 
sufficiently serious, of an internal disorder which may in time be- 
come dangerous to the national health. With external dangers we 
feel ourselves fully competent to deal. During the last few weeks 
this country has been face to face with a grave crisis, and has met 
it in a manner worthy of its best traditions. Never in our history, 
I believe, have we been stronger, richer, or more resolute than now 
to cope with foreign aggression. But there are perils other than 
external ones, in certain demoralizing forces and influences at work 
in our midst, that have also to be reckoned with; and truly the 
English people have no worse enemies than the unclean brood of 
financial harpies who do more than anything else to debase the 
national character and to sap the foundations of our social system. 
Pecuniary corruption, a weed of slow but insidious growth, is 
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already the central weakness of more than one foreign country, and 
we shall do well to check its further inroads here. In the course 
of time, perhaps, when the joint-stock system has become almost 
universal, and present evils have grown intolerable, public opinion 
will rouse itself and insist upon a radical cure. The sooner it does 
so the better. Then, perhaps, this country may become somewhat 
less than it now is, a shady financiers’ and promoters’ Paradise. 


Hues E. M. Srorriep. 
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AmoncstT the proposals of a social nature commonly accepted, at 
the last General Election, by candidates for Parliament belonging 
to the Unionist Party, and endorsed with the approval of its 
leaders, to none was given greater prominence than to that of the 
“amelioration of the lot of the aged poor”—to quote from a 
passage of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s address—“ legislation which will 
help to smooth the declining years of the poor against pauperism ” 
—to use words from a speech of Mr. Chamberlain, by some system 
of State or State-aided pensions. In the purely agricultural 
districts of the eastern counties, in the manufacturing cities of 
the midlands, in London and in Glasgow, from the south of 
Engiand to the north of Scotland, by the recognized chiefs of the 
Party, or by its rank and file, scarcely an address was published, 
scarcely a speech delivered, without some reference, more or less 
definite in its character, but invariably favourable, to legislation 
to improve the position and safeguard the independence of in- 
dustrious people in their old age. 

It is then reasonable to expect that the application of some 
system of Old Age pensions to meet the problem of old age pau- 
perism is an essential part of the Government programme of legisla- 
tion, and will engage the attention of Parliament when an oppor- 
tunity occurs. We must remember, that not only has a departure 
in this direction been publicly espoused by the foremost men in the 
Unionist forces; but that they have continued in their favourable 
attitude towards this movement after the Report of the late Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor had been completed, circulated, and 
considered, and have been undeterred by its nugatory character. 
The Report of that Commission was issued, and its conclusions, or 
paucity of conclusions, widely canvassed in the spring of last year; 
admitting of ample time for any such alteration of policy as the 
results of the enquiry of the Commissioners night necessitate, 
before deciding upon the nature of the appeal to be made to the 
constituencies. But no alteration of policy was announced. Mem- 
bers of the Ministry and of the rank and file of the Unionist Party 
and of both wings of the Party, alike maintained the question of 
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pensions for the aged poor in a prominent position in their electoral 
programme ; and it is clear, before committing themselves to this 
policy, they must have become convinced of its feasibility, and 
of the evil, with which it is intended to cope, being of so grave 
a nature as to justify some considerable increase of expenditure in 
order to apply a remedy. Those, indeed, who are keenly interested 
in the solution of the problem have good ground for anxiety; but 
for anxiety caused, not by any fear that the subject will be shelved, 
but by uncertainty as to the lines upon which it will be approached. 
The Duke of Devonshire, in a speech delivered shortly after the 
election, warned his hearers that any steps taken in the direction 
of State pensions must be of “an extremely tentative and gradual 
character.” This remark gave huge delight at the time to the 
leader-writers of the Radical Press. Nothing affords greater 
gratification to writers and speakers belonging to the Party now in 
opposition, than a prospect of the coming years being barren of all 
social reform. They hail with ill-concealed exultation every 
chance sentence, which can be misinterpreted by them to mean 
that no attempt will be made by the present Parliament to improve 
the lot of their less fortunate fellow-men. Yet this statement by 
the Duke of Devonshire was one which even a pronounced Socialist 
will see no reason to quarrel with. Obvious facts, the necessary 
conditions and limitations of law-making and of the life of the 
community, are frankly recognized throughout the Kingdom; 
except in a few editorial sanctuaries. It is the healthy habit of 
British legislation to advance experimentally ; to develop itself by 
gradual and natural growth; to proceed from one position to 
another with caution ; and to pursue the line of each new departure 
with measured steps, so that the expediency and advantage of 
continued movement in any direction is sufficiently ascertained, 
before it may be discovered that, although too late to retrace the 
path, grief lies onward, and joy behind. The worst enemies to 
progress are those who would start the coach off at a gallop before 
their more cautious fellow-passengers have decided which way 
they wish to go. Ifa start is made along a road which experience 
justifies, we need have no serious fear but that the rate of advance 
will before long prove fairly expeditious. There is no harm in the 
first steps being of a tentative and gradual character, if only they 
are in the right direction. The essential point to insist upon is, 
that no obstacle should be put in the way of future progress by 
adopting a policy upon lines which it is impossible to develop so 
as to secure the ultimate attainment of the goal we have in view. 
In deciding upon the lines of their policy the Government will 
fail to get much assistance from the Report of the Commission on 
the Aged Poor. Much of the evidence brought before the Com- 
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missioners was of undoubted value; but the Majority Report itself 
is a pronouncement compared to which the Thirty-nine Articles 
are as a Child’s History to the apprehension. It is scriptural in 
so far that the disciples of every economic school can cite it in 
support of their divergent opinions. Every paragraph contradicts 
some other paragraph, and, as though the inconsistent statements 
were not multiplied sufficiently by three hundred and forty-two 
paragraphs, a summary is added, which is a refreshing novelty in 
the way of summaries, in that its purpose is to contradict the 
contradictions contained in the Report it professes to summarize. 
Finally, each Commissioner appends a Memorandum of his own, 
setting forth the special conclusions he wishes to traverse in the 
document he has already endorsed with his name; and inferring 
that he would not himself have approved the Report had he not 
been under the impression that some other Commissioner would 
have done so, who has not done so. 

It is natural that politicians do not attach much weight to a 
public pronouncement, however painstaking and influential, which 
is merely an authoritative expression of the absence of an opinion. 
These perplexing utterances of ten gentlemen, whose names have 
for years been honourably associated with the best form of 
charitable work and with poor law economy, are only to be 
explained by Butler’s often-quoted, sage and true reflection, 


‘He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 


They represent the awkward obeisance of eight economists of 
the old school of poor law reformers to modern public opinion, an 
attempt to put new wine into old bottles, to square decaying pre- 
judices with evidence destructive to them. 

In such futile endeavours to reconcile disconsonant views these 
supporters of a poor law system, which to be successful must be 
rigorous, are to be found stumbling upon recommendations in 
favour of extended out-door aid, and more generous in amount ; 
and into a complacent expression of their conviction that by a 
judicious mixture of the ingredients of private charity and doles 
of pauper relief, it is possible for many deserving men to spend 
their declining years outside the workhouse gates. 

Hitherto we have always been given to understand by gentlemem. 
who have been regarded as exponents of orthodox principles of 
poor law reform, that the successful administration of the poor - 
law system, and the advance in independence among the mass of 
the people attendant upon it, was only to be achieved by the re- 
striction of out-door relief within the narrowest limits, and by 
compelling all those who appeal for State assistance to receive the 
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hospitality of the State inside a workhouse. Pans of praise 
have been annually dedicated to the few Unions which enforce 
this view; while those guardians who incline towards a more loose 
administration, have been chided from year to year for under- 
mining the self-reliance of English character. But the Sandfords 
among the poor law districts are now left to console themselves 
with reflections on their own virtue. Public opinion has never 
been favourable to them, and now the Doctor Barlows of the Old 
Age Commission turn the cold shoulder towards them. 

Yet it is demonstrably the case that the success of our existing 
poor law system depends upon the rigour with which it is ad- 
ministered. It is one method of police regulation, based upon 
the idea that people must not be permitted to commit the public 
nuisance of starving to death in the city streets or country high- 
ways; but must report themselves and be taken in charge if they 
contemplate such a necessity. Poverty the Poor Law does not 
regard ; destitution alone supplies the key to its bounty. The 
poor are not to be helped to ward off destitution, but the destitute 
are to be guarded against starvation. 

This position is logical enough if logically applied; but the 
whole structure crumbles to pieces as a house of cards, when the 
chief exponents of its design are forced, rather than entirely to 
abandon their theories, to tolerate some approach to the evils 
which are admitted to have resulted from the unreformed Poor 
Law. The Majority Report of the Old Age Commission practically 
concedes that the present system of dealing with the aged poor 
fails to meet the requirements of modern society ; and, by indicat- 
ing methods and making suggestions by which it could be rendered 
a little less obnoxious, the Commissioners are merely lighting the 
fuse to explode their own theories. 

I do not mean to contend that the enquiries and Report of the 
Royal Commission are without value in approaching the settlement 
of this question of the aged poor. They establish beyond dispute 
the gravity of the problem of old age pauperism and the existence 
of general distress among aged persons of the wage-earning class, 
which afford the cause and justification for creating any system of 
State-aided or State pensions. And, although, in their endeavours 
to formulate a scheme, a Government will be unable to gather 
from the Report any positive directions as to the lines upon which 
such measure should be constructed, it supplies positive in- 
formation upon the extent of the evil, and the prevalence of 
popular feeling as to the injustice of the existing poor law methods, 
and also certain directions of a negative character, which at any 
rate suggest forcibly upon what lines the attempt should not be 
made. If it fails to indicate the path to a successful solution, it 
warns us against the road to almost certain defeat. 
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The positive value of the Commission is to be found in its con- 
firming the views of those who have for years declared their 
conviction of the widespread pauperism, and destitution or 
extreme poverty, which is to be attributed primarily to the dis- 
abilities of old age among the wage-earning and poorer ranks of 
society. After more than fifty years’ trial of our present system, 
we have arrived at a result, so far as the aged poor are concerned, 
which the Commissioners are entirely justified in regarding as 
“unsatisfactory and deplorable.” It is a result which even the 
most ardent advocate of a policy of laissez faire cannot contem- 
plate with equanimity. Three in every ten of the total population 
of England above sixty-five years of age are recipients of parish 
relief during the twelve months of each year. Of the working- 
classes of a similar age four out of every nine are paupers. In 
London thirty-five per cent. of its citizens over sixty-five years old 
are in receipt of relief other than medical relief. And the bulk of 
these people are paupers through no traceable fault of their own. 
The Commissioners agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s view, that, for 
the most part, the members of the working-classes are “ fairly 
provident, fairly thrifty, fairly industrious, and fairly temperate.” 
That this pauperism in old age is accounted for, in the main, by 
the declining physical powers and the difficulty of obtaining work 
which accompany the increase of years, is established by the fact 
that the proportion of paupers under the age of sixty-five to the 
population is only eight per cent., while it amounts to twenty-five 
per cent. in the years which follow sixty-five. 

But these figures bring before us only a fragment of the case. 
Beyond the army of paupers spreads out the sad host of persons, 
who, destitute so far as their own resources are concerned, are only 
kept off the rates by the assistance of friends and philanthropic 
individuals or societies. And others there are—no insignificant 
section of the community—who struggle with painful endeavour to 
maintain, on inadequate savings or earnings, a penurious indepen- 
dence; too often condemned to see those savings gradually ex- 
hausted, those earnings steadily diminished, to learn that a life of 
industry and thrift is no insurance against the shame of ultimate 
pauperism and dependence. “Such persons,” say the Commis- 
sioners, in language which does not err in excess of flattery, “must 
sometimes endure great privation in their effort to avoid applica- 
tion for official relief, and they form a class quite as deserving of 
consideration as others who are actually numbered in the return as 
paupers.” 

What are the benefits accruing to the community as a set off 
against this pitiable picture of the struggle against destitution 
which greets the mass of people on the threshold of old age? 
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Some three million pounds a year spent on the pauper-main- 
tenance of the aged poor; the poor rate per head of the population 
higher than it was fifty years ago—in London the gross expendi- 
ture on the maintenance of the poor 13s. 53d. per head of the 
population; and the amount devoted to out-door relief still 
slightly in excess of that appropriated to relief inside the work- 
house, in spite of fifty years of the furious chiding of poor law econo- 
mists. Nor is it probable, with Boards of Guardians elected on a 
democratic basis, and their ex-officio members abolished, that the 
sum total of the expenditure, or the proportion of out-door to in- 
door relief will decrease. Besides, after all, what does the ideal of ad- 
ministrative purists amount to? In their model parish of St.George’s- . 
in-the-East, with only £374 disbursed in out-door relief, it costs over 
£14,000 in salaries and official expenses to distribute a total sum of 
£3,778. Although the salaries of the Poor Law officers in 1892 
came, in London, to a quarter of the whole expenditure on relief, 
and in England to some £1,629,000, the Royal Commissioners, in 
their Majority Report, recommend the appointment of further 
officers, and condemn the existing staff as inadequate. For those 
whose objection to an Old Age pension scheme is grounded on 
its expense, this recommendation must be pleasant reading. 

The Report of the Commission on the Aged Poor not only estab- 
lishes beyond dispute the reality and gravity of the evil under 
consideration ; but the inadequacy of the existing Poor Laws to 
meet that evil, and their essential failure to accomplish the results 
anticipated by their apologists. These admissions are of all the 
more weight and value because they come from the lips of unwill- 
ing, but reliable, witnesses. All that precept, admonition, and 
example can do to inculcate strict principles of administration has 
been done; and yet now, after a trial of more than half-a-century, 
the system, as now administered, is condemned by its most stal- 
wart supporters in no indefinite language: “A huge supple- 
mentation of wages is going on, which keeps down wages and at 
the same time prevents thrift and saving.” “The number of 
paupers depends largely on the administration of the Poor Law. 

It is almost entirely a question of Poor Law administration 
whether 4 or 56 per cent of the population over sixty are paupers 
or independent.” 

There is no sign, or likelihood, as I have mentioned, under 
present conditions, of the law being more stringently administered 
in the future; and, in reference to this last quotation, it is worth 
while to note that the word “independent” is employed by the 
Commissioners to cover people in receipt of charity. In their 
view, a pension derived from general taxation, to which the 
recipient of the pension will have been in a small degree at any 
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rate a subscriber, is pauperizing, degrading, and destructive of 
independence; but “Charity pensions are quite on a different 
footing, at any rate in the case of pensions provided by the 
Charity Organization Society. They are always taken every 
week to the old people by some lady visitor.” They are, I quite 
admit, on a very different footing. There is no more demoralizing 
factor, we have constantly been informed, and with entire justice 
—and this truth was insisted upon by the Commissioners in their 
Report, and admirably expounded by Miss Octavia Hill in her 
evidence before them, than uncertain benefits, whether they 
take the form of charity or relief: from the point of view of the 
poor nothing is worse than “uncertain action.” I pondered, one 
evening, upon the peculiar advantages claimed for a pension which 
involves the occasional presence of a lady visitor; and the follow- 
ing advertisement, which happened to catch my eye the next 
morning in the agony column of The Standard, raised a doubt in 
my mind as to whether the certainty of the pension was not the 
chief object after all, and the knock of the lady visitor a luxury 
which could be dispensed with :— 

“Help wanted for an old couple, who, for two years, have been 
receiving a pension from the C.0.8. Pension now stopped 
through lack of funds. Husband seventy-six. Wife sixty-three 
and partly paralysed. Absolutely penniless . 

In connection with this consideration, of the uncertain character 
of any provision now made for the aged poor and the failure of the 
Poor Law, as evidenced in the findings of the Commissioners 
themselves, to meet the necessities of old age poverty, paragraph 
36 of the Majority Report is worthy of notice. It illustrates 
the reluctance of the majority of the Commissioners to enter- 
tain the possibility of any considerable alteration of the law; and 
the blind complacency with which this mental attitude induces 
them to regard the very defects of the present system. 

They remark in paragraph 36 on the wide prevalence of 
a feeling, “that under the present system the deserving aged 
labourer has, in general, only the workhouse before him to end his 
days.” “If,” they continue, “this were indeed the case all would 
agree that some fundamental change is needed in the principles of 
administration which has led to so lamentable a result.” But it is 
not the case, and no fundamental change therefore is required ; 
because in the Bromsgrove Union, for example, the number of 
old persons receiving out-relief was almost ten times as large as 
the number receiving relief in the workhouse; and because, in the 
same Union, there was evidence that deserving old people were 
pretty well looked after by the better to do. 

This is a curious line of argument to recommend itself to 
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those whom we have been accustomed to regard as the pioneers 
of strict administration. Nor does this paragraph stand alone. 
It is enforced by paragraphs 91 and 93, in which a further ex- 
tension of out-relief to the aged and deserving poor is distinctly 
advised. It is impossible to square such a pronouncement with 
the past utterances of these gentlemen. There is nothing more 
dangerous in poor law economy, or more productive of mendicancy, 
than irregular or variable doles or benefactions. This is true 
of any form of relief, whether bestowed by the individual or the 
State. Yet the Report itself establishes the fact that the dis- 
pensing of out-door relief is essentially uncertain and variable. 
The practice is widely different in different Unions. At Bradfield 
and Brixworth in the country, and at Whitechapel and St. George’s- 
in-the-East in London, out-door relief is practically never given, or 
at any rate only in cases of long-standing; in some Unions it is 
given as ten to one of indoor relief. So whether an aged person 
gets it or not, is a matter of luck, depending upon what Union he 
is chargeable to, whether he has the misfortune to belong to White- 
chapel or the good fortune to hail from Bromsgrove. And, again, 
in many Unions the investigation into the means or necessities of 
applicants is of the most casual character. One board of guardians 
knocks off applications at an average rate of 200 in under two 
hours. On one occasion it broke the record by disposing of 177 
cases’ in one hour and eleven minutes. It is absurd to suppose 
there can be any certainty or uniformity in the just treatment of 
applicants for out-relief, when they are dealt with at the speed of 
some twoa minute. And it is clear also that if the administration 
and application of out-door relief, dispensed by a fairly experienced 
and impartial public body, is thus uncertain and irregular, the 
disposition of private charity, depending upon the preferences, the 
moods, and the alterations in fortune of private individuals, must 
be yet more variable and uncertain. Even the knock of the lady 
visitor of the Charity Organization Society may unfortunately be- 
come intermittent. 

The positive knowledge, then, we gain from a study of the 
Report of the Commissioners, is of the extent of the evil of pau- 
perism and excessive poverty among the aged ; of the inadequacy of 
the present Poor Law to cope with that evil; of the existence of a 
general sentiment that it is unjust to force the deserving poor to 
submit in their old age to workhouse discipline; and of the 
danger, resulting from this sentiment, that the principles of 
sound administration will be further relaxed. It is, however, 
as I have remarked already, mainly in the information of 
a negative character which the Report contains that invaluable 
directions are supplied as to the pitfalls any pension scheme must 
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avoid to be prosperous and of large benefit. The element of preju- 
dice and pre-conceived opinions cannot materially affect the verdict 
of the Commissioners on these points. Their judgment carries the 
full weight to which their own intimate knowledge of the subject, 
and the authority of the witnesses they examined, entitle it. If 
the promoters of a plan of State pensions ignore these warnings 
when designing their policy, they will not only render their 
measure inoperative and barren of substantial benefit; but, by 
obtaining legal sanction to an imperfect scheme on lines incapable 
of development, will probably also create a serious impediment to 
the success of any future attempt to solve the problem. The first 
step towards State pensions must necessarily be, as the Duke of 
Devonshire indicated, of “an extremely tentative and gradual 
character.” But they should be taken along a main thoroughfare, 
and not down a cul-de-sac. 

The Report of the Commissioners and the evidence brought 
before them, to my mind, prove conclusively that any voluntary 
scheme based on a system of deferred annuities is pre-doomed to 
failure. This is a consideration of primary importance. Among 
the plans for the creation of State-aided pensions which have 
been suggested, the scheme tentatively put forward by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, on behalf of an informal Committee of Members of Parlia- 
ment interested in the movement, naturally occupies the chief 
position, if only because it is associated with the name of a 
statesman, to whose indomitable perseverance, keen popular sym- 
pathies, and practical genius, the vitality and prominence of this 
question is mainly due. But these proposals are on the prin- 
ciple of deferred annuities. The scheme is one of deferred an- 
nuities on especially favourable terms. Its usefulness depends on 
people discarding their dislike to this form of insurance so as to 
avail themselves of the generosity of the State. 

A mass of evidence goes to show that facilities for saving in the 
shape of deferred annuities have hitherto failed to tempt members 
of the working-classes, and that there is no substantial prospect of 
this form of thrift becoming more popular in the future. Of the 
700,000 members of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows only 
some 5,000 have insured for its annuity benefits. In 1892, the 
year for which the last complete return is available, 167 
persons only subscribed for returnable, and but 47 for non- 
returnable, annuities under the Post Office scheme. Mr. Bartley, 
a Member of Parliament, whose wide experience and opportunities 
to judge the inclinations of the people in regard to such matters 
renders his opinion especially valuable, has convinced himself that 
nobody will take advantage of an annuity scheme ; that the danger 
a man foresees as to whether he will be able to keep up his pay- 
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ments or not, the remoteness of the benefit, the preference of 
young men to spend their money on some object which gives a 
more immediate return, would outweigh any inducement the 
State can offer. Miss Octavia Hill emphatically declares, “I 
have always found them most unpopular with all classes.” The 
Chief Registrar of the Friendly Societies is much of the same mind. 
He agrees with Mr. Bartley that a man demands some concurrent 
and more immediate benefit before he will stake his money on the 
uncertain contingency of living to the age of sixty-five. The 
method has no attraction to the English mind, which rather re- 
gards it with aversion. “It has,” the Commissioners state in their 
Report, “been generally agreed that deferred annuities are at pre- 
sent unpopular, not only with the working-classes, but with every 
section of the community. . . . It is only when the deferred 
annuity is an integral part of a more widespread benefit, as in the 
case of the Trade Union superannuation funds, . . . that it is 
used to any wide extent.” It is not proposed that the State should 
offer any further and more immediate benefit, such as provision 
against sickness or accident in connection with the annuity. 

These considerations alone render the efficacy of any measure 
depending for good result upon the multiplication of deferred 
annuities, and based upon their encouragement by State-aid, 
extremely doubtful. But another, and not less serious objection 
may be taken to a pension scheme on the annuity principle. 
“We are convinced,” say the Commissioners in paragraph 263 of 
their Report, “ that indirect methods of provision for old age are of 
at least equal value to the direct provision by annuities ; and that 
any legislation which would tend to the discouragement of the 
former is to be deprecated.” They remark upon several reliable 
witnesses having questioned the advantage of deferred annuities as 
compared with other forms of saving or indirect investment; 
upon the necessity of the annuity expiring with the death of the 
recipient ; and upon the appearance of selfishness which attaches 
to an investment of this nature. They quote Miss Hill’s ex- 
pression of opinion that other modes of investment bring in “a 
better and happier return” to the wage-earning and poorer—as 
indeed to all—classes ; educating their children well and assisting 
them to secure better positions, buying a small business, house, or 
small holding, or land for a market garden, purchasing a stock of 
furniture, laying by a little fund against emergencies, getting 
“something which they have, and have to leave, and to give and 
to use.” 

Does it then, after all, give evidence of great wisdom, or the 
reverse, in a young man to purchase for himself, even on the 
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favourable terms suggested in the scheme of the Parliamentary 
Committee, an annuity of £13 a year contingent upon his reaching 
the age of sixty-five? And this question is apart from another 
most practical consideration: we cannot reasonably expect young 
people, in the heyday of life and vigour, to be for ever giving 
thought to, what must always appear to the youthful mind, a 
pleasantly remote contingency. With, at least, some thoroughly 
deserving young fellows, their twenty-fifth birthday is certain to 
pass before they awake to the fact that old age treads close on the 
heels of youth. 

But as to the financial wisdom of the investment. Of 10,000 
men twenty years of age, only 4,956 will live to the age of sixty- 
five. From a gambling point of view, chances are even ; and these 
deferred annuities have something of a gambling flavour about 
them. The scheme of the informal Parliamentary Committee 
would enrol the State among the fraternity of ready-money book- 
makers, laying £65 to £22 10s. against a man of twenty-five living 
to seventy, which is a shade above the just odds; while the 
individual purchasing the annuity, bets £22 10s. to £13 that he 
reaches the age of sixty-six, and takes even money about being 
alive at sixty-seven. In both these instances, he gets the worst of 
the price. It is, besides, an essential feature of this system that 
the funds to enable the State to gamble with the younger members, 
are to be provided by the older and middle-aged section of the 
community. 

It is not, however, necessary to dispute the financial advantages 
of deferred annuities as a form of saving, nor even the possibility 
of rendering them popular and attractive by diminishing their 
cost to the individual at the expense of the community, to con- 
tinue to entertain grave doubts upon the propriety of initiating a 
pension scheme upon the lines of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 
In the passage I have already quoted from their Report, the 
Commissioners state their conviction, that any legislation which 
would tend to discourage indirect methods of thrift is to be depre- 
cated. This view will meet with, I imagine, almost universal 
concurrence. To discourage methods of thrift, which have been 
evolved through their fitness to satisfy national requirements, in 
order to substitute a form of saving, which has not hitherto 
become ingrained in the habits of the people, would be contrary 
to common-sense and prudence, and would defeat the ends deside- 
rated by any reform. If the contention of the critics of State 
pensions, that better provision for the deserving poor in old age 
must necessarily undermine existing habits of saving, be a just 
one, the advocates of pension schemes would become as Ishinaels 
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in the land. It is an essential condition of any acceptable 
measure, that it shall encourage, and not blight or destroy, the 
present inclinations and means of thrift of the people. 

The evidence given before the Commission goes far to prove, if 
indeed it does not conclusively establish, the existence of a very 
large number of the wage-earning classes, especially among the 
grade of labourers, who cannot afford to contribute regularly 
towards procuring a pension under any scheme based upon con- 
tributions; but whose resources are strained to the uttermost to 
avail themselves of the insurance against sickness, accident, and 
funeral expenses, which Friendly, Trades Union, and kindred 
societies offer. Mr. Reuben Watson, actuary to the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows, is emphatic on this point. He is con- 
vinced that it is as much as ever rural labourers can do to 
pay the lowest sum they are now charged for Friendly Society 
benefits. The working-classes, he affirms, especially in agricultural 
districts, do not get sufficient money to justify the assumption 
that they ought to make the payments required from them under 
the proposals of the Parliamentary Committee to purchase a 
pension : “there is all credit due to them when they manage to 
save the little money from their earnings which enables them to 
retain their membership of a Friendly Society.” 

Mr. Watson also gives expression to the anxiety with which the 
chief officers of the great Friendly Societies generally regard the 
suggestion that the State should institute any insurance scheme 
of its own against old age. This objection is emphasized by Mr. 
Broadhurst in a Report adorned by his signature only. He points 
out that Societies already find the collection of contributions from 
ill-paid households a task of great difficulty, and that for the State 
to enter into competition for these subscriptions must seriously in- 
crease that difficulty. This apprehension, if well-founded, may be 
justly deemed a fatal objection to a measure of nationai insurance 
or contributory pensions, on the ground that such legislation would 
tend to discourage assurance against sickness, and those indirect 
methods of provision for old age on the value of which the Com- 
missioners lay stress. It involves one of two issues, both destructive 
of the hope that good may result from a law creating Old Age 
pensions upon the basis of deferred annuities, or involving con- 
tributions from the beneficiaries. Either such an Act will be 
nugatory, and afford to the industrious poor in old age no pro- 
tection against pauperism, and no relief against penury; or it will 
have the pernicious effect of inducing young men to abandon the 
custom of insuring themselves in Friendly Societies against the 
drain upon their resources during a period of illness, and other 
habits of thrift which are more immediately serviceable. Either 
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that section of the community only, which has been styled “ the 
aristocracy of labour,” skilled artisans and well-paid labourers, 
will avail themselves of the facilities the scheme offers for old age 
insurance—and in all probability but a small proportion of these— ; 
or we shall be faced by an actual increase in adult pauperism, due 
to diverting the savings of the poorest class, who can spare no 
double contribution, from their present channels to the provision 
of an annuity in old age. We are to empty our workhouses of 
people above sixty-five years of age, to fill them with able-bodied 
men who may be incapacitated for a time by a bout of illness, or 
suffer from an accident or temporary want of employment, and 
will no longer make provision against these misfortunes through 
their Friendly and Trades Union Societies; or, the rich and the 
very poor, as well as the fairly well-to-do, will be called upon to 
subscribe, through national taxation, to a benefit suited only to the 
requirements of a limited body, whose members, after all, do not 
often come upon the poor rates in their old age now, or, at the 
most, do not form the bulk of aged paupers. 

And again, whilst, for the problematic advantage of each fairly 
well-to-do individual who may take out a pension policy, every 
section of the community will suffer a present increase, or forego 
the benefit of a present reduction, of taxation, not a single man or 
woman will reap any corresponding good or relief for forty years 
from now. Until forty years have elapsed from the time of 
the scheme becoming law, it will have no direct effect what- 
soever. If, forty years hence, a certain number of skilled arti- 
sans and sinall shopkeepers obtain some improvement in their 
position by having availed themselves of the provisions of the 
Act; surely this paltry consummation cannot be described as 
a fulfilment of the promise of reform indicated by Mr. Balfour's 
expression, “the amelioration of the lot of the aged poor,” or by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s words, “ legislation which will help to smooth 
the declining years of the poor against pauperism.” Only to him 
that hath shall more be given: the agricultural and unskilled 
labourer, the less skilled artisan, will still go on his way through 
life, discouraged by the knowledge that no diligence, no thrift, no 
prudence can render him secure against the ignominy of pauperism 
in his old age; that the workhouse is all the reward society has got 
do offer for a life spent in almost unceasing toil in its behalf. 

Nor does a contributory system contain possibilities for develop- 
ment. It can only be extended by compelling contributions, and 
any proposal 6f t¢compulsory measure of old age insurance would 
be justly encountered by determined opposition on the part of the 
great Friendly and Trades Union Socities. To discuss the demerits 
of an obligatory scheme would ke waste of time; the rejection of 
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such a plan is a foregone conclusion. Yet it is only by the substi- 
tution of obligatory for its voluntary provisions that an Act based 
on contributions can be completed and rendered inclusive. 

But, although the Commissioners, by their enquiries, throw dis- 
credit upon any project of State-assisted annuities, they do not 
appear to have felt themselves called upon to extend their exami- 
nation into the possibility of formulating proposals for a system of 
Old Age pensions less open to objection; nor do they attempt to 
indicate the conditions which any measure, to be acceptable, should 
satisfy. They rest content with the conclusion that they are 
unable to recommend the adoption of any of the schemes sug- 
gested to them, whether for endowment or for assisted insurance, 
“in view of the financial and economic difficulties” they involve. 

It is clear that the investigation cannot stop here. “We are 
not absolved,” said the Duke of Devonshire, last September, “ from 
the duty of seeing whether some better system” (than the present 
Poor Law system) “in relation to old age pensions to the industrious 
poor may not be devised.” 

What are the ends we wish to realize by a system of pensions ? 
In the first place, the provision of some measure of independence 
and comfort for the deserving poor in old age; and, secondly, the 
diminution of pauperism and of the cost of pauper relief. These 
two aims are not identical. It is possible, and has been proved in 
many Unions to be possible, to diminish by stricter administration 
the sum of pauperism without relieving the pressure of excessive 
poverty. We might pass a law to hang every individual applying 
for poor law relief. It would not lessen poverty; but it would 
effectually lighten the rates. If, on the other hand, it is an object 
to reduce the cost of the poor law system, so far as is compatible 
with better provision for the industrious poor in their later years, 
there is much force in the contention of Canon Blackley: that to 
provide for the contingencies of old age, without providing for the 
emergencies of illness, is to leave untouched the most productive 
source of able-bodied, as of aged, pauperism. It is impossible to 
entertain Canon Blackley’s primary suggestion, that the State 
should constitute itself an insurance office against sickness and 
accident, as well as against old age; that an endowed Governmental 
department, manned by an army of State-paid officials, should 
compete, on a basis of exceptional advantage, with self-supporting 
thrift societies. Such legislation, even apart from impracticable 
compulsory proposals, would infallibly hamper the invaluable 
work Friendly and Benefit Societies have for years been fruitfully 
engaged upon, and have brought to a high level of usefulness. 
But, if it is possible to attain a similar result indirectly, and with- 
out injury to the development of the Friendly Orders, a material 
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reduction may, at last, be anticipated in the nine and a half million 
pounds now annually expended by local authorities on a system of 
relief, which is distasteful alike to the ratepayers, who supply the 
money, and to the poor who receive it. 

In default of any positive directions, either in the Majority or 
Minority Report of «he Commission on the Aged Poor, as to the 
fundamental principles to which any sound measure of national 
Old Age pensions should conform, I suggest the following con- 
ditions, as esseniial to the design of any scheme likely to attain 
the two objects I have indicated. 

The measure should be simple in conception and application 
It must operate as an incentive and reward to thrift and industry ; 
directly, as an encouragement to individual exertion, and, indirectly, 
strengthening the hands of existing thrift organizations. It must 
not cause disturbance in the rate at which labour is remunerated. 
The benefits of the measure should not be problematic, nor con- 
fined to the small section of the community, who are alone likely 
to avail themselves of an insurance scheme, however generous its 
facilities, other than compulsory or gratuitous ; its services should 
be within the reach of the very poor. The law ought to be pro- 
ductive of some relief without delay; it should promote the im- 
mediate well-being of a considerable number of individuals. It 
should insist upon insurance being made against sickness by the 
future recipient of the pension, during the years preceding the 
pension becoming payable. And, lastly, and this the most obvious 
requirement of all, the initial expenditure it will necessitate must 
not be so great as to debar the consideration of the scheme, or 
render it impracticable under existing conditions and notions of 
society. 

I have already pointed out that the project promoted by the 
informal Parliamentary Committee fails to satisfy three, at least, 
of these conditions. That it will encourage thrift is uncertain ; 
that it will be detrimental to some valuable forms of saving is 
possible. Its benefits are likely to be inaccessible to the poorest 
portion of the people, who form the bulk of the aged pauper 
population. For the ensuing forty years no one is to receive any 
advantage under it. 

Another scheme, to which, together with the proposals sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners by Mr. Chamberlain, the greatest 
interest and influence is attached, is that initiated by Mr. Charles 
Booth, whose intimate acquaintance with the condition of the 
poor, whose impartial and exhaustive investigations, render any 
suggestion he offers of paramount consequence. It is largely due 
to the force of his advocacy, and the singleness of his aim, that 
the problem of old age poverty is one which can no longer be 
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ignored or trifled with. Mr. Booth’s idea, in bare outline, is that 
the State shall endow every man and woman, virtuous or vicious, 
poverty-stricken or plutocrat, with five shillings a week on reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five; subject only to certain restrictions in the 
event of their having received poor law relief for ten years pre- 
viously to their attaining that pension age. The cost for the 
United Kingdom he computes at some twenty-four and a half million 
pounds a year; and for administration some £150,000 a year. 
‘There would be an annual cash saving, to deduct from this ex- 
penditure, of the three million pounds now spent under the Poor 
Law on the maintenance of the old. 

There need be no quarrel with this proposal on the score of 
sufficiency. It is simple in conception and comprehensive in 
scope. But the large immediate increase of taxation it would 
involve is not likely to render it palatable to the most progressive 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for many years to come. Economi- 
cally, it may, or may not, be a wise policy to face this great addi- 
tion to general taxation in order to secure the possibility of a 
stricter administration of the Poor Law, and the financial advan- 
tages arising therefrom; and of a large relief to private charity, 
and a general improvement in the standard of life. It is true also 
that the increase in taxation would be rather apparent than real ; 
what the taxpayer paid out from one pocket, in due course might 
be returned to the other. But the scheme is too heroic for an age 
of small ideals smothered in bulky Blue Books. For present pur- 
poses it does not represent business. And, apart from the munifi- 
cence of its financial arrangements, the proposal is open to, as it 
seems to me, a yet graver objection. It offers no direct encourage- 
ment to thrift. Superb in its sunlike proportions, it shines on the 
just and on the unjust alike. 

If this objection to Mr. Charles Booth’s proposal is admitted, and 
the condition that a pension scheine should act as an encourago- 
ment and reward to thrift approved, what is to be the criterion of 
the degree of thrift required to prove the title to a pension? Any 
minute inquisition into the merits and past history of the pen- 
sioner would not only extravagantly swell the expense of adminis- 
tering the fund, give a loophole to abuse, and entail an army of 
trained officers to make the necessary enquiries, but it would defeat 
the whole purpose of the reform, that the allowance should be 
free from the taint of pauperism. The tenure of the pensioner must 
be a matter of right, of law, not of charity or grace. 

We have seen that there are a large number of the wage-earning 
class whose funds cannot support a double contribution, whose best 
exertions are required to insure themselves against illness in a 
Benefit or Trades Union Society. His membership of a Friendly 
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Society affords a sound presumption of the thrift and credit of an 
individual. The test may be a rough one. It may, and will, no 
doubt, at first exclude many deserving people from the benefit of 
old age endowment ; it may include cases of persons of little worth. 
But it accepts as its standard the habit of saving and frugal invest- 
ment most customary and generally recognized among the poor, 
and which is all that can fairly be expected from a man in receipt 
of low wages, and who may havea family to support on them. By 
securing himself against the eventualities of illness and death, 
medical attendance, and funeral expenses, and by maintaining his 
independence of parish relief during the more active years of life, 
a working man has adequately proved his claim upon the considera- 
tion of the community. In any other rank of society they are few, 
relatively to their means, who do more, or as much. 

I believe, then, recognizing membership of a Friendly Society to 
be the test of thrift, it is possible for Parliament to frame an en- 
dowment scheme which will substantially meet the seven condi- 
tions I have contended a satisfactory measure of Old Age pensions 
should satisfy. To endeavour to give more definite shape to the 
proposal, and not with any idea of finality, I suggest that the ex- 
periment might be made somewhat on the following lines. That 
the State should endow with a gratuitous pension of five shillings a 
week every man or woman on reaching sixty (or sixty-five) years of 
age, who is not in regular employment at regular wages or remu- 
neration, who has never received relief under the Poor Law, and 
who is a member of a registered Society which provides for sick 
pay and funeral expenses on a basis of members’ contributions, 

The allowance would be payable to members, on their arriving at 
the pension age, of any registered Society which provides for sick- 
ness and funeral expenses, whether Friendly or Trades Associations, 
or, under certain conditions, necessary to insure the permanence 
of the benefits, clubs or associations in connection with industrial 
firms and undertakings, so long as their members contribute sub- 
stantially to their funds. To guard against individuals joining a 
Society merely with the object of qualifying for State aid, a pericd 
of ten years’ membership could be exacted to entitle anyone now 
above thirty years to a pension, while persons now under the age of 
twenty-one would be required to enrol themselves in a registered 
Society before their twenty-fifth birthday. Membership before 
twenty-five would be the qualification in the future ; as a temporary 
provision, thirty might be fixed as the qualifying age for member- 
ship of individuals between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five 
at the date when the law came into force, thirty-five for those 
between twenty-five and thirty years of age. 

Before touching very briefly on some of the advantages and 
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shortcomings of this scheme, and upon a few of the objections which 
may be raised to it, it may be convenient to venture some rough 
estimate of its cost to the nation. 

The pensions are to be restricted to members of Societies which 
are registered under the Friendly Societies’ Act, and provide sick 
and funeral benefits. The registered affiliated orders have a strength 
of some 1,727,809 people; the orders not affiliated of 2,133,710: 
in all of 3,861,519. The Trade Union Associations include about 
1,166,922 members; but several, more especially among the newer 
Unions, offer no insurance against illness. I will take, in round 
figures, the total membership of the registered Societies giving sick 
and funeral benefits at four millions. 

The next step is to arrive at the relation which the members 
over sixty and sixty-five years of age bear to the whole body. 
The Manchester Unity of Oddfellows lately endeavoured to ascer- 
tain how the proportion stood in their own Society. Of 615,170 
members whose ages were returned, there were 45,352 over sixty, 
25,948 over sixty-five years of age; or a proportion of about 1 to 13 
over sixty, 1 to 24 over sixty-five. In 1893,in the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, of 516,305 members making a return, 29,108 had passed 
sixty, 13,654 sixty-five years; roughly 1 to 17 and 1 to 39. The 
proportion of the population in the United Kingdom over sixty- 
five years of age to its total population is about 1 to 37; but in 
some of the large Benefit Societies it is very considerably less. 
In the Rational Sick and Burial Association with, in 1894, over 
72,000 adult members, including over one thousand females, it is 
only 1 to 45 and 1 to 90; and in the Hearts of Oak Society, with 
183,000 adult members, the comparison is still more favourable. 
I will accept, however, the average proportion of the members above 
sixty and sixty-five to the total strength of the Societies, coming 
within the scope of this pension scheme, to be 1 in every 20 and 1 
in every 45. If, then, the pension-age is to be sixty, about 200,000 
people will be entitled, subject to any further conditions, to take 
immediate advantage of the measure, or, if sixty-five, there will be 
at once some 89,000 pensioners; the annual cost to the State being 
£2,600,000 or £1,160,000 to provide a pension, at sixty or sixty-five, 
as may be decided, of five shillings a week. 

But it is clear that this annual expenditure will be largely reduced 
if the Act declares that no individual can claim the pension so long 
as he is in receipt of regular wages for regular work. The Hearts 
of Oak Society offers a superannuation allowance of four shillings 
« week to members incapacitated for work, and the members 
receiving this allowance are also permitted themselves to earn not 
more than twelve shillings a week. Of the members of this Society 
above sixty-five years of age. about. one-fifth, are upon the list of 
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superannuated members. Many of the Trades Union Societies make 
superannuation allowances to incapacitated members over a certain 
age, and the percentage of members dependent upon the super- 
annuation funds is not a heavy one, ranging from 0°9 per cent. to 
43 and 5 per cent. It is impossible to arrive at any accurate esti- 
mate of the reduction in expenditure which this provision in the 
Act would induce; but it is safe to predict that, at any rate, one 
person in every three above sixty years of age, and one in every 
five above sixty-five, will prefer, and be able to continue in regular 
work at some regular wage rather than claim the pension. The 
annual cost of the scheme will then roughly amount to £1,820,000 
if the pension-age is sixty years, and £924,300 if sixty-five. Any 
condition as to the non-receipt of Poor Law relief might further 
lessen these amounts. 

We must be ready, however, to face the possibility of an 
appreciable addition to this outlay, and of the body of pensioners 
being enlarged at an early date, through institutions, not hitherto 
registered under the Friendly Societies’ Act, being qualified and 
applying for registration. A proportion of these, however, do not 
provide the required benefits; and Parliament might be well 
advised if, while in no degree extending a State guarantee to the 
stability of registered Societies, nor attempting to interfere with 
their management, it decided to render the test of registration 
somewhat more stringent and effectual, simultaneously with the 
passage of legislation creating a system of pensions. It is im- 
probable, then, that more than a quarter of the Associations now 
not registered would attempt to become so, and would satisfy the 
formalities of the Friendly Societies and of the new Pension Act ; 
and such an addition to the body of immediate pensioners might 
increase the total annual cost of the scheme to some £2,275,000 or 
£1,155,000, agreeably to the pension age being fixed at sixty or 
sixty-five. Otherwise, for ten years the expense to the nation 
would remain fairly stationary; afterwards gradually to augment, 
and ultimately to increase concurrently with the natural growth 
and expansion of Benefit Societies, a growth accelerated by the 
prospect afforded to their members of an annuity secured to them 
by the State in their old age; the measure operating as a direct 
incentive to the habit of thrift expressed by insurance in such 
institutions. 

But the growing expenditure under the pension law must be 
accompanied by a diminishing expenditure under the Poor Law 
Not only the cost of pauper relief to the aged, but to the able- 
bodied also, will be materially lightened; along with the develop- 
ment of the scheme we may confidently anticipate that the nine 
and a half million pounds now spent on the administration of our 
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pauper system will become fined down “ by degrees and beautifully 
less.” Each young person, by qualifying for a pension, will practi- 
cally be giving a guarantee that in no event will his maintenance 
become chargeable upon the rates ; will be insuring himself during 
youth and middle age against sickness, in old age against destitu- 
tion, upon death against funeral expenses. The yearly cost of an 
indoor pauper is now some twenty-six pounds, of every pauper 
receiving out-relief some thirteen pounds. A pensioner will claim 
the price only of outdoor relief, and that but during the last years 
of his life; or half the annual expense he might have put the com- 
munity to for his maintenance over a period of several years. 

Nor is the national economy, resulting from the institution of 
Old Age pensions, to be measured by the sum of the savings 
accruing from instances of individuals who keep clear of parish 
relief, instead of becoming a burden upon the rates. It will, at last, 
be possible to approach that ideal of rigorous poor law administra- 
tion, which the stricter school of orthodox reformers have so 
laboriously endeavoured, and so eminently failed, to attain. At 
present, the ethical force at the back of our workhouse system, to 
render its severe application possible, does nut exist. No law can 
be effective which is not agreeable to the general sense of justice 
among the people of a nation; and the sense of justice among the 
great majority of Englishmen is altogether against clothing, in old 
age, the industrious in the pauper garb. During the period im- 
mediately following the adoption of State endowment for old age, 
boards of guardians must be left to exercise some discretion in the 
matter of granting out-relief; nor would it be advisable at the out- 
set to deny, in every case, a pension to an old person who has 
occasionally received medical or other parish assistance. I cannot 
attempt, within the limits of an article, to enter upon certain 
reservations which must be made to any general sketch of the 
provisions of a pension scheme, in view of special contingencies 
which they must be sufficiently elastic to meet. But a measure, 
upon the lines I have indicated, would give to all men under fifty 
years of age a fair chance to secure themselves, by joining a sub- 
stantial Benefit Society, at once against immediate pressure and 
pauperism. A man can make no claim to special treatment if he 
neglects this opportunity. Laxity of administration would no 
longer be countenanced by the same popular sentiment as at 
present ; it might be successfully discouraged, and speedily reduced 
within narrow limits. 

While the rates will be lightened, a considerable sum, now 
devoted to charitable gifts to the aged poor, will be set free to flow 
into other philanthropic channels, or to meet any increase of 
taxation necessitated by a national system of pensions. In the 
stricter poor law Unions especially a large number of poor people 
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are now supported in old age by private benefactions, which take 
the place of, or supplement, parish relief. In this regard the 
practice of the Charity Organization Society is better than its 
precept. It denounces a pension system, but distributes pensions. 
The bulk of the funds it is able to dispose of in charity is applied 
to providing aged persons with weekly allowances—an admirable 
form of alms-giving which needs no defence. The recognized 
authorities in the Society seem, however, to labour under the 
strange delusion that the independence of an individual is in no 
‘way affected by his being in receipt of such private liberality. To 
appeal for relief, whether public or private, in formd pauperis, 
is to forfeit the title to independence. To rely for subsistence 
upon monetary aid, accorded upon selection, after an inquiry into 
character, and revocable in quality, is to be reduced to pauperism, 
whether one has to don a distinctive uniform or not, and whether 
such assistance comes out of the pockets of one, or of many 
individuals. 

I have remarked upon the vital importance of eliminating the 
taint of dependence from a measure of State pensions. To avoid 
the possibility of its presence is one of the motives which prevailed 
upon Mr. Booth to recommend a system which would be universal 
in its application. These pensions, however, are manifestly not 
intended to add to the comfort of the well-to-do, but to be a 
barrier against want. To make them contingent upon member- 
ship of a Benefit Society, seems to avoid at the same time the 
wastefulness of endowing the rich with superfluous cab-fares, 
and the pauper stigma which pursues any preliminary investi- 
gation into character or means of subsistence. It may be expedient 
to fix some limit of income above which the pension could not be 
claimed ; and liability to income-tax would form a convenient 
line of demarcation. But, at the same time, every individual is 
free to avail himself of the benefits offered by a Friendly Society, 
if he is qualified under its rules for membership; and, indeed, 
it is possible that a man, at one time in easy circumstances, may 
eventually be as much in need of an annuity as any other member 
of a Friendly Order. There is no personal State selection, none 
of the inquiries as to character and opportunities which render 
out-relief or a charitable allowance, even though brought each 
week to the pensioner’s home by the lady-visitor, pauperising in 
character. 

I most certainly do not intend to cast any aspersion on the 
splendid services which well-directed charity can and does render 


to the community. There is a form of charity which wholly 
justifies the quotation, that 


“ce 


- - « it is twice blessed, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 
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The munificent gifts which support our voluntary hospitals, and 
other institutions of wide beneficence and utility, are among the 
noblest features in the history of our time. But precarious 
donations by individuals to deserving individual cases, though 
necessary under existing conditions, are unsatisfactory to the giver 
and derogatory to the recipient. The fact that deserving old 
people are in need of such assistance is a fruitful source of dis- 
honest pretences ; while advantage is too often taken of the loose 
and overlapping manner in which charitable institutions and per- 
sons apply their funds. Moreover, while some individuals con- 
tribute largely to the maintenance of the aged poor, others, 
who can equally afford to do so, give little or nothing. By a 
national system of pensions the burden of providing for the 
necessities of industrious old persons will be more equally 
and equitably distributed. 

The actual administrative cost of a State pension scheme on the 
lines suggested must also be referred to. In administration it would 
be considerably cheaper than either the scheme put forward by 
Mr. Booth or by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Booth supposed it might 
necessitate the expenditure of some £150,000 a year to administer 
a system of universal pensions. Under the provisions of a measure 
conferring pensions upon members only of registered Benefit 
Societies, the identification of the claimant, proof of his age, and, if 
necessary, of the absence of regular employment, would be con- 
veniently undertaken by the local Lodge of the Society to which 
the pensioner belongs, and communicated through its secretary 
to the State Department. An occasional check might be needed 
upon the information supplied; but no large body of official in- 
spectors will be required, wrong information maliciously supplied 
would be a criminal offence, and the acquaintance which members 
of a Lodge possess of their fellow-members—who can easily be 
transferred in the event of alteration of residence from one district 
habitation to another—will be a security for such accurate 
information as it would be impossible to obtain uuder any 
centralized system. The payments also might be made at their 
quarterly meetings through the district Lodges of the Order with 
which the pensioners are connected. That the Benefit Orders and 
Trades Unions would be willing to undertake these supplementary 
duties at the bare cost of the actual work involved, is not unlikely, 
in view of the impetus such a pension system would give to the 
Friendly Society movement. 

To fix the age at which a man is to begin to enjoy his weekly 
allowance at sixty instead of sixty-five years, the pension age 
approved by Mr, Charles Booth and Mr. Chamberlain, it has been 
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seen, will almost double the annual cost of the endowment. It is, 
however, essential to the efficacy of the proposal that the interval 
between incapacity for work and the pension becoming due should 
be rendered as brief as possible. With the expectation of this 
State allowance, an individual would doubtless exert himself to 
the utmost to bridge over, without parish relief, the period inter- 
vening between his ceasing to earn a regular wage and his ability 
to claim the annuity. He would be aided in these efforts by his 
relations, by charity, by his Friendly Society. But not the least 
admirable feature in a national pension scheme, is the opportunity 
it affords to Benefit Societies to attain a higher degree of financial 
stability than they can now boast, by putting an end to the faulty 
system of according superannuation allowances in the guise of sick 
pay. The Manchester Unity of Oddfellows have been advised by 
their actuary that it is financially unsafe to continue sick benefits 
to members who have passed the age of sixty-five. These pensions, 
in the form of permanent relief during illness, to old persons, whose 
illness is but the debility which accompanies length of days, 
seriously endanger the standing of many Societies. While we may 
fairly hope that their executive committees would aid an individual 
member to surmount any obstacle which might threaten to deprive 
him of his title to State endowment, it is well to avoid exposing 
them to the strong temptation of relieving the aged to the detri- 
ment of the general interests of their body, by making the pension 
age approximate to the period in a man’s life when inability to 
earn a sufficient wage commences. 

The tendency of modern industry is to favour the young. Its 
methods demand a higher rate of speed than formerly, as well as 
of excellence, and, therefore, a more rapid expenditure of energy ; 
the reserve of vital force in the worker is more quickly used up. 
It is increasingly difficult for the poor to obtain employment in old 
age; a man over fifty years old who loses a job through illness, 
finds it hard to replace it with another. Miners, as a rule, are 
incapacitated for work by the age of sixty. In the iron and steel 
trades, artizans earn their best wages from the ages of twenty-five 
to forty-five ; at fifty-five their earning power is diminished by one- 
third toa halt; after sixty it is estimated that ten per cent. are 
living on their savings, fifty per cent. on their relations, and forty 
per cent. on the parish. A puddler in Staffordshire of fifty-five 
years is not often able to follow his calling; a dockside labourer of 
tifty is fortunate if he gets employment except when trade is brisk ; 
and in the case of the hands engaged in the glass-bottle trade in 
Lancashire, the rules of their Union provide for superannuation pay 
at the early age of forty. A fair indication of the time in life when 
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the powers of working men begin to fail to meet the demands of 
the more active branches of employment, is supplied by the age 
adopted by Trades Union Societies to commence their superannu- 
ation allowances. The average superannuation age among these 
Societies is fixed at fifty-five. Sixty years, I believe, is generally 
accepted by boards of guardians as the dividing line between able- 
bodied and aged pauperism. While it would fairly meet the neces- 
sities of the case to settle the pension age at sixty, I am persuaded 
to fix it higher would be deleterious to the effectiveness and 
sufficiency of the reform ; and would result, either in perpetuating 
the undue strain upon the resources of Friendly Societies, or in 
compelling many deserving people, having exhausted their savings, 
to appeal to the poor law guardians, and thus forfeit their right to 
& pension. 

As to the sufficiency in amount of the allowance; I have ac- 
cepted five shillings a week as the sum contemplated in both 
Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Charles Booth’s proposals. It is the 
average cost to the parish of out-door relief to an individual. No 
doubt the objection may fairly be raised, that thirteen pounds a 
year does not represent even the sum necessary for bare livelihood. 
The reform, however, is admittedly in the nature of an experiment. 
To fix the State endowment at seven shillings a week would, to 
my mind, be decidedly preferable. But to swell the initial cost, 
already heavy, of the scheme, is to minimize the chance of a 
favourable reception. If experience establishes the economic 
advantages of the change, and that the financial relief anticipated 
from it is substantial, the expediency of approximating the 
amount of the pension to the bare cost of living may become 
apparent. In this, as in other respects, solvitur ambulando ; the 
development of the idea rests upon practical proof of its being 
worth the developing. 

There is, besides, a general agreement that an annuity of thirteen 
pounds will give to a man a measure of independence in old age. 
It will render him a welcome guest in the house of a relation or a 
friend. It will supplement any savings he has been able to put 
by. The prospect of this certain endowment will encourage an 
individual, while at work, to accumulate such additional sums as, 
in conjunction with the State assistance, will enable him to spend 
his last years in decent comfort ; and relieve him of the constant 
apprehension, too often justified at present, that any little capital 
he may have been able to collect, a few months of want of employ- 
ment will suffice to dissipate, and at best will only avail to defer 
for a year or two the inevitable drift into pauperism. The 
certainty of enjoying the results of thrift makes thrift attractive ; 
but, as yet, the improbability of being able to put by sufficient 
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against old age is a discouragement to any thrift at all. It may 
well seem a hopeless job to many a working man to save enough 
during his manhood to provide for independent livelihood, from 
sixty years to death; yet to qualify for out-relief he must prove 
entire lack of means of sustenance. Under present conditions, 
to save little, and to use that little carefully, is mere idleness ; is to 
forfeit the premium which our Poor Laws place upon thriftlessness. 
From him that hath not shall be taken, even that which he hath, 
is the ideal of justice expounded in the destitution test of poor law 
administration. 

I have now endeavoured to show that Old Age pensions, con- 
ferred by the State on aged members of substantial Benefit So- 
cieties, will satisfy all but one of the several conditions I mentioned 
on page 863 of this Review, as being essential to an acceptable 
solution of the problem. That they will indirectly affect the rate 
of wages and disturb the natural play of forces which settle the 
remuneration of labour, is a possible danger. There was abundant 
evidence before the Poor Law Commission of 1834, that the indis- 
criminate distribution, then prevailing, of outdoor relief had a 
serious tendency to force down wages, and to keep the remunera- 
tion of labour at a low level. 

It is to avoid the possibility of a repetition, in however modified 
and limited a form, of the evil consequences of such mischievous 
laxity of administration, I have suggested that the State allowance 
should not be payable to persons in regular employment. I con- 
fess, however, it seems to me extremely doubtful whether any such 
provision is necessary as a protection against harmful economic 
results; although, on other grounds, it may find favour, and it 
may be argued that the pensions are intended for people, not 
merely old in number of years, but experiencing the feebleness of 
age. The radical sin of the unreformed Poor Law was the dis- 
pensing of indiscriminate relief, not only to those incapacitated 
from work by illness or age, but also to the able-bodied. No return 
to such methods is suggested ; rather, the tendency of the altera- 
tion proposed would be to further restrict out-relief. The change 
may affect such wages as old persons may now manage to claim ; 
but it will open no new cheap labour market to the employer. 
Professor Marshall, who has, I gather, no special liking for legisla- 
tion in the direction of pensions, does not anticipate that it would 
influence in any degree the natural rise or fall in the rate of wages. 
And the conditions upon which labour and industry is organized 
are very different to those prevailing sixty years ago. In most 
commercial undertakings it would not be worth the while of an 
employer to engage men of inferior capacity, strength, or activity, 
even at a reduced cost. Good labour is worth a good price, 
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inferior labour is practically valueless. But in manufacturing 
industries, and with unskilled work requiring any high degree of 
strength, it is the efficient labour that settles the remuneration of 
labour throughout the trade. Wages are held up by the younger 
men, and there is no place for the serious competition of the old; 
while, in those branches of business in which trades-unionism is 
influential, employers are practically debarred from offering a 
lower scale of pay for inferior work. 

I have endeavoured to discuss some only of the primary issues 
atiecting the policy of endowment to aged members of Benefit 
Societies. To enter into any consideration of the details of the 
proposal, or to attempt to meet the further criticisms it will 
suggest, would be to render interminable an article already most 
unduly prolonged. The immediate action of such a measure 
admittedly will be incomplete; and manifestly so in the inade- 
quate relief it will for the moment afford to female pauperism. 
But if, as I myself believe, it is of essential importance that the 
beneficiaries under any system of pensions should insure them- 
selves against illness in order to become entitled to an allowance in 
old age, I perceive no other feasible method of providing for 
women. A good proportion of the women of the poorer classes 
would, assuredly, in the course of a few years, be brought within 
the scope of the scheme. Already the Rational Sick and Burial 
Association, among similar institutions, has a fair contingent of 
female members. Mr. Ballan Stead, the able Secretary of the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, declares that the promotion of women’s 
Lodges in connection with his Order is being actively pressed for- 
ward. It is reasonable to anticipate that the enactment of a 
pension scheme, applicable to all members of Benefit Associations, 
will be followed by the constitution of Societies, or branches of 
existing Societies, for women, and gradually the measure will 
become equally serviceable to both sexes. 

A mass of evidence on the general subject of old age poverty is 
at the disposal of the Government; no further enquiry of an un- 
restricted character will be likely to add much information of 
positive value, while it must indefinitely postpone the chance of an 
early settlement of the question. On the other hand, the details 
of administration, the expense, the economic effect of the schemes 
submitted to the Royal Commission, and of any alternative 
schemes, have scarcely been investigated, and have certainly been 
submitted to no systematized test. Some examination is needed, 
which will succeed in crystallizing suggestions of plans, still mostly 
inchoate. It is impossible for the executive to saddle itself with 
this burden of work; and enquiry by a Departmental Committee 
would neither have the authority, the completeness, nor afford the 
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pubkcity which its importance requires. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will appoint without delay a Special Commission, 
composed of a small number of gentlemen with competent know- 
ledge of the subject ; and constituted, not to undertake a random 
survey into the merits and demerits of our poor law system, but 
themselves to formulate a scheme, or to submit alternative 
schemes, of State pensions. They should indicate clearly the 
principles to which any measure should conform, and its financial 
and social advantages and disadvantages, after sifting the ample 
information already available, and more particularly considering 
such expert evidence as they may elect to hear. 

A definite and limited enquiry of this character would supply Par- 
liament with the material for legislation, and be likely to elucidate 
the lines of policy most capable of salutary development. Of the 
members of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, half their 
number, at least, declared themselves in favour of the appointment 
of such a body, with such duties remitted to it. Even those mem- 
bers who signed the Majority Report asserted, in that docu- 
ment, their desire that the enquiry they had completed should not 
preclude the consideration of any future plan of State pensions. 
That an opinion, expressed in the Report of the Majority of the 
Commissioners, therefore expresses the opinions of the individual 
members forming that majority, it would be impertinent to suggest : 
which of their own recommendations, if any, they agree with, would 
form ample subject for research by another Commission. But on 
this point Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Charles Booth, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Stuart are at one with such, 
at any rate,of the Majority of the Commissioners who do not traverse 
this one of their own recommendations. The proceedings of such 
a body, with its functions generally limited to hearing evidence 
bearing upon, and to the suggestion of some scheme of Old Age 
pensions, need not be protracted ; it is clear some further enquiries 
must precede effective legislation; that legislation is necessary is 
conceded by the political party now in power. 

The agitation in favour of a national system of pensions for the 
aged poor is no transitory movement summoned into existenee by 
the daring of the political free-lances of an electoral tournament. 
It is based upon one of the most constant and distressing needs of 
life of the majority of the people of this country. The risks which 
menace the independence of industrious persons belonging to the 
working-classes may roughly be grouped under three headings: 
loss of the means of livelihood, through inability to obtain em- 
ployment, through physical incapacity due to sickness or injury, 
and through old age. The eventuality of sickness and accidental 
injury can be fairly provided for by the efforts of Benefit Societies 
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and Voluntary Hospitals, and by such a comprehensive Employers’ 
Liability Act as the present Parliament may reasonably be expected 
to establish. A complete solution of the first danger, the unem- 
ployed question, is probably less imminent, though by no means 
the least urgent. It is the subject of the third risk, which I have 
attempted in this article to deal with. So long as the very pick of 
the provident poor, men and women who have given clear sign of 
the possession of those qualities of industry and thrift, which in 
another rank of life would have insured comfort and leisure in 
old age, are exposed to the degradation of probable pauperism, and 
to the misery which destitution entails, in their declining years of 
life, we cannot expect, nor, personally, should I wish to see, satis- 
faction or contentment with their lot among the mass of our people. 
That this evil will be remedied is as certain as that day will follow 
night; the only question is, as to how much longer it is to be 
endured. 
LionEL HoLianp, 
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